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The  Founder  of  the  First  School  for  the  Blind 

"Yes,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  will  make  the  blind  read.  I  will  place  in 
their  hands  books  printed  for  them.  They  will  trace  characters  and  will 
read  again   in   their   own   manuscripts." — Valentin   Haiiy. 

THE  first  school  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy. 
Haiiy  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  three  men  who  did  the  most 
to  shape  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  earlier  years 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau  were  the  outstanding  figures  of  French 
intellectual  life.  All  were  revolutionary  in  their  thought  and  all  undoubtedly 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  plastic  mind  of  the  young  Haiiy. 

Valentin  Haiiy  was  born  at  St.  Just-en-Chaussee  in  Picardy,  November 
13,  1745.  His  parents  were  poor  and  his  earliest  education  was  received 
free  from  the  Premonstrant  monks.  He  went  while  still  young  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  education  and  remained  there  practically  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  minor  employee  of  the  goverment  and  privately  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  language. 

In  the  year  1771  at  the  market  of  Sainte  Ovide  in  the  month  of  September 
Haiiy  witnessed  a  scene  that  to  his  sensitive  nature  conveyed  a  meaning 
lost  upon  his  well-intentioned  contemporaries.  A  group  of  blind  men,  gro- 
tesquely dressed  and  wearing  high,  pointed  caps,  was  placed  in  front  of  a 
long  desk  carrying  lights.  Each  man  had  some  sort  of  a  musical  instrument. 
All  wore  huge  cardboard  spectacles  and  had  sheets  of  music  placed  before 
them  on  the  desk.  They  made  a  burlesque  attempt  at  playing  various  tunes 
and  caused  great  amusement  and  laughter  in  the  crowd  that  witnessed  their 
performances.  This  spectacle  continued  for  weeks.  Haiiy  was  touched  not 
only  by  the  utter  misery  of  the  exploited  men,  but  quite  as  much  by  the 
heartlessness  of  the  exploitation  and  of  the  public  that  should  be  amused 
rather  than  shocked.  The  venture  in  the  end  must  have  proved  unprofitable 
for  the  musicians  went  back  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  beggary.  But  the 
train  of  thought  started  in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist  continued  through 
more  than  ten  years  while  he  waited  in  poverty  his  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing definite  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind.    .    .    . 

Haiiy's  claim  for  fame  and  gratitude  rests  chiefly  upon  the  invention  of 
embossed  printing.  The  invention  of  embossed  printing  may  safely  be  said  to 
be  the  greatest  single  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
Credit  for  the  invention  belongs  wholly  to  Haiiy. 

From  The  Education  of  the  Blind  by  R.  S.  French 
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New   Directory   of  Work  for  the 
Blind 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announces  a  Directory  of  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  compiled  by  Lotta  S. 
Rand  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  price 
will  be  $2.00,  cloth  bound  edition,  plus 
fifteen  cents  to  cover  mailing  cost. 

The  Foundation  has  assembled  data 
for  the  Directory  in  response  to  na- 
tion-wide request  for  information  rel- 
ative to  institutions  and  other  agencies 
working  with  the  blind  and  partially 
blind. 

In  order  to  give  each  state  a  fair 
representation,  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  all  organizations  known  to 
the  Foundation  to  include  statements 
of  their  work.  Information  concern- 
ing agencies  not  already  known  to  the 
Foundation  has  also  been  requested 
from  those  connected  with  public  and 
private  organizations.  Nearly  seven 
hundred  letters  and  over  four  hun- 
dred questionnaires  have  been  sent 
out,  and  only  material  contributed  in 
response  to  these  requests  could  be 
incorporated  in  the  Directory. 

The  intent  has  been  to  keep  the 
Directory  simple  and  uniform,  hence 
the  subject  matter  in  each  instance 
has  been  tabulated  under  the  same 
general  headings  so  far  as  the  variety 
of  subjects  permits. 


In  compiling  this  Directory,  the 
Foundation  is  indebted  to  workers  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  their  assistance,  and  to  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  and  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell,  who  compiled  the  Directory 
in  1916. 

A  Study  of  Primary  Reading 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu- 
cation has  just  published  a  monograph 
with  the  title  "Present  Status  of  In- 
struction in  Primary  Reading  in  In- 
stitutions and  Day  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind." 

This  monograph  has  been  prepared 
by  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Research 
Psychologist  of  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind,  who  has  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  time 
during  the  last  two  years  to  studying 
methods  of  reading  as  she  has  found 
them  both  in  schools  for  children  with 
sight  and  those  without  sight. 

The  monograph  is  designed  to  ful- 
fill three  purposes : 

To  serve  as  a  reference  book  for 
teachers  just  entering  the  work  for 
the  blind  who  feel  the  need  of  in- 
formation concerning  methods  which 
have  been  found  to  be  most  prac- 
tical by  other  instructors  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  this  field. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  compare  his  practice  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  with  that  of  others 
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throughout  the  country.  No  matter 
how  experienced  he  is,  almost  every 
educator  suffers  occasional  moments 
of  discontent  over  his  own  methods. 
At  such  moments  he  may  wish  to 
know  what  other  people  have  done  in 
similar   situations. 

To  provide  a  background  for  a  fur- 
ther study  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
primary  reading  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Before  it  is  safe  to  inaugurate 
experiments  for  discovering  more  effi- 
cient ways  of  teaching  it  is  necessary 
to  know  that  the  experiments  are  not 
duplicating  what  has  already  been 
done.  It  is  also  advisable  to  know  of 
the  help  which  may  lie  in  related  fields 
of  work. 

Its  contents  include:  Reading:  Its 
Significance  to  the  Blind ;  Variety  of 
Factors  Affecting  the  Interest  in 
Reading  Shown  by  Blind  People; 
Present  Day  Methods  of  Teaching 
Beginning  Reading  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind ;  Samples  of  Introductory  Read- 
ing Lessons ;  Supplementary  Devices 
and  Materials ;  Books  Used  and  Rec- 
ommended by  Teachers  of  Primary 
Reading  in  Schools  for  the  Blind ; 
The  Future  of  Reading  for  the  Blind, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Experi- 
mentation. 


Lending  a  Hand  in  Iowa 

Letters  of  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  service  rendered  in  Iowa  have 
been  received  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  from  Francis 
Eber  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the  Iowa 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  its  Exec- 
utive Secretary.  In  February  this 
newlv-created     Commission     sent     an 


appeal  for  aid  in  organizing  its  work 
in  Iowa  and  in  response  Miss  Lotta 
S.  Rand  was  sent  to  Des  Moines  to 
assist  in  the  planning  of  a  working 
program    for  the   Commission. 

As  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  had  only  assumed  charge 
about  a  week  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Rand  the  first  necessary  steps 
were  to  survey  existing  conditions 
and  gain  an  understanding  of  local 
resources.  In  this  way,  only,  could 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind  in 
the  state  be  dealt  with. 

Cooperation  and  affiliation  with 
public  and  private  organizations — 
publicity  by  means  of  the  press  and 
the  meeting  with  groups  of  people — 
consideration  of  ways  and  means  to 
create  a  market  for  the  output  of 
blind  workers — the  gathering  of  a 
census  of  the  blind  and  a  general  out- 
line of  plans  for  future  activities  were 
also  some  of  the  problems  studied  and 
considered  at  the  Commission  office 
during  Miss  Rand's  brief  stay  in 
Des   Moines. 


Embossers'  List  for   1926 

The  annual  edition  of  the  Embos- 
sers' List  revised  to  June,  1926,  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  to 
printing  houses,  libraries  and  schools 
for  the  blind  in  June.     - 

Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  reports  that  this  Emboss- 
ers' List  is  invaluable  to  librarians 
as  well  as  to  printing  houses.  It  is 
becoming  more  valuable  to  librarians 
as  the  interest  in  hand  transcribing 
increases  throughout  the  country. 


Thirteen  Years  of  Library  Service 


AFTER  thirteen  years  of  active 
work  for  the  blind,  Airs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider  a  few  months 
ago  resigned  as  Librarian  of  the 
Room  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  marry  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Harpham    of   Akron,   Ohio. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  pays  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Rider  by  saying  that 
three-fourths  of  the  increases  in  ma- 
terial and  the  use  of  it  have  come 
during  the  last  half  of  Mrs.  Rider's 
term  of  office.  Her  earlier  years  of 
service  were  devoted  to  organizing 
the  volumes  in  hand,  to  enlarging  and 
diversifying  the  collection  and  to 
making  the  library  known  nation- 
ally to  the  blind  by  means  of  printed 
lists  of  the  authors  and  titles  repre- 
sented. 

During  the  war  Mrs.  Rider  was  ap- 
pointed directing  Librarian  of  the  or- 
ganization which  became  known  as 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  con- 
tinuing to  serve  until  the  institution 
closed  in  May,  1925,  when  through 
her  instrumentality  the  Evergreen  Li- 
brary of  1500  volumes  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

She  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  of  its  Home- 
Teaching  Committee,  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,   as    Director   of   the   American 


National  Red  Cross  Braille  trans- 
cribing corps  of  six  hundred  certified 
volunteers  in  thirty-two  states  —  an 
organization  that  produced  this  year 
over  113,000  hand-copied  sheets  for 
binding  in  permanent  book   form. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  Mrs.  Rider's  years  of  service  was 
the  organizing  of  Braille  Transcrib- 
ing among  sighted  volunteers  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Begun  for  the 
War  blind,  it  is  now  carried  on  exten- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  all  blind 
readers.  Its  influence  is  widely  felt 
and  recognized  as  a  power  for  good, 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  books  but 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  blind 
are  concerned. 

A  discouraging  feature  in  hand- 
copied  Braille  lies  in  the  fact  that 
only  a  single  copy  can  be  produced  at 
a  time.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Rider  the  French  method  of  dupli- 
cating, known  as  the  Garin  Process, 
has  been  developed  in  this  country  and 
today  many  copies  may  be  reproduced 
from  a  single  hand-copied  plate.  To 
achieve  this  result  has  taken  years  of 
patient  experimenting  and  was  only 
made  possible  under  the  leadership 
of  one  who,  like  Mrs.  Rider,  had 
faith,  courage  and  a  vision  of  the 
future. 

In  the  years  immediately  following 
the  War,  Mrs.  Rider,  in  connection 
with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, raised  over  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  embossing  of  books.  Many 
authors  contributed  funds  sufficient  to 
pay  for  putting  one  of  their  books 
into  Braille,  and  in  this  way  the  li- 
braries have  gained  titles  of  value. 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


Edgar   Elliot  Bramlett< 


M 


R.  Edgar  Elliot  Bramlette  is  a 
Texan.  His  people  moved  to 
the  great  southern  state  from 
Kentucky  and  Mr.  Bramlette  received 
his  elementary  education  in  Paris, 
Texas,  and  in  Honey  Grove.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  alternately  on  a  farm 
and  at  school.  Later  he  attended  Van- 
derbilt  University  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  and  winning  a 
hundred  dollar  prize  in  English. 

Following  his  graduation  he  be- 
came instructor  of  ancient  languages 
in  the  University  of  Texas  and  at 
the  same  time  pursued  post  graduate 
studies,   receiving  the   first   A.M.    de- 


gree conferred  by  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  resigned  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  to  accept  a  con- 
sular appointment  in  Germany.  He 
remained  three  years  in  this  service 
and  then  attended  for  two  years  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  carrying  on  a 
course  of  study  for  a  Ph.  D.,  writing 
his  dissertation  on  the  original 
language  of  the  Ancren  Riwle. 

When  he  returned  to  this  country 
he  became  professor  of  languages 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas.  Resigning,  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public 
schools   in  the  cities  of   Fort   Worth, 
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Texarkana   and    Huntsyille. 

From  public  school  work  he  en- 
tered the  more  specialized  field  of 
education  of  the  blind.  For  thirteen 
years  Mr.  Bramlette  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind.  Under  his  able  leadership 
every  department  was  strengthened. 
He  affiliated  courses  of  study  with 
the  work  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  constructed  an  entirely  new 
plant  on  a  site  of  seventy-five  acres, 
valued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

In  1923  he  left  Texas  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
Louisville,   Kentucky. 

"I  used  to  call  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  my  life  monument,"  Mr. 
Bramlette  says,  "but  my  ambition 
now  is  to  make  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  the  greatest 
and  best  in  the  world." 

Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 
The  fourth  annual  home  teaching 
conference  which  was  held 
this  year  in  February,  at  Perkins 
Institution,  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  series  thus  far,  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Eastern  Confer- 
ence of  Home  Teachers.  The  mem- 
bership is  to  consist  of  active  and 
retired  home  teachers  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  of  the  executive  heads  of 
organizations  in  these  states  which 
employ  home  teachers,  and  of  super- 
visors or  assistants  in  such  organiza- 
tions who  may  have  charge  of  the 
work  of  a  home  teaching  department. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  organization 
is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences.    The  officers  elected  were : 


President  —  E  d  w  a  r  d     Schuerer, 

Massachusetts 
Vice  President — Henry  J.  VanYliet, 

New  Hampshire 
Secretary-Treasurer  —   Stetson   K. 

Ryan,  Connecticut 
Executive    Committee — Miss    Mary 
E.    French,    Rhode    Island;    Miss 
Ivie      M.      Mead,      Connecticut ; 
Miss     M.     A.     Springer,     New 
Jersey;      Miss     Anne      Ward, 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  officers. 
There  was  a  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation  and    fellowship   throughout 
the  conference.    The  interest  was  sus- 
tained   and    most    of    the    time    there 
were    fifty    and    more    people    in    the 
room   who   were  vitally   interested   in 
this  phase  of  work  which  is  becoming 
so      increasingly      important.      There 
were    present    from    the    Overbrook 
School    for    the    Blind,   the    principal, 
O.     H.     Burritt,     members     of     the 
faculty,   Miss  Josephine   L.   Chrysler, 
Miss    Nellie   G.    Mclntyre,   and   Miss 
Anne   Ward,   and   the   student   mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  preparatory  home 
teachers  at  that  institution,  the  Misses 
Dillett,       Dunsmore,      Harvey       and 
Miller. 

The  sessions  consisted  largely  of 
round  table  discussions  on  topics  such 
as  "The  Home  Teacher  as  Social 
Service  Worker,"  "What  Should  Be 
the  Natural  Qualifications  of  a  Home 
Teacher,  and  What  Special  Training 
is  Desirable?"  "The  Home  Teacher  as 
Investigator  and  Recorder  of  Statis- 
tics," "The  Use  of  the  Automobile  by 
the  Home  Teacher,"  "The  Home 
Teacher  in  Relation  to  Home  Indus- 
tries," "The  Marketing  of  Home 
Products,"  "The  Home  Teacher  in 
Relation  to  Her  Pupil,  Family  and 
Community,"      and      "Occupational 
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Work  for  the  Aged  Blind."  The 
leaders  of  round  tables  were  Miss 
Mary  Grieve,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roberts 
and  Miss  Mary  Thompson  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  Miss  B.  M.  Johnson,  Miss 
C.  T.  Lybrand  and  Miss  M.  A. 
Springer  of  New  Jersey;  Miss  Mary 
E,  French  of  Rhode  Island;  Miss 
Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut ;  and 
Henry  J.  Van  Vliet  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  was  a  question  box  in 
charge  of  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Florence  W.  Birch- 
ard,   also  of   that  division,   spoke. 

New  Gymnasium  and  Music 
Building 

The  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford  has  just  completed 
a  red  brick  building  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide 
which  will  be  used  as  a  gymnasium 
and  music  building.  Its  cost  is  estimat- 
ed between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  and  the  amount  was  raised 
through  the  efforts  of  the  school  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  needs  of  the 
pupils   for  physical  exercise. 

The  main  room  is  seventy  four 
feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spectator's  balcony  and 
the  stage.  The  girls'  lockers  and 
shower  rooms  are  under  the  balcony 
on  the  west,  those  for  the  boys  under 
the  stage  at  the  east  end  of  this  main 
room.  On  the  stage  level  are  two 
dressing  rooms  and  an  organ  cham- 
ber. Above  the  stage  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  shoe  repairing 
shop  which  is  successfully  carried  on 
at  this   school. 


Monthly  Magazines  in  Three 
Foreign  Languages 

The  American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  has  inaugur- 
ated the  publication  of  monthly 
magazines  in  Braille  in  the  Polish 
and  Roumanian  languages.  These 
periodicals  are  edited  by  Mr.  George 
L.  Raverat,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
the  American  Braille  Press,  and  rep- 
resent a  widening  of  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William,  Nelson 
Cromwell,  president  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

These  brailled  publications  will 
be  supplied  free,  not  only  to  libraries 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  which 
desire  them,  but  to  individuals.  Any 
blind  person  speaking  either  Polish 
or  Roumanian  may  receive  the 
magazine  wholly  without  charge — 
pleasant  news  for  readers  of  the  Out- 
look to  spread  wherever  it  may  reach 
blinded  men  and  women  of  foreign 
birth  familiar  with  these  languages. 

A  third  foreign-language  maga- 
zine, "II  Progresso,"  brailled  in 
Italian,  is  also  being  issued  under 
the  same  enterprising  guidance. 


New  Executive  Head 

Miss  Audrey  W.  Hayden,  former 
Field  Agent  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  on  March  ioth 
succeeded  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris,  as 
Executive  Head  of  this  commission. 
Mrs.  Harris  is  now  the  head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Association  for  the  Blind. 


The  Education  of  a  Girl  Who  Cannot  See  or  Hear 


By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes 
Chief   Executive  Officer,   New  Jersey  State  Commission   for  the   Blind 


AX  article  on  this  subject,  if  it  is 
to    be    of    real    value    to    those 
having   to   direct   the   education 
of  the  "deaf -blind,  should  be  given  in 
detail,     noting     failures     as     well     as 
accomplishments. 

Fortunately  the  number  of  deaf- 
blind  is  relatively  small,  and  the  data 
regarding  their  education  is  propor- 
tionately limited.  It  is  scarcely  three 
quarters  of  a  century  since  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe  discovered  a  path 
of  education  penetrating  the  silent 
darkness  of  the  imprisoned  mind 
and  developed  the  happy,  useful 
woman,  Laura  Dewey  Bridgeman,  the 
first  deaf-blind  person  to  be  educated. 
The  world  is  still  marvelling  at  the 
achievement  of  Mrs.  Macy  in  training 
Helen  Keller,  the  first  deaf-blind- 
mute  in  the  use  of  audible  speech. 

Although  there  are  several  similar 
cases  that  have  received  highly  spe- 
cialized training,  it  has  been  found 
that  on  the  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation, they  have  been  unable  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  complexities 
of  family  and  community  life. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  is  but  one 
case  of  such  a  doubly  handicapped 
person  having  received  an  education 
in  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind.  We  shall  present  here  a  brief 
history  of  this  particular  experiment. 

When  in  August,  19 13,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  learned  that  there  was  a  small 
girl,   Helen    Schultz,    in    Jersey    City, 


eight  years  of  age,  who  was  fast 
losing  her  sight  and  hearing,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  methods  followed 
in  the  training  of  the  deaf-blind  was 
made,  beginning  with  that  of  Laura 
Dewey  Bridgeman  and  her  contem- 
poraries, of  Helen  Adams  Keller  and 
her  contemporaries,  also  the  retraining 
of  deaf-mutes  who  later  in  life  lost 
their  sight,  so  that  the  best  plan  of 
education  might  be  provided  for  the 
training  of  this  child. 

Apparently  she  was  a  normal, 
healthy  girl  until  the  age  of  seven, 
when  her  eyes  were  affected  by  iritis. 
This  was  followed  by  spinal-meningi- 
tis, which  caused  a  total  loss  of 
hearing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  be- 
lieved that  the  blind  pupil  educated 
in  the  public  school  produces  the  most 
normal  child,  it  was  decided  that 
this  girl  should  be  retrained  in  the 
public  school.  There  was  a  public 
school  class  for  the  blind  in  the  city 
in  which  she  lived,  and  the  teacher 
of  this  class  was  willing  to  admit 
Helen  as  a  regular  pupil.  The  usual 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  older 
child  in  the  neighborhood  to  act  as 
her  guide  to  and  from  school. 

Helen's  parents  were  both  born  in 
Germany,  and  as  the  language  with 
which  she  was  most  familiar  was 
German,  exercises  in  voice  production 
were  given  in  English  to  keep  her 
articulation  as  clear  as  possible.   Start- 


*On    page    62    there   will   be    found    a    list    of    books    which    have    been    written    about  men  and  women 
who   have   lived    their    lives    without    sight    or    hearing. 
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ing  with  the  first  baby  sound  of 
mm — mm,  combining  this  with  the 
vowel  sounds  —  mamamama — meme- 
meme — momomomo — mimimimi — mn- 
mumumu — then  on  to  combining  other 
consonants  with  the  vowels,  inter- 
spersed with  trilling,  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  also  with  the  lips. 
These  exercises  were  from  the  begin- 
ning supervised  by  one  person,  until 
now  Helen  is  able  to  practice  them  by 
herself.  Her  voice  is  becoming  clear- 
er, so  that  when  she  calls  from  an- 
other part  of  the  house  she  is  easily 
heard. 

She  was  taught  to  read  script  writ- 
ing and   printing   with   the    finger   in 


the  palm  of  her  hand,  to  read  the 
manual  one-hand  alphabet  and  to  read 
and  write  Braille.  This  instruction 
was  given  her  both  at  school  and  by 
her  mother  at  home.  Early  in  the 
training  of  Helen  in  reading  the 
manual  language  she  acquired  speed 
in  reading  by  the  speaker  telling  her 
something  she  was  very  anxious  to 
know  as  rapidly  as  the  fingers  could 
move.  Through  this  exercise  she  is 
now  able  to  read  the  fastest  finger 
speaker,  and  this  she  does  with  either 
hand.  However,  it  is  important  for 
the  one  speaking  with  the  fingers  to 
move  only  the  fingers  and  not  the 
entire    hand,    because   too   much    mo- 
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tion  of  the  hand  of  the  speaker  will 
decrease  the  speed  of  the  speaker  and 
both  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
reading. 

As  Helen  is  a  bright  girl,  by  these 
means  there  was  hardly  a  break  in 
her  personal  contact  with  the  world. 
Her  parents,  teacher,  and  children, 
both  sighted  and  blind,  communicated 
with  her  by  either  writing  script, 
printing  or  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  she  was  able  to  express 
her  desires  and  thoughts  in  audible 
language.  She  was  a  happy,  eager, 
apt  pupil  of  Mrs.  Clara  CrorT  Stillwell 
in  the  class  for  the  blind  of  Public 
School  Number  14,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  until  April,  1916,  when  her 
mother  died.  This  was  a  great  shock 
to  Helen,  as  well  as  an  experience 
which  she  could  not  understand. 

In  February,  1917,  she  was  sent  for 
the  balance  of  the  school  year  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  had  a  special 
teacher  who  was  herself  blind,  and 
who  was  the  only  special  teacher 
Helen  has  had.  Upon  her  return  to 
New  Jersey,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  she  became  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  with 
one  of  whom  she  has  since  made  her 
home. 

After  Helen  had  been  given  a  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Braille, 
and  had  been  assigned  the  reading  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  that  Gospel, 
she  said  with  every  part  of  her  be- 
ing radiating  joy — "Oh,  if  I  only  had 
had  this  chapter  when  my  dear  mother 
went  I  would  not  have  been  so  sad 
and  unhappy  over  her  going.  I  am 
happy  now  for  I  know  where  she  is 
and  I  shall  go  there  too  some  day." 


When  any  of  her  friends  have  passed 
away  since  then,  it  is  Helen  who  has 
written  the  most  comforting  letters 
to  those  who  mourned  them. 

One  of  the  things  Helen  minded 
most  after  losing  her  hearing  was 
her  inability  to  "talk  from  afar"  as 
she  expressed  it,  so  signals  by  groups 
of  taps  were  arranged,  as  follows : 
one  tap — "what,"  two  taps — "no," 
three  taps,  "yes,"  four  taps,  "I  do 
not  know."  Five  emphatic  taps  is 
the  signal  for  immediately  coming  to 
the  person  tapping.  By  these  means 
a  conversation  is  often  held.  Also  if 
she  is  in  the  room  above,  these  sig- 
nals are  given  by  tapping  on  the  ceil- 
ing, thereby  saving  many  steps  and 
much  stair-climbing.  A  game  of 
hide-and-seek  by  tapping  on  the  floor 
was  played  by  her  with  a  good  deal 
of  zest,  and  this  may  have  helped  to 
train  her  in  moving  about  with  as- 
surance. A  worker  among  the  blind, 
after  meeting  her  once,  said,  "I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  impressed 
me  when  I  met  Helen  was  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  she  moved 
about  the  house,  giving  no  indication 
of  her  double  handicap."  Helen  has 
an  accurate  idea  of  distance  and  di- 
rection which  is  very  unusual  in  one 
without  sight  or  hearing.  The  doc- 
tors can  find  no  explanation  of  this. 
She  says  she  feels  the  action  of  the 
air  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body  and 
vibrations  through  the  feet.  Through 
commuting  on  the  trolleys  she  has 
learned  to  notice  the  turns  in  the  road, 
the  bumps  of  the  switches  and  the 
various  odors  along  the  route,  all  of 
which  furnished  guides  so  that  she 
knew  when  to  ring  the  bell  for  her 
home  stop  in  Montclair  and  also  in 
Nutley. 
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In  order  to  give  her  needed  exer- 
cise, the  door  jambs  of  her  home  fur- 
nished the  parallel  bars  by  which  the 
muscles  of  her  chest,  back,  shoulders 
and  limbs  were  developed. 

As  soon  as  her  health  would  per- 
mit, Helen  was  admitted  to  a  special 
class  for  girls  in  the  public  schools 
of  Montclair.  The  girls  were  sighted 
and  delighted  to  cooperate  with 
Helen  in  enabling  her  to  enter 
into  the  activities  of  their  school  life. 
While  in  Montclair  she  joined  a  class 
in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  and  a  Children's 
Missionary  Society,  taking  part  in 
the  programs.  She  has  not  missed  a 
session  of  the  Sunday-school  or 
Church  for  two  years.  The  girls  in 
the  class  act  as  her  guide  as  well  as 
her   interpreter. 

At  the  Montclair  school  she  had 
learned  to  knit,  sew,  crochet  and  com- 
pleted the  course  in  domestic  science. 
On  entering  the  class  for  the  blind  of 
the  Washington  Street  Public  School, 
Newark,  in  1920,  she  reviewed  the 
domestic  science  course  and  resumed 
regular  grade  work.  Her  work  dif- 
fered from  the  other  blind  children 
only,  in  that,  she  did  her  reciting  to 
the  special  teachers,  Miss  J.  G.  Pat- 
erson  and  Miss  A.  Etmma  Conrad,  and 
not  in  the  grade  classes.  These  teach- 
ers state  that  in  a  given  time  she  did 
four-fifths  of  the  work  of  a  normal 
child  in  Geography  and  History.  In 
this  connection  Miss  Paterson  further 
states,  "It  seems  better  to  hold  her  on 
subjects  long  enough  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly  and  to  do  for  herself  some 
independent  collateral  reading.  Her 
work  in  arithmetic  during  the  time 
she  has  been  here  is  a  conquest.  Ex- 
treme effort  is  directed  toward  a  mas- 


tery of  fundamental  principles  toward 
accuracy  in  fundamental  operations, 
and  an  understanding  of  each  type 
of  problem.  We  feel  gratified  by 
Helen's  effort  and  progress  during 
the  year." 

As  a  sighted  child  Helen  watched 
her  mother  make  pretty  clothes  for 
her  children,  and  especially  the  mak- 
ing of  table  decorations  out  of  crepe 
paper  for  dinners  and  parties  inter- 
ested her.  Soon  after  she  came  to 
live  in  Montclair  she  asked  for  crepe 
paper  with  a  soft  smooth  feeling  to 
it,  some  of  a  leaf-green  and  some  of 
a  delicate  pink.  For  hours  she  worked 
until  she  succeeded  in  making  a 
paper  rose  such  as  she  had  watched 
her  mother  make.  This  first  rose 
busied  the  girl  for  a  couple  of  days, 
then  later  on  she  called  for  grosgrain 
ribbon  for  the  leaves  and  satin  for 
the  petals  of  a  rose  which  Miss  Con- 
rad assisted  her  in  discovering  how 
to  make.  She  has  been  enabled  to  do 
embroidery  by  having  the  outline  of 
the  design  chain-stitched  by  machine. 
She  has  learned  to  shop  and  knows 
how  to  test  the  wearing  strength  of 
various  materials,  and  through  touch 
she  knows  how  to  make  suitable  com- 
binations  of   different   textiles. 

The  Pbrt-O-Phone,  the  reading  of 
vibrations  by  touch,  has  been  given 
a  thorough  trial,  but  has  not  proven 
practical.  She  could  recognize  from 
about  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words,  a  few  short  phrases 
and  sentences,  but  when  these  were 
combined  the  syllables  and  words  be- 
came so  blurred  they  lost  their  indi- 
viduality. It  was  found  that  in  the 
country  she  was  much  more  accurate 
in  distinguishing  the  vibrations  than 
in    the    city. 
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Helen  takes  part  in  the  sociabil- 
ity of  the  family  by  some  one  mem- 
ber   sitting;    by    her  and    telling    her 

what  is  going  on,  and  she  has  a  fund 
of  interesting  stories  she  has  gath- 
ered from  various  sources  and  al- 
ways has  her  contribution  to  make 
for  the  pleasure  of  others.  She  de- 
lights in  service,  and  knows  how  to 
prepare  a  tray  and  carry  it  safely  up- 
stairs without  assistance  and  serve  it 
to  a  sick  person.  She  is  also  able  to 
give  a  bed  bath,  comb  the  hair  and 
do  the  rubbing  which  is  as  like  that 
which  the  trained  nurse  in  the  hos- 
pital gives  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
most  expert  to  give.  She  says,  "I 
know  how  my  mother  did  these 
things  for  me  and  how  nurses  did 
it,  too,  so  I  ought  to  know  how  to 
do  it."  Helen  commutes  daily  to 
school  and  yet  she  has  home  duties 
which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
family  life,  and  during  vacations 
these  are  increased  by  herself. 

All  who  know  Helen  feel  that  she 
has  learned  the  lesson  that  we  are 
here  to  serve.  We  learn  to  enable 
us  to  do  more  for  others  and  she  is 
always  thinking  and  planning  some 
little  thing  that  she  herself  can  do  by 
herself  for  others.  Helen  has  now 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  making 
many  articles  of  clothing  for  her 
sister  and  directs  her  home  training. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  Helen 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  give  and 
take  of  life,  but  her  education  has 
been  adapted  with  a  view  to  enable 
her  to  do  this.  She  has  associated 
with  normal  girls  and  boys  of  her 
own  age,  also  older  and  younger  than 
herself,  without  the  presence  of  an 
older  person. 


Helen  has  her  close  friends  among 
the  sighted  and  is  interested  in  all 
that  interests  them.  Many  of  her 
friends  are  planning  their  life  work, 
so  she  is  anxious  to  start  something 
to  earn  her  own  living.  With  this  in 
view  she  is  being  trained  to  conduct 
a  gift  shop  in  her  own  home  where 
she  can  have  customers  by  appoint- 
ment and  can  herself  show  her  stock, 
tell  its  intrinsic  values,  make  her  own 
sales  and  keep  her  accounts  in 
Braille.  This  means  perhaps  a  small 
clientele,  but  as  the  business  grows 
after  Helen  has  finished  her  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary  for  her  to 
have  an  assistant,  All  the  customers 
she  has  now  she  has  gained  through 
her  own  efforts.  She  is  asking  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  how  others 
build  up  a  circle  of  patrons  and  she  is 
making  her  own  plans  for  circulariz- 
ing other  groups  for  special  sales.  She 
is  planning  with  her  sighted  friends 
things  that  she  can  do  for  them  to 
repay  them  for  assisting  her  at  these 
sales. 

This  plan  of  education  has  worked 
out  successfully  in  this  particular 
case,  both  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  to  the  tax  payer,  as  well  as  to 
the  advantage  of  Helen.  Those  who 
know  Helen  feel  that  she  has  ex- 
ceptional ability.  Her  mother  and 
teachers  have  all  been  unusual,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  her  educa- 
tion has  been  given  by  one  who  has 
a  personal  knowledge  and  friendship 
of  nearly  a  score  of  deaf-blind  per- 
sons. However,  it  is  felt  that  in  the 
case  of  a  dull  deaf-blind  child  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  a 
special  teacher  to  give  the  constant 
daily  drill. 
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Vacation  Days   at  Rest  Haven 

On  June  3rd  the  doors  of  Rest 
Haven,  the  delightful,  spacious  house 
in  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New 
York,  will  again  be  thrown  open  to 
sightless  girls  and  women  who  are 
seeking-  a  vacation  in  the  country. 

In  the  special  arrangements  of  the 
great  house  every  possible  comfort 
has  been  provided.  Much  thought 
has  been  given  to  Outdoors  as  well. 
Explorers  may  find  a  Grape  Arbor, 
as  alluring  as  only  a  grape  arbor  can 
be,  and  a  Summer  House  with  deep 
cushioned  hammocks.  There  are  long, 
cool  stretches  of  lawn,  beautiful  old 
trees  and  shrubs  where  the  birds  sing 
undisturbed.  There  is  a  lake  and  a 
motor  boat  to  give  full  value  to  the 
fascination  of  gliding  through  rip- 
pling water.  Everywhere  the  fra- 
grance of  carefully-tended  flower  beds 
sweetens  the  air.  Golden  sunshine 
floods  the  grounds  on  cool  mornings 
and  there  is  abundant  tree  shade  for 
hot  afternoons.  Rest  Haven  offers 
its  guest  every  charm  which  country 
life  holds. 

The  house  will  be  open  June  3rd 
to  October  5th,  and  a  cordial  welcome 
awaits  those  who  make  reservations. 
The  vacation  period  covers  nineteen 
days.  No  expense  whatever  is  in- 
volved, transportation  to  Monroe  be- 
ing included  in  the  invitation.  All 
correspondence  should  be  addressed 
"Rest  Haven,''  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Education  of  the  Blind 

The  Child  Welfare  Department  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women's   Clubs  in  March   devoted  a 


half  day  to  "Education  of  the  Blind/' 
Mrs.  John  Alden  presided  at  this 
meeting  and  a  comprehensive  program 
was    presented. 


Representation  of  Work  at  the 
Sesquicentennial 

The  delays  relative  to  the  Sesqui- 
centennial have  made  it  impossible 
for  workers  for  the  blind,  interested 
in  adequate  representation  of  out- 
work at  this  National  Exposition,  to 
formulate  plans  until  now. 

The  Committee  on  National  Repre- 
sentation appointed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  re- 
quest of  workers  for  the  blind  inter- 
ested from  a  local  and  national  point 
of  view,  of  which  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt 
was  made  Chairman,  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  is  Chairman,  have 
worked  out  plans  of  cooperation  which 
seem  the  most  feasible  at  this  late 
date. 

These  plans  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  pages  inserted  in  this  issue  of 
the  Outlook.  All  workers  will  read 
this  folder  with  interest  and  anyone 
who  will  cooperate  in  making  this 
representation  of  our  work  at  the 
National  Exposition  a  success  is  in- 
vited to  open  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Campbell  at  her  official  address 
— Department  of  Welfare,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Committee   ox    National    Ex- 
hibit  of  Work  for  the  Blind 

at   the   Sesquicentennial. 


Successful  Sightless  Osteopaths 


By  Reinette  Lovewell 


THAT  the  practice  of  osteopathy 
has  offered  a  possible  profession 
to  blind  men  and  women  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  sightless  practition- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Many 
of  these  have  treated  patients  for  a 
long  period  of  years  and  have  estab- 
lished a  clientele  in  both  large  and 
small  towns,  winning  for  themselves 
standing  and  success. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  osteo- 
pathic colleges  have  themselves  be- 
come teachers.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  is  Dr.  R.  W.  Bow- 
ling, of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been 
dean  of  three   osteopathic  colleges. 

In  reply  to  a  request  to  tell  some- 
thing of   his   experiences,  he  says : 

"You  ask  for  obstacles  encountered 
along  the  way.  Strangely  enough  I 
have  felt  none  save  the  inability  to 
make  independent  peregrinations  into 
old  book  shops  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses. 

"Critical  analysis  convinces  me  that 
I  was  simply  'dumb,'  therefore  the 
crashing  blow  which  fate  saw  fit  to 
strike  found  me  soon  after  scrambling 
to  my  feet  for  a  new  try  at  life. 
Handicapped?  No.  Blest  by  the 
gods,  because  out  of  this  supposed 
disaster  came  all  those  events  which 
have  made  my  life  as  it  is,  and  it  has 
been  happy. 

"With  perfect  sight  until  within  two 
weeks  of  my  graduation  from  the 
Medical  Department,  University  of 
Louisville,  then  suddenly,  without 
warning — total  darkness  !  Advice  from 
Professor  Huntoon,  head  of  the 
School    for   the    Blind    at   Louisville, 


caused  me  to  float  for  awhile,  making 
no  attempt  to  will  a  destiny,  waiting 
for  adjustment  to  make  me   ready. 

"Then  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. I  received  my  license  from  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Board  and  after 
five  years  of  practice  I  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Kentucky 
Medical  Association  from  which  I  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  Southern 
School  of  Osteopathy  just  incorpor- 
ated, located  at  Franklin,  Kentucky. 
Since  that  time  I  have  taught  every 
branch  taught  in  any  medical  college 
save  four:  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Bac- 
teriology and  Hygiene. 

"I  was  president  and  dean  of  the 
Southern  School  of  Osteopathy  for 
seven  and  a  half  years.  I  married  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  after  two  years  at  this 
school. 

"I  was  Dean  of  the  Still  College  of 
Osteopathy  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for 
two  years ;  elected  during  this  encum- 
bancy  as  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Osteopathic  Association.  I  came  to 
California  in  1907,  became  Dean  of 
Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteopathy, 
serving  for  seven  years.  In  1914  two 
schools,  located  in  this  city,  were 
merged  into  the  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

"About  this  time  I  was  appointed 
one  of  three  Commissioners  to  repre- 
sent Osteopathy  at  the  National  Inter- 
national Hygienic  Congress  scheduled 
to  meet  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  The 
war  interrupted  this  plan. 

"I  am  still  teaching  in  the  college 
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Dr.    Claire    Owens,    Exeter,    Nebraska,    treating   a    small   patient    on   her 
"All-Purpose"  table,  the  invention  of  another  blind  osteopath. 


last  mentioned,  although  very  few 
hours  per  week,  and  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  work  and  for  the  service 
I  may  render  the  students. 

"Three  children  and  a  home,  earned 
and  paid  for  by  my  own  efforts  in 
this  glorious,  but  not  over-praised 
Southern  California,  makes  my  life  all 
that  my  most  sanguine  dreams  could 
have  anticipated. 

"Thus  endeth  a  simple  record  of  a 
contented  man's  life." 


A  S  AMONG  osteopathic  physicians 
-*"*-  who  are  not  blind,  there  are  fewer 
women  than  men.  But  these  women 
who  have  won  their  degree  and  the 
right  to  practice  declare  that  osteo- 
pathy is  a  practicable  profession  for 
those  without  sight.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, Dr.  Claire  Owens  of  Exeter, 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Owens  did  not  at 
first  try  to  earn  her  living  as  an  osteo- 
path. For  a  number  of  years  she 
taught  music  successfully,  not  only  to 
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private  pupils  but  in  public  scbools. 
For  ten  years  she  was  supervisor  of 
music  iu  tbe  sebools  of  Exeter.  In 
May,  1 92 1,  she  finished  a  four-year 
course  in  osteopatby  and  began  prac- 
tice in  the  office  of  another  doctor  in 
Geneva,  Nebraska,  opening  ber  own 
office  in  Exeter  two  years  later. 

In  the  thirty-three  months  Dr. 
Owens  has  been  in  Exeter  she  has 
given  224  patients  2342  treatments, 
has  attended  three  Nebraska  Osteo- 
pathic conventions,  two  American  Os- 
teopathic conventions,  one  in  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  and  one  in  Toronto. 
She  has  also  attended  a  two-weeks 
post  graduate  course  at  the  American 
College   of  Osteopathy. 

"My  income  during  the  five  years 
I  have  practiced  has  enabled  me  to 
purchase  a  small,  comfortable  home, 
an  'All-Purpose'  table,  the  invention 
of  one  of  our  most  successful  blind 
osteopaths,  provide  for  my  current 
expenses,  living,  clothing,  and  taxes," 
she  says. 

Besides  her  professional  duties  Dr. 
Owens  is  president  of  the  Exeter 
Woman's  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Exeter 
Public  Schools,  President  of  the  Ne- 
braska Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  vice-president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Osteopathic  Woman's  Asso- 
ciation, a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Nebraska  Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

Tj^ROM  Midland,  Ontario,  comes  an 
-*-  interesting  account  of  a  Canadian's 
choice  of  osteopathy  as  a  profession 
and  something  of  what  that  choice  in- 
volved. Robert  E.  Park,  D.O.,  writes 
of  himself  and  his  practice  in  a  small 
northern  town : 


Dr.  Robert  Park,  Midland,   Ontario 

"It  was  in  1906  I  entered  a  school 
of  massage  in  a  Toronto  hospital, 
from  which  I  graduated  six  months 
later,  becoming  the  pioneer  sightless 
masseur  of  Canada.  I  remained  in 
the  hospital  for  three  years  practising 
my  profession  ;  also  going  to  any  part 
of  the  city  where  my  services  were 
required.  I  then  entered  a  thermal 
establishment,  but  all  along  my  prog- 
ress I  felt  the  need  of  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, so  I  decided  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  E.  J.  Gray  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  the  pioneer  sightless  osteo- 
path of  Canada.  After  comparing 
the  literature  of  the  various  colleges, 
and  finding  no  great  difference  in 
their  courses  or  cost,  I  decided  to  at- 
tend the  Los  Angeles  College  of  Os- 
teopathy, feeling  that  it  was  a  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  sample  California's 
climate,  fruit,  and  other  good  things. 
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On  my  arrival  and  all  through  my 
three-year  course  I  was  the  recipient 
of  many  kindnesses  from  the  teachers 
and  students.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Bowling, 
M.D.O.,  who  was  dean  of  the  college 
and  also  lecturer  on  the  faculty,  for 
I  felt  that  on  account  of  his  being 
without  sight  he  could  give  me  some 
valuable  information  on  my  studies. 
I  was  for  the  moment  disappointed 
when  he  said  to  me,  'My  boy,  all  you 
need  is  sand!  I  afterwards  found 
that  he  had  said  it  all  in  that  one 
word  'sand,'  as  that  implies  stick-to- 
itiveness,  perseverance,  grit  and  all 
other  things  necessary — except  mon- 
ey. I  graduated  in  June,  1913,  and 
then  located  in  Midland,  Ontario, 
among  total  strangers.  I  had  only 
ninety  dollars  (and  it  was  borrowed) 
with  which  to  equip  an  office,  pay 
rent  and  meet  living  expenses,  until 
I  realized  some  return  for  my  labors. 
My  first  year  was  a  hard  one ;  it  was 
a  case  of  'double  frontiering.'  The 
people  scorned  the  idea  of  doctoring 
without  the  use  of  drugs,  likewise 
the  idea  of  a  person  without  sight 
being  anything  but  a  public  charge. 
But  they  were  possessed  with  the  fine 
quality  of  being  willing  to  be  shown, 
with  the  consequent  result  that  many  of 
the  greatest  doubters  are  now  friends 
of  osteopathy  and  myself.  I  tried  to 
behave  myself  as  I  thought  a  sighted 
professional  man  should.  I  made  my- 
self familiar  with  the  affairs  and  con- 
ditions of  the  town,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  church  work. 

"After  thirteen  years'  practice  in 
Midland  I  have  cleared  off  the  debts 
I  incurred  during  my  college  days  and 
have  also  laid  up  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  rainy  day.     My  practice,  as 


I  said,  is  small  but  substantial.  Pa- 
tients return  time  after  time  as  they 
require  my  services. 

"Along  the  way  there  have  been 
many  special  acts  of  kindness;  hard- 
ships and  privations  endured,  as  I 
have  had  to  finance  myself  in  most 
part  since  my  loss  of  sight ;  the  joys 
and  thrills  I  experienced  during  my 
long,  lone  journey  to  California. 

"I  think  osteopathy  is  a  fine  pro- 
fession for  the  blind  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  closed  to  them." 

TAR.  RAY  SHIKE  sends  word  of 
his  training  and  practice  on  thd 
letterhead  of  the  Nebraska  Osteo- 
pathic Association — of  which  he  is 
president. 

"When  I  finished  my  education  at 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  I 
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had  notions  of  delving  into  a  very 
different  profession  than  osteopathy. 
All  the  training  thus  far  received  had 
heen  in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Somehow  it  seemed  that  it  might  be 
well  enough  before  entering  into  col- 
lege life,  to  have  some  preliminary 
experience  with  sighted  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  take  one  year  in  our  home 
town  high  school.  After  completion 
of  this  work,  circumstances  seemed 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  entering 
college  as  had  been  planned.  For  two 
years,  therefore,  I  experienced  a 
rather  rambling  existence,  my  time 
being  divided  between  bookselling, 
piano  tuning,  and  a  general  search  for 
something  more  profitable.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime  that  I  had  a 
neighbor  friend  who  was  then  pur- 
suing his  course  in  an  osteopathic 
college.  He  learned  that  others  with- 
out sight  had  successfully  received 
this  course  and  had  made  good  in 
actual  practice.  I  entered  this  college 
and  in  due  course  received  my  diplo- 
ma. As  to  expense,  aside  from  tui- 
tion and  board  and  the  usual  costs, 
the  reading  came  next,  but  I  may 
say  that  this  item  was  not  heavy  for 
I  planned  so  far  as  possible  to  have 
my  reading  done  by  my  roommate. 
This  arrangement  worked  very  well. 
Usually  I  gave  the  person  his  room 
rent  for  his  reading.  Inasmuch  as 
the  course  is  the  same  for  everyone, 
there  was  no  extra  reading  required 
for  me. 

"Hindrances,  of  course,  were  sev- 
eral. Lecture  work  when  accompan- 
ied by  use  of  chalk  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  discouraging.  One  has  to 
listen  a  little  more  attentively  and  all 
the   while  you  have  the   feeling  that 


you  are  losing  something  and  you 
can't  in  any  way  make  it  up.  Some 
of  the  work  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
agined until  you  meet  it  in  practice. 
This  discouragement,  though,  would 
be  encountered  in  any  other  work. 

"Clinic  practice  was,  I  think,  the 
greatest  source  of  disappointment.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  was  not  given  the 
best  cases  that  otherwise  would  have 
come  to  me.  No  doubt  the  super- 
intendent of  clinics  hesitated  to  give 
me  anything  but  the  easiest  cases  and 
no  doubt  too,  the  patient  sometimes 
objected  to  being  assigned  to  a  sight- 
less person  when  sighted  doctors  were 
to  be  had. 

"I  have  been  in  practice  twenty 
years.  Have  not  made  a  lot  of  money. 
Perhaps  I  would  not  have  done  that 
in  anything  else.  My  work  in  my 
profession  has  been  somewhat  di- 
vided. I  have  stopped  practice  twice. 
Once  it  was  interrupted  for  a  news- 
paper experience  in  which  I  remained 
about  a  year.  Another  time  I  was 
attracted  by  the  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua lecture  platform.  This  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  about  two 
years.  During  my  last  six  years,  I 
have  put  over  one  strenuous  political 
campaign  for  Congress. 

"I  am  not  sorry  for  these  varied  ex- 
periences. They  have  had  their  reward 
in  one  way  or  another. 

"Osteopathy  for  the  blind  is  a  good 
profession  provided  the  individual 
likes  mingling  with  the  sick,  hearing 
their  complaints,  living  as  near  to 
them  as  best  he  can ;  if  he  can  find 
pleasure  in  adding  this  sort  of  an  ex- 
perience to  the  already  perpetual 
gloom  from  which  he  never  can  es- 
cape, then  for  him,  osteopathy  is  all 
right.     It  has  its  drawbacks.     He  has 
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to  put  up  a  bluff  in  some  ways.  What 
of  it?  Other  folks  in  all  businesses 
and  professions  do  the  same.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  that  osteo- 
pathy has  any  special  attractiveness 
for  the  blind. 

f\UT  in  Anita,  Iowa,  there  is  an 
^-^  osteopath  who  has  not  only  built 
up  a  successful  practice,  but  has  con- 
tributed to  the  profession  the  invention 
of  a  special  osteopathic  table,  which 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  his  colleagues. 
This  table  is  called  an  All-Purpose 
table  because  it  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  many  positions  in  which  a  pa- 
tient receiving  treatment  is  placed. 
Of   himself,   Dr.    Macklin   writes: 

"I  am  forty-seven  years  of  age,  am 
married,  and  have  a  little  girl  five 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  I 
had  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  which  caused 
an  elevation  of  the  retina.  In  about 
a  year's  time,  I  was  totally  blind.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Vinton  and  Des 
Moines  Still  College,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1909.  The 
circumstance  which  led  to  my  inven- 
tion was  the  lack  of  a  real  osteo- 
pathic table.  There  were  tables  on 
the  market,  but  they  were  either  me- 
chanical or  a  one-purpose  table;  and 
I  felt  the  need  of  a  positional  all- 
purpose  table  which  was  strictly  os- 
teopathic. From  the  time  that  I  started 
treating  in  the  clinic  in  college,  I 
have  worked  on  a  table.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  almost  three  years.  I 
have  tables  from  coast  to  coast.  I 
have  a  private  practice  which  I  enjoy 
thoroughly;  of  course,  the  All-Pur- 
pose  Table  is  my  hobby." 


D 


R.    ARTHUR   M.    DYE,    osteo- 
pathic physician,  has  his  office  in 
the    Professional    Building    of    Char- 


Dr.  John  Macklin  of  Anita,  Iowa,  is  the 
inventor  of  an  osteopathic  table. 

lotte,  North  Carolina.  He  has  sent 
to  the  Outlook  an  inspiring  story  of 
work  and  its  reward : 

"In  the  spring  of  191 3  I  became 
totally  blind  because  of  detachment  of 
the  retina  in  one  eye  brought  about 
by  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  I  had 
previously  lost  the  sight  of  the  other 
eye  through  an  injury  and  had  about 
finished  my  high  school  work  under 
private  tutors  when  total  blindness 
overtook  me.  I  was  just  past  seven- 
teen and  I  spent  the  following  two 
years  undergoing  treatment  by  spe- 
cialists in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

"In  the  fall  of  1915  when  hope  for 
restoration  of  my  vision  was  aban- 
doned, I  entered  the  Florida  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  The  school  was  located  in 
my  home  town  and  I  spent  two  very 
profitable  years  there.  My  good  friend, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Beaty,  head  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind  at  the  Florida 
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school,  by  his  good  counsel,  and  by 
much  effort  on  my  behalf,  prepared 
me  for  my  later  work.  My  first  year 
was  used  in  rounding  out  my  general 
high  school  study,  studying-  "New 
York  Point,"  and  the  second  in  pre- 
paration for  my  studies  in  an  osteo- 
pathic college.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  Professor  Beaty  for  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  abundant  effort  in  preparing 
me  for  my  life's  work.  What  success 
I  have  made  is  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  training  I  received  under  his 
guidance.  President  Walker  of  the 
Florida  State  School  and  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty  also  did  much 
for  me  while  I  was  a  pupil  there. 

"My  thoughts  were  first  directed  to 
the  study  of  osteopathy  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  Dr.  DeWitt 
Lightsey,  who  practiced  in  Bartow, 
Florida.  His  record  as  a  student  and 
his  work  as  a  physician  was  inspiring 
indeed. 

"I  was  graduated  from  the  Florida 
State  School  in  the  spring  of  1917 
and  in  September  of  that  year  entered 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy 
in  Kirksville,  Missouri.  This  school 
was  founded  by  the  originator  of  the 
Osteopathic  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
A.  T.  Still,  in  1892.  It  is  now  said 
to  be  the  largest  medical  or  osteo- 
pathic college  in  the  world.  In  my 
four  years  at  Kirksville  I  attended 
every  class  except  a  few  missed 
through  illness,  and  stood  a  written 
or  oral  examination  in  every  subject 
required.  My  grade  card  has  one 
mark  below  ninety  per  cent :  a  "B 
plus"  in  hematology  laboratory.  Every 
grade  on  the  card  is  above  ninety 
except  this  one.  I  then  stood  the 
Missouri  State  Board  examination  in 
all  of  the  required  subjects  including 


obstetrics,  surgery,  pathology,  etc., 
and  made  a  general  average  of  ninety- 
three. 

"My  success  as  a  student  was  due 
to  many  things  which  1  would  like 
to  mention.  The  assistance  of  my 
good  friend,  Dr.  Fred  E.  Johnson,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  who  was 
my  constant  companion  in  work  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  is  most  im- 
portant among  these.  Classmates  and 
faculty  members  often  went  to  great 
trouble  to  see  that  I  missed  nothing. 
The  Colorado  State  Medical  Board 
examines  applicants  for  a  physician's 
license  to  practice  any  method  of  heal- 
ing. Dr.  Johnson  stood  the  examina- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1921  and  received 
the  highest  grade  in  a  class  of  fifty 
or  sixty  M.D.'s  and  D.O.'s  who  took 
the  examination  at  that  time.  The  as- 
sistance and  companionship  of  such  a 
student  who  gave  abundantly  of  his 
time  in  joint  study  with  me  at  home 
and  in  laboratory  contributed  largely 
to  my  good  record. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Atlas  Club, 
the  oldest  of  the  osteopathic  fraterni- 
ties. I  had  the  honor  of  serving  one 
term  as  president  of  my  class  in  the 
American    School   of   Osteopathy. 

"In  July,  1921,  I  stood  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  examination  and 
was  licensed  to  practice.  Dr.  George 
Griffiths  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  Board, 
later  commended  my  showing  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Osteopathy.  Immediately  after  re- 
ceiving my  license  I  located  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  where  I  have  practiced 
for  the  last  five  years. 

"On  September  10th,  1918,  just 
prior    to    beginning    my    sophomore 
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year  at  Kirksville,  I  was  married  to 
Miss  Annie  Cooper  of  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  Airs.  Dye's  assistance  in 
study  before  and  after  graduation,  and 
her  assistance  as  my  secretary  during 
the  first  years  of  my  practice,  have 
been  most  important  in  the  building 
of  success  in  practice.  My  practice 
now  justifies  the  employment  of  a 
secretary  in  my  office  but  Airs.  Dye 
still  assists  me  in  making  house  calls. 
''In  my  profession  I  have  found  the 
great  pleasure  of  service  and  success. 
What  I  have  done  any  sightless  per- 
son with  average  intelligence,  a  high- 
school  diploma,  and  hard  work  can 
accomplish." 


TN   JULY  of    1925  the   International 

Association  of  Blind  Osteopaths 
was  formed  in  Toronto  during  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association.  Dr.  C.  W.  Car- 
ruthers  of  Toronto  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Claire  Owens  of  Exeter, 
Nebraska,  vice-president;  Muriel 
Anderson,  David  City,  Nebraska,  Sec- 
retary, and  Dr.  E.  J.  Gray  of  St. 
Thomas,  Canada,  chairman  of  an  In- 
formation  Committee. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  blind  osteo- 
paths and  students  of  osteopathy;  to 
interest  progressive  blind  students  in 
osteopathy ;  to  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  osteopathy  in  the  treatment  of 
blindness  and  defective  eyesight ;  to 
arrange  for  special  clinical  and  post 
graduate  work  for  blind  osteopaths. 

Of  himself,  Dr.  Carruthers,  the 
president,  writes : 

"I  lost  my  sight  when  a  child  ;  at- 
tended the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind ;  was  graduated   from   Toronto 


Dr.   C.  W.   Carruthers,  Toronto,   Canada, 

President  of  the  International  Association 

of  Blind  Osteopaths. 

University ;  and  called  to  the  Ontario 
Bar. 

"Business  conditions  in  Canada  were 
very  bad  during  the  first  few  years 
of  hostilities ;  and  it  was  not  a  very 
good  time  to  start  a  law  practice  in 
a  large  city.  Had  I  gone  to  some 
prosperous  farming  community  I 
might  have  done  better.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  assist 
in  the  re-establishing  of  blinded  sol- 
diers, which  work  kept 'me  busy  for 
several  years. 

"I  became  interested  in  osteopathy 
because  I  had  several  friends  who 
were  doing  well  in  that  profession. 
My  new  course  of  study  lasted  four 
years.  And  I  think  my  expenses  av- 
eraged about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum.  If  I  had  had  a 
reader  engaged  full  time,  and  if  I  had 
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bought  all  the  books  I  should  have 
bought,  my  expenses  would  have  been 
much  higher. 

"Next  to  financing  a  college  course, 
engaging"  satisfactory  readers  is  the 
greatest  problem  which  confronts  a 
blind  student.  By  paying  strict  at- 
tention during  lectures  and  preparing 
notes,  some  get  along  very  well  with 
just  occasional  reading. 

"I  think  most  of  the  colleges  re- 
quire the  student  to  give  five  hun- 
dred treatments  before  he  can  be 
graduated.  Half  of  these  must  be 
given  intramurally  and  half  extra- 
murally.  If  a  blind  person  is  not 
adept  at  finding  his  way  in  a  strange 
city,  this  requirement  might  be  a 
little  embarrassing  to  him. 

"During  my  first  year  at  the  Kirks- 
ville  College  of  Osteopathy,  there 
were  sixteen  blind  students  in  attend- 
dance.  The  Dean  of  the  college  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  of  only  one 
failure  among  the  blind  osteopaths. 
And  he  thought  he  failed  because  he 
had  only  half  tried. 

"Although  blind  people  have  met 
with  remarkable  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  osteopathy,  nevertheless,  I 
think  that  every  blind  student  should 
give  pause  before  entering  upon  a 
long,  rather  difficult  and  rather  ex- 
pensive course  of  study.  After  the 
college  course  is  over  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come.  Building  up  a  practice 
is  a  slow  and  wearisome  business." 


r\R.  J.  K.  Schuster,  osteopathic  phy- 
sician  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  an  office  in  the  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  Building.  He  send  • 
this  word  of  his  work : 

"I  was  born  in  1876  and  lost  my 


sight  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  I  grad- 
uated from  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  in  [899.  In  1901  I  graduated 
from  the  Milwaukee  College  of  Oste- 
opathy and  have  been  in  practice  here 
in  Milwaukee  ever  since. 

"Dr.  Louisa  P.  Crowe,  who  was 
practicing  osteopathy  in  Janesville 
during  my  high  school  days,  was  the 
chief  factor  in  determining  my  career. 
She  not  only  encouraged  me  to  study 
osteopathy  but  loaned  me  the  money 
as    well. 


"pvR.  Wade  H.  Morris  has  an  office 
-*-^  in  Los  Angeles  from  which  he  es- 
capes whenever  possible  to  indulge 
his  love  of  outdoor  living.  Like  his 
fellow  Californian,  Dr.  Bowling,  he 
is  giving  part  of  his  time  to  teaching. 
Briefly  he  tells  something  of  his  own 
experience  in  gaining  the  right  to 
practice  osteopathy : 

"My  grade  and  high  school  educa- 
tion was  gained  in  the  public  schools 
of  Shelby,  Ohio.  In  1913  I  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  then  entered  Bethany 
College,  West  Virginia,  where  I  took 
two  years'  premedical  work.  I  en- 
tered the  college  of  Osteopathic  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  Los  Angeles 
in  191 5  and  graduated  in  1919  after 
a  four-year  course.  I  started  prac- 
tice that  same  year  after  passing  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  examination 
given  by  the  California  Board  of 
Medical   Examiners. 

"During  my  seven  years  of  prac- 
tice I  have  done  considerable  work 
as  one  of  the  examining  physicians 
on  the  college  clinic  staff.  I  have 
also  taught  in  several  departments 
and  am  now  the  head  of  the  general 
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The    man    with    the    cross    over   his    head    is    Dr.    Wade    Morris,    a    Los 
Angeles,  California,  osteopath  who  delights  in  camping  trips. 


medicine  department  of  the  college 
teaching  the  course  of  infections  dis- 
eases— heart  and  lung  diseases,  gas- 
tro,  intestinal  and  metabolic  disorders. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
new  Osteopathic  Hospital  and  Sani- 
tarium which  has  a  hundred  and 
twenty  beds  with  all  the  latest  equip- 
ment. 

''During  my  eighteen  years  of 
schooling  my  sister,  who  is  now  Dean 
of  Women  at  Bethany  College,  did  all 
of  my  reading  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  years  at  Bethany  and  then  I 
hired  the  services  of  a  student.  Tn 
histology,  pathology,  embryology, 
nervous  anatomy  and  physiology  I 
had  raised  diagrams  which  were  very 
beneficial. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Lions  club,  a  member  of  the  national 
Fraternity  Beta  Theta  Phi  and  also 
Phi  Sigma  Gamma,  a  professional 
fraternity. 

"I  am  a  lover  of  the  outdoors  and 


nothing  gives  me  more  rest  from  the 
every-day  life  of  a  physician  than  a 
camping  trip  or  a  duck  hunt.  My 
one  hobby  is  making  walnut  furni- 
ture." 


T\R.  Muriel  Anderson,  osteopathic 
*-*  physician,  chose  the  progressive 
town  of  David  City  in  the  wheat  belt 
of  Nebraska  as  the  location  for  the 
practice  she  hoped  to  build  up.  After 
two  years  she  finds  herself  well  es- 
tablished and  says  she  has  had  no 
reason  to  regret  her  decision  in  com- 
ing to  this  western  state. 

Her  choice  of  osteopathy  as  a  pro- 
fession was  influenced  by  treatment 
cf  her  own  in  1919.  The  same  year 
she  enrolled  as  a  freshman  student  in 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy 
at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  She  studied 
there  for  three  years  and  in  1922 
entered  the  Andrew  T.  Still  Co'lege 
of   Osteopathy  and   Surgery,   also  lo- 
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cated  at  Kirksville,  receiving  her  de- 
gree in  1923. 

The  following  summer  she  com- 
menced practice  in  North  East  Har- 
bor, Maine,  and  counted  many  of  the 
summer  visitors  as  her  patients.  In 
the  fall  she  spent  a  few  months  as 
an  assistant  in  a  small  Minnesota 
town,  going  from  there  to  open  her 
own  office  in  David  City. 

Miss  Anderson  is  Secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Blind 
Osteopaths. 

"P|R.  Anna  D.  Andersen  of  Hering- 
*-*  ton,  Kansas,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  came  with  her  parents  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  Spinal  meningitis  had  des- 
troyed her  sight  when  she  was  only 
fifteen  months  old  and  her  people 
were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
educating  a  blind  child  on  an  isolated 
Kansas  farm. 

At  thirteen  she  was  sent  to  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  Later  she  began  to 
earn  money  by  teaching  German  in 
evening  classes.  After  her  father's 
death  she  borrowed  enough  money  to 
enter  the  American  School  of  Osteo- 
pathy at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Of 
obstacles  encountered  there,  she 
writes :  "Now  ensued  a  desperate 
struggle.  My  means  were  limited. 
It  was,  therefore,  difficult  to  find  stu- 
dents willing  to  study  with  me  for 
small  pay.  I  was  unaccustomed  to 
get  about  alone  in  strange  places.  But 
after  two  years  of  strenuous  work 
and  scarcely  any  summer  intermission 
I  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
in   1905." 

Dr.    Andersen    is    married    and    is 
chairman    of    membership    committee 


of  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind. 
She  says  the  public  treats  her  with 
kindness  and  courtesy. 

TyjWN  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
*-*   Dr.     John     A.     MacDonald     has 

practised  osteopathy  for  fifteen  years, 
thoroughly  establishing  himself  in  the 
life  of  the  community  as  well  as  at- 
tending to  his  professional  duties 
When  Dr.  McDonald  came  into  the 
Outlook  office  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
brought  with  him  an  air  of  fine 
health,  optimism  and  success.  It  was 
evident  that  in  osteopathy  he  had 
found   a   vocation   which   suited   him. 


Dr.    Muriel    Anderson,    of    David    City, 

Nebraska,  Secretary  of  International 

Association    of    Blind    Osteopaths. 
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As  a  student  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
University  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1908 
Dr.  MacDonald  was  forced  to  leave 
his  classwork  because  of  failing  sight. 
During  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  for  spe- 
cial courses.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology at  a  medical  college  in  Halifax. 
After  a  year's  work  he  began  a  two 
years'  course  at  the  Posse  Gymna- 
sium, Boston.  He  graduated  with  the 
award  of  a  gold  medal  for  special 
proficiency.  He  also  studied  French 
at  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  in 
Boston. 

From  1905  to  1908  Dr.  MacDonald 
was  Principal  of  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment of  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind.  From  1908  to  191 1  he  took  a 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopathy  and  in  1911  wrote  the 
regular  State  Board  Registration  Ex- 
aminations for  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine. 
He  passed  second  highest  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  applicants.  He  sub- 
sequently registered  with  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  Board  of  Nova  Scotia 
and    began    practice    in    Halifax. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  has  been  President  of  the 
Maritime  Association  for  the  Bl'nd. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Division  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  since  its  organi- 
zation in  19T9.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Halifax  Rotary  Club,  Chancellor 
of  the  Halifax  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association. 

T\R.    E.    J.    Gray    practices    in    St. 
Thomas,  Canada.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  active  worker  in  a  number  of 


Dr.  John  A.  MacDonald,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 

osteopathic  organizations  and  alert  to 
all  professional  issues  of  moment.  He 
writes : 

"I  first  heard  of  osteopathy  in  1897 
but  did  not  become  personally  inter- 
ested and  in  touch  with  it  until  1905. 
I  attended  public  school  until  I  lost 
my  sight  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
rest  of  my  education  was  gained  in 
private  tuition  and  five  years  at  On- 
tario School  for  Blind  at  Brantford, 
Ontario.  I  entered  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  .at  Kirksville, 
Missouri,  in  September,  1905,  grad- 
uated June,  1908.  Among  other  blind 
osteopaths  who  inspired  me  to  enter 
and  succeed  in  this  profession  were 
Dr.  Anna  Domman,  Dr.  R.  W.  Bow- 
ling, now  professor  in  Los  Angeles 
College  of  Osteopathy,  Dr.  Glen  B. 
Wheeler,  now  practicing  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.    While  at  college  I  became 
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a  member  of  the  Atlas  Club,  one  of  the 
leading  professional  fraternities  and 
must  say  that  I  received  all  respect 
and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  both 
faculty  and  students  during-  my  col- 
lege course. 

"I  have  always  held  that  in  the  best 
interests  of  one's  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  condition  it  is  not  wis- 
dom to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the 
calling  of  our  choice  but  to  keep  up 
a  live  interest  along  other  lines.  With 
this,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  all 
examinations  at  college  and  have  en- 
joyed a  good  practice  now  for  about 
eighteen  years  at  my  present  office 
address. 

"I  employed  a  reader  while  at  col- 
lege and  have  not  been  without  a 
competent  assistant  throughout  my 
practice.  While  my  assistant  is  not  a 
graduate  osteopath,  she  does  the  book- 
keeping, reading,  laboratory  work, 
etc. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  Ontario  Os- 
teopathic Association  and  Western 
Ontario  Osteopathic  Association  of 
which  I  am  also  Vice-president. 

"Our  blind  osteopaths  are  unani- 
mous  in  their  praise   in  the   splendid 


Dr.  E.  J.  Gray,  St.  Thomas,  Canada 

treatment  received  at  the  various  col- 
leges. There  is  a  strong  opinion  how- 
ever that  our  'Association  fojr  the 
blind  osteopaths  might  do  much 
towards  securing  Braille  text  books 
for  the  use  of  blind  students.  We 
are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  not 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  sightless 
osteopaths  are  failures. 

"One  hundred  per  cent  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  professions 
for  the  intelligent  blind." 


Dr.  Gray  says  questionnaires  show  that : 
"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  sightless  osteopaths  earn  $2,500.  a  year. 
"Fifty  per  cent  of  sightless  osteopaths  earn  $4,500.   per  year. 
"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  sightless  osteopaths  earn  $7,500.  per  year." 


A  Girl  Who  Would  Not  Be  Discouraged 


By   Leslie  Burton    Blades 


AT  the  age  of  thirty  and  in  spite 
of  blindness,  Miss  Charlton 
Harris  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
has  conquered  life.  Not  only  does  she 
support  herself,  but  she  is  a  vital  in- 
fluence in  her  city.  She  teaches  music 
to  normal,  seeing-  people,  and  so  great 
is  her  success  that  she  is  compelled 
to  maintain  both  home  and  down-town 
studios.      Her  instrument   is  piano. 

The  excellence  of  her  work  obtains 
for  her  an  admitted  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  her  profession  in  Denver. 
The  Government  sent  to  her  a  nurse 
blinded  by  the  World  War.  Many 
of  her  pupils  occupy  public  positions. 
As  a  performer,  her  artistry  has 
caused  her  to  be  sought  for  Orpheum 
and  Concert  work. 

''The  secret  of  success  is  poise," 
she  says.  "Know  yourself  and  dare  to 
put   that   knowledge   into   action." 

In  a  recent  interview,  Miss  Harris 
graciously  told  me  the  story  of  her 
life.  The  dauntless  courage  with 
which  she  has  struggled  through  tre- 
mendous difficulties  to  her  present 
place,  as  well  as  the  unconscious  hero- 
ism and  sincere  optimism  with  which 
she  meets  every  problem  are  no  less 
striking  than  the  breadth  and  efficiency 
of  her  professional   skill. 

Save  for  a  secretary  to  read  for  her, 
she  carries  on  her  work  without  as- 
sistance. She  goes  alone  about  Denver, 
doing  her  shopping,  attending  theatres 
and   concerts. 

Important  proofs  of  her  mastery 
over  blindness  are  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  Miss  Harris  teaches 
seeing  pupils,  not   only  to   play  well, 


but  to  read  music  and  become  thor- 
ough musicians.  Confronted  by  so 
many  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles 
to  her  work  I  scarcely  knew  what  first 
to  ask  in  order  that  she  might  explain 
them  away. 

"How  can  you  continually  give  the 
pupils  new  pieces?"  I  ventured.  "It 
must  tax  you  to  keep  abreast  of  them." 

She  had  previously  told  me  she  had 
forty  students  ranging  from  small 
children  to  advanced  adults.  The 
amount  and  scope  of  material  she  must 
always  have  at  her  command  seemed 
greater  than  was  possible  without 
sight. 

"I  must  prepare  the  lesson  I  intend 
to  give  in  advance,"'  she  said.  "I 
memorize  everything.  Recently  when 
my  class  gave  a  concert  we  presented 
two  four-hand  concertos.  To  prepare 
for  these  numbers  alone,  I  had  to 
memorize  over  three  hundred  pages 
of  piano  music  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
That  sounds  big,  but  it  isn't.  You 
see,"  she  laughed,  "one  gets  to  know 
musical  structures  so  that  you  mem- 
orize sequences  of  chords,  modula- 
tions and  phrases  rather  than  indi- 
vidual notes  constituting  them.  In 
that  way  it  becomes  simple.  I  suppose 
I  know  thousands  of  pieces'and  studies 
which  I  could  play  off  hand." 

Miss  Harris  memorizes  with  amaz- 
ing facility  because  she  has  trained 
herself  to  concentration  and  developed 
mental  activity. 

Just  as  a  normal  person  reading  a 
page  takes  in  a  whole  line  of  print 
at  a  glance,  so  she  takes  in  a  whole 
line  of  music  at  once  through  the  ear. 
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She  is  helped  by  having  trained  herself 
to  recognize  pitch  by  sound,  so  that 
she  can  reproduce  music  after  hear- 
ing- it  once  or  twice. 

"That  is  a  rare  ability  and  must 
be  a  natural  gift,"  I  suggested.  Im- 
mediately she  protested  my  error. 

"Any  conscientious  student  can 
train  the  ear  to  recognize  pitch,  who 
wants  to  do  it  sufficiently  to  work  at 
it  every  day,"  she  declared.  "I  have 
seen  it   demonstrated   repeatedly." 

Miss  Harris  was  not  born  blind 
but  was  left  without  sight  while  a 
small  child.  She  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  early  childhood  so  that 
her  parents  traveled  with  her  for  two 
years. 

During  that  time  she  attempted  to 
study  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Later,  she  went  to  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Colorado 
Springs.  It  was  here  that  she  received 
her  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
music.  The  work  was  excellent,  hav- 
ing been  commended  by  all  succeed- 
ing teachers. 

She  graduated  from  the  school  be- 
lieving that  she  was  prepared  to  teach. 
"I  found  that  teachers  regarded  me 
as  an  interesting  girl  to  whom  they 
were  willing  to  give  a  few  lessons 
in  return  for  an  advertising  concert 
to  be  given  by  me,"  she  related.  "For 
three  years  I  blundered  helplessly.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  was  equipped 
with  a  large  number  of  memorized 
pieces  and  the  courage  of  despair.  I 
secured  a  few  pupils  but  I  was  still 
unable  to  do  them  or  myself  justice, 
when  Blanche  Dingly  Matthews  came 
to  Denver  to  give  Normal  work  to 
teachers,  requiring  that  each  of  her 
students   demonstrate  her  work  with 


one  of  her  pupils  before  receiving  a 
diploma.  1  went  to  her  and  was  told 
that  the  work  was  such  that  it  was 
practically  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
it.  Mrs.  Matthews  was  frankly  irri- 
tated when  I  accepted  her  challenge, 
but  I  have  since  demonstrated  what 
I  can  do  with  pupils.  I  have  my 
diploma,  and  Mrs.  Matthews  is  one 
of  my  dearest  friends." 

Briefly  and  without  affectation  she 
told  of  years  which  must  have  been 
terrific  with  struggle.  I  asked  many 
questions  but  found  Miss  Harris  re- 
freshingly unaware  that  her  experi- 
ence had  involved  stupendous   effort. 

"Religion?"  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  regarding  her  views,  "Well, 
as  a  member  of  an  orthodox  church, 
I  passed  through  a  period  of  doubt 
so  dark  that  I  dared  not  speak  of  it. 
I  came  at  last  to  a  sure  conviction 
that  my  individuality  was  a  part  of 
the  whole  and  had  a  definite  place  and 
purpose.  I  came  to  feel  that  I  was 
essential  to  life  in  some  way,  else  I 
would  not  be  alive.  It  was  my  joy 
and  my  task  to  discover  my  best  ave- 
nue of  service.  I  have  found  it,  I 
think. 

"I  urge  all  my  pupils  to  play  in 
public.  I  never  refuse  myself.  I  have 
girls  who  play  the  piano  for  their 
school  orchestras,  and  others  who  are 
musicians  for  various  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  of  Denver." 

"Do  you  employ  mechanical  appli- 
ances   in   your   teaching?" 

"I  have  the  staff  heavily  painted  on 
a  black-board.  I  can  touch  any  line 
and  ask  a  student  to  read  what  is 
written  on  it.  Then  too,  I  train  them 
by  dictating  chord  sequences  which 
they  write  and  then  read  back  to  me. 
In  this  way  I  am  able  to  handle  the 
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Charlton    Harris,    Blind    Music    Teacher 
of    Denver,    Who    Maintains    Two    Stu- 
dios for  her  Pupils 

question  of  reading  perfectly." 

Miss  Harris  has  worked  out  an 
efficient   routine   day. 

"A  lesson  at  seven-fifteen  at  my 
home  studio,"  she  says,  "a  dash  to 
my  town  studio  at  nine  and  three 
hours  giving  teachers  Normal  work. 
I  teach  individual  lessons  from  twelve 
until  two.  Today  a  theatrical  man 
has  asked  for  an  appointment  at  that 
time.  At  three  I  begin  the  regular 
grind  of  lessons  again  and  teach  until 
six.  Then  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner, 
and  to  our  Symphony  Concert  in  the 
evening." 


Nor  has  Miss  Harris  ceased  to 
study.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Horace  True- 
man,  director  of  Denver's  Symphony. 
With  him  she  studies  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  He  says  of  her  .  .  . 
"Miss  Harris'  work  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  anyone  in  my  class, 
although  the  other  members  are  see- 
ing teachers  and  headliners  of  the 
profession." 

When  this  program  is  completed 
she  devotes  her  time  to  reading  and 
composition. 

"I  have  never  yet  tried  to  publish 
because  I  have  not  composed  anything 
that  met  my  own  standards,"  she  con- 
fessed. 

Miss  Harris  has  the  greatest  gift 
that  can  assist  the  creative  artist — 
clear  self  criticism.  She  is  able  to 
analyze  and  impersonalize  her  own 
work. 

I  asked  Miss  Harris  about  the  ma- 
terial  results   of   her  work. 

"I  do  not  regard  that  as  most  im- 
portant," she  answered,  "but  in  addi- 
tion to  my  clothes  and  maintenance, 
I  have  furnished  both  my  studios. 
I  have  a  Victrola  and  hundreds  of 
records.  There  is  a  Steinway  Grand 
at  the  home  studio.  In  the  town 
studio  there  is  a  Mason  Hamlin  Up- 
right and  a  Kurtzman  Grand.  I  be- 
lieve in  using  the  best  possible  tools." 

"Do   you   like   radio?" 

"I  certainly  am  a  fan,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "I  get  a  real  thrill  listening 
in." 

As  one  chats  with  Miss  Harris  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  she  is  blind. 
She  is  alert,  energetic,  vivacious,  the 
best  type  of  modern  business  woman. 
Thinking  of  that,  I  asked  what  she 
thought  of  the  so-called  "new  woman." 

(Continued    on    page    58) 
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Long  and  Faithful  Service 

Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  who  has  just 
died,  entered  upon  his  lifework  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  in  1875  and  re- 
tired from  it  in  1920 — forty-five 
years.  No  American  leader  in  his 
labors  for  blind  people  has  given 
them  longer  and  more  faithful  ser- 
vice. 

This  service  was  twofold : — wise, 
sympathetic,  personal  shepherding  of 
his  home  flock;  and,  while  necessar- 
ily building  in  the  present,  always  do- 
ing so  with  reference  to  the  future, 
not  only  of  the  blind  of  his  school  but 
of  those  of  his  state  also. 

He  knew  every  pupil  well  and  tried 
to  give  each  the  best  that  he  was 
capable  of  receiving.  He  taught  them 
both  in  class  and  out,  examined  them, 
counseled  them,  saying  to  one  after 
another  of  them :  "My  chief  concern 
is  to  prepare  you  for  life  so  that  when 
you  leave  school  you  shall  be  able  to 
earn  your  own  bread  and  butter."  In 
school  life  he  was  everywhere  present, 
attending  all  performances,  parties, 
athletic  meets,  and  participating  wher- 
ever needed.  For  years  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  he  led  one  of  the  opposing 


hiking  teams.  This  sort  of  influ- 
ence bespeaks  the  real   leader. 

However,  the  thing  for  which  Dr. 
Dow  will  be  chiefly  remembered  is 
his  far-seeing  general  policy.  He 
found  his  school  a  mere  bunch  of  blind 
youth  as  an  appendage  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf.  He  left  it  not 
only  large  and  independent  but  also 
embracing  so  many  extensions  under 
his  direction  from  Faribault  that  his 
official  title  might  better  have  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  In- 
stitute (rather  than  school)  for  the 
Blind.  He  would  have  done  his  duty 
by  his  graduates  had  he  merely 
placed,  followed  up  and  assisted 
them.  But  he  went  farther.  He  wrote, 
and  through  persistent  effort  secured 
the  passage  of,  sane  and  progress- 
ive laws  for  all  the  blind  population 
of  the  state. 

The  upper  age  limit  for  new  pu- 
pils being  originally  twen,ty-ifive 
years,  he  had  often  to  take  adults  in- 
to his  school.  To  obviate  this  wrong 
to  the  boys  and  girls  and  yet  to  pro- 
vide some  training  to  the  older 
people  who  needed  it,  he  established 
in  his  buildings  at  Faribault  a  sum- 
mer school,  first  for  blind  men,  then 
for  blind  women ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  reduced  his  age  limit  for  ad- 
mittance to  his  regular  school  to 
twenty-one  years.  Of  course  he  had 
to  give  up  much  of  his  vacations  to 
make  the  sessions  of  the  new  en- 
terprise the  practical  success  they 
soon  became. 

Dr.  Dow  was  a  wide  reader  and  deep 
thinker,  especially  along  lines  of  edu- 
cation. He  was  an  A.  B.,  an  A.  M., 
and  a  L.  H.  D.  Many  considered 
him  "the  brains  of  the  profession." 
His    biennial    reports    and    occasional 
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papers  read  well.  Though  soft-voiced, 
he  himself  was  virile  enough,  and  he 
always  talked  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge.  At  conventions  every- 
body listened  when  he  was  speaking. 
When  the  type  question  was  raging 
he  discussed  it  with  more  light  and 
less  heat  than  anybody  else.  His 
philosophy  may  well  be  summed  up 
in  this  dictum  from  his  report  for 
1912-1913:  "The  ability  of  the  blind 
man  to  get  on  successfully  in  the  world 
will  depend  even  more  upon  his  head 
than  his  hand,  and  he  is  far  less  hand- 
icapped in  the  development  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 

Repeal  of  Law  Defeated 

Through  alertness  and  aggression 
the  Blind  Men's  Club  of  New  Jersey 
has  just  defeated  an  effort  to  repeal 
the  law  of  1921  which  gave  a  blind 
person  the  right  to  choose  a  repre- 
sentative to  mark  his  ballot. 

Letters  were  drafted  and  sent  to 
all  the  assemblymen  of  the  state  ask- 
ing that  they  vote  against  the  "re- 
pealer." A  delegation  of  the  Club 
then  went  to  the  State  Capitol  to  get 
in  touch  with  as  many  assemblymen 
as  possible.  Mr.  Thomas  Muire,  a 
blind  assemblyman  of  New  Jersey,  op- 
posed the  bill  vigorously  and  it  was 
defeated  fifty  to  five  in  the  lower 
house  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 

Thus  through  quick  action  there 
was  prevented  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  was  bound  to  deprive  blind 
voters  of  the  right  of  a  secret  ballot. 
The  Blind  Men's  Club  of  New  Jersey 
has  certainly  given  a  reason  for  its 
existence  and  deserves  great  credit 
for  what  it  has  accomplished. 


New  Sixty-four  Page  Magazine 
in  Braille 

In  April  the  American  Braille 
Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind 
published  the  first  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Review  for  the  Blind.  This 
sixty-four  page  monthly  magazine  is 
printed  by  the  interpoint  method  in 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and 
will  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
any  blind  person  in  the  country  who 
desires  it.  The  first  issue  contains 
eight  articles. 

The  publication  of  this  magazine 
marks  a  red  letter  day  upon  the 
calendar  of  work  for  the  blind.  It 
is  an  accomplishment  of  great  signi- 
ficance and  congratulations  and  thanks 
belong  to  those  who  have  made  pos- 
sible  this   new    Braille   periodical. 

Application  for  this  magazine  should 
be  made  to  the  American  Braille 
Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind, 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dana  Medal  Award 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  has  just  received 
the  Leslie  Dana  medal  for  the  most 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  pre- 
tion  in  unnecessary  blindness. 

Very  often  it  happens  that  public 
recognition  of  such  humanitarian 
service  as  IMis's  Schuyler  has  per- 
formed comes  too  late  for  tribute  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  benefactor  of 
humanity.  For  this  reason  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  that  Miss  Schuyler 
may  know  how  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  are  paying  her  tribute  for 
launching  a  campaign  of  education 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduc- 
tion  in   needless   blindness. 
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Miss  Gazella  Bennett 

By  Edward  E.   Allen 

There  has  just  died  and  been  bur- 
ied at  Hampden,  Massachusetts,  her 
childhood  home,  one  whose  life  had 
been  one  long  service  to  blind  girls, 
Miss  Gazella  Bennett.  Soon  after 
graduating  from  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege in  1874  she  taught  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  within  a  few  years  be- 
came principal  of  its  girls'  depart- 
ment. She  remembered  Dr.  Howe, 
who  died  in  1876;  but  her  destiny 
was  to  stand  at  Mr.  Ahagnos'  right 
hand  throughout  his  administration  of 
thirty  years,  and  at  his  successor's 
until  191 1,  when  failing  health  forced 
her  to  retire  on  pension.  Since  then 
she  has  been  living  with  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Knowlton,  in  Worcester  and  Hamp- 
den. 

Within  these  last  years  she  has 
often  visited  Perkins  Institution,  es- 
pecially over  that  day  in  June  when 
the  alumnae  reassemble  there,  usu- 
ally some  forty  strong.  How  wel- 
come she  always  was  !  They  revered 
her  both  for  her  sterling,  disinter- 
ested character  and  for  what  she  had 
done  for  them  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Blind  youth  are  peculiarly  in 
the  hands  of  their  friends. 

In  1880  the  initial  trial  of  kinder- 
garten methods  with  blind  girls  had 
been  made  under  her  at  South  Boston 
before  their  definite  application  had 
become  possible  in  1887  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  Having  studied  under  Baron 
Posse,  she  re-organized  her  depart- 
ment of  physical  training  according 
to  his  principles.  At  another  time  she 
reshaped  and  systematized  her  manual 
training  department,  also  along  Swe- 


dish principles.  Doubtless  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  gave  the  impulse  to  these  and 
similar  reforms ;  but  it  was  she  who 
developed  and  carried  them  out,  al- 
ways doing  so  according  to  his  spirit 
for  having  the  best  obtainable.  He 
used  to  say  to  institution  visitors:  "I 
have  shown  you  the  boys'  classes. 
Now  I  shall  show  you  a  real  school"  ; 
and  he  would  forthwith  conduct  them 
across  the  yard  to  Miss  Bennett.  What 
he  meant  was  that  the  mischances  of 
the  department,  whose  men  princi- 
pals changed  so  often  that  no  settled 
policy  had  been  possible,  the  girls' 
school  had  avoided  and  become  the 
flower  he  wished  both  might  be. 

When  in  1898  Miss  Bennett  was 
given  a  sabbatical  year  for  rest  and 
change,  she  chose  to  go  away  for 
special  study.  At  that  time  the  annual 
report  of  the  institution  printed  a 
glowing  tribute  to  this  noble  woman. 

Indeed,  that  which  Perkins  stands 
for  she  helped  make.  Even  its 
new  plant  at  Watertown  is  but  a  de- 
velopment of  the  material  conditions 
brought  out  from  South  Boston  and 
Jamaica  Plain.  Its  spirit  is  the  same. 
The  present  little  family  cottage  for 
teaching  household  economics  was 
Miss  Bennett's  idea  and  suggestion 
and,  by  request  of  the  alumnae,  was 
named  for  her.  They  lovingly  fur- 
nished and  decorated  its  living  room, 
and  there  they  assemble  for  their  ban- 
quets on  Alumnae  Days.  They  have 
learned  loyalty  from  her,  and  they 
show  it. 

The  life  career  of  a  successful 
teacher  and  leader  of  youth  is  a  su- 
premely useful  one.  That  Miss  Ben- 
nett's was  of  this  sort  all  who  knew 
her  at  Perkins  Institution  gladly  tes- 
tify. 
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Special  Course  for  Teachers 

The  special  courses  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  semi-sighted  will  again 
be  given  at  George  Pea-body  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
from  June  7th  to  July  16th.  During 
previous  summers  representatives 
have  matriculated  from  sixteen  dif- 
ferent states.  An  outline  of  the  course 
in  Education  of  the  Blind  follows : 
SB  7.      History  of  the  Education 

of  the  B'lind.    (2)    Miss  J. 

Langworthy    and    Miss 

Schoonmaker. 

SB  1 1 .  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Plans  and  Methods.  (2^) 
Miss  Humbert  and  Miss 
Catherwood. 

SB21.  Elementary  School  Prob- 
lems and  Methods.  (2^2) 
Miss  Humbert  and  Miss 
Catherwood. 

SB22.  A  General  Lecture  Course, 
with  Round-Table  Discus- 
sions. (2)  Mr.  Wampler, 
director. 

SB23.  High-School  Problems  and 
Methods.  (2)  Miss  J.  Lang- 
worthy  and  Miss  Schoon- 
maker. 

SB24.  General  and  Specific 
Problems  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind  and  How  to 
Meet  Them.  (2)  Miss  J. 
Langworthy  and  Miss 
Schoonmaker. 

SB25.  Manual  Training  for 
Girls.  (2-4-6)  Miss  F. 
Langworthy  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

SB27A.  Physical  Education  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 
(1)     Miss  Winnia. 


SB27B.  Expression  and  Dramatics 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
(2)      Miss  Winnia. 

SB35.  Music  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  (2^)  Mr.  McFerrin. 

SB36.  Braille  Shorthand.  (Us- 
ing a  Shorthand  Machine.) 
(2-4-6)     Miss  Cantrell. 

A.  A.  I.  B.  at  Nashville 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be 
held  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nashville,  from  Monday,  June 
2 1st  to  Friday,  June  25th.  There  will 
be  eleven  sessions  with  a  carefully 
prepared  program  for  each  day.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are : 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Macon,  Georgia, 
President;  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  First  Vice-President ;  J.  T. 
Hooper,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Second 
Vice-President;  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  New  York  City,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee :  B.  P.  Chap- 
pie, Chairman,  Bathgate,  North  Da- 
kota ;  I.  S.  Wampler,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee ;  W.  B.  Race,  Brantford,  On- 
tario; Miss  Florence  E.  Blake,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado  ;  Prof.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  South  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts ;  President  and  Secretary,  Ex 
Officio. 

It  is  desired  that  superintendents 
and  teachers  send  questions  to  Super- 
intendent J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Mary- 
land. Products  of  industrial  depart- 
ments are  also  desired  for  exhibit. 
These  should  be  sent  to  Superinten- 
dent Wampler,  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  and  marked  "For  Exhibit." 


The  Summer  School  as  an  Agency  for 
Rehabilitating  the  Adult  Blind 

Address  delivered  by  J.  T.  HOOPER,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  June,    [925 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  held  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  June, 
1912,  a  prominent  superintendent 
made  a  statement  as  follows:  "I 
carry  my  children  through  school 
as  best  I  can,  grant  them  their  di- 
plomas, then  lead  them  to  the  front 
door,  bid  them  God-speed  and  there 
my  duty  ends." 

This  was  my  first  convention  af- 
ter assuming  the  superintendency 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  statement  thus  made 
came  to  me  as  a  shock.  But  it  has 
probably  caused  more  thought  and 
has  brought  about  more  active  work 
on  my  part  than  any  other  statement 
made  in  that  or  any  other  conven- 
tion. During  all  my  public  school 
career,  I  had  followed  the  gradu- 
ates of  my  schools  out  into  life  and 
helped  them  in  obtaining  positions, 
advised  with  them,  encouraged  and 
aroused  them,  and  felt  that  I  must 
always  have  a  life  interest  in  those 
whom   I  have   helped  to  develop. 

On  our  way  home,  Mrs.  Hooper 
and  myself  discussed  the  statement 
and  wondered  if  this  could  truly  be 
the  condition  in  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  and  if  the 
duty  of  the  school  really  ended  with 
the  graduation  of  the  children.  We 
determined  that,  as  far  as  Wiscon- 
sin was  concerned,  another  course 
should  be  followed. 


The  summer  school  at  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind  is  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  the  policy  which 
we  determined  to  follow.  It  was  not 
long  after  taking  up  work  for  the 
blind  that  we  were  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  sighted  world 
concerning  the  blind,  their  capabili- 
ties, their  desires,  their  real  handi- 
caps, and  how  they  should  be 
treated  by  the  sighted  world  was  the 
great  work  of  any  person  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

Accordingly,  we  cast  about  for 
means  of  doing  something  practical 
for  the  blind  graduates  of  our  school 
and,  along  with  them,  the  adult 
blind  in  the  state  who  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  school.  The 
thought  came  to  us  that  the  phys- 
ical plant  valued  at  about  a  million 
dollars,  which  normally  was  out  of 
commission  three  months  in  the 
year,  should  pay  dividends  for  full 
time  service.  We  also  learned  that 
Superintendent  Dow  of  Minnesota 
had  been  carrying  on  a  summer 
school  for  adult  blind  and  was  get- 
ting results,  and  we  determined  that 
Wisconsin  should  enter  upon  this 
field.  Therefore,  we  had  a  law 
passed  in  1917  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  summer  school  for  the 
adult  blind  shall  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind." 

You  will  notice  that  this  law  is 
very  general  in  character  and  leaves 
the  details  of  all  arrangements  and 
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plans  of  the  school  entirely  with  the 
superintendent  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control.  We  be- 
lieve that,  as  far  as  possible,  laws 
passed  by  state  legislatures  provid- 
ing functions  for  work  for  the  blind 
should  be  very  general  in  character. 
Laws  written  in  general  terms 
never  handicap  the  work  of  the 
policies  for  which  they  are  passed 
and  are  elastic  enough  to  meet 
changed  conditions  and  unexpected 
details,  while  more  definite  laws 
would  often  thwart  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

For  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
this  law,  a  continuous  appropria- 
tion of  $1500  a  year  was  made  by  the 
same  legislature.  Appropriation 
measures  always  come  at  the  end  of 
the  session  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  to  get  started 
in   1917. 

However,  in  1918,  the  summer 
school  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  was  opened  with  an  at- 
tendance of  fourteen  men.  About 
one-third  of  them  who  came  here 
were  former  pupils  of  the  school  and 
came  to  receive  training  in  piano 
player  action.  The  other  two-thirds 
were  men  who  had  become  blind 
after  school  age  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
an  education  or  of  learning  any 
trade,  and  many  of  them  did  not 
even  know  how  to  philosophically 
live  as  blind  men.  Our  first  aim  was 
to  work  with  this  larger  group  and 
through  the  association  with  the 
former  pupils  of  the  school  reconcile 
them  to  their  condition,  show  them 
how  their  handicap  could  be  sur- 
mounted, give  them  hope,  ambition, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  about 


a  fine  morale  and  independent  spirit 
among  those  in  attendance. 

We  also  taught  reading  and  writ- 
ing of  the  embossed  types,  the  use 
of  the  typewriter,  and  such  trades 
as  basketry,  broom-making,  weav- 
ing, caning,  and  hammock-making. 
For  those  who  came  for  piano  player 
action,  we  put  in  a  very  strong 
course  and  tried  to  make  the  equip- 
ment such  as  would  prepare  those 
who  were  already  tuners  to  take  on 
the  new  work  which  modern  instru- 
ments were  demanding.  We  ob- 
tained fifteen  or  twenty  models  of 
different  player  actions  and  pro- 
vided an  equipment  which  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  at  least  the  largest,  of 
any  equipment  in  a  Tuning  Depart- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
this  country. 

In  1919  we  had  15  men  in  attend- 
ance; in  1920,  32  men;  in  1921,  50 
men.  At  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1921,  however,  the  appro- 
priation was  increased  from  $1500 
to  $3000  per  year,  and  in  1922  we  in- 
vited both  men  and  women  to  at- 
tend. At  this  session  we  had  42  men 
and  18  women,  or  a  total  of  60.  In 
1923  we  had  31  men  and  18  women, 
or  a  total  of  49.  In  1924  we  had 
43  men  and  28  women,  or  a  total 
of  71,  and  this  year  we  have  53  men 
and  28  women,  or  a  total  of  81. 

During  the  entire  eight  years,  we 
have  had  a  total  number  of  372  men 
and  women,  and  we  have  used  less 
than  $20,000  for  the  work.  In  other 
words,  for  less  than  a  per  capita 
cost  of  $60,  giving  an  eight-weeks 
course  including  maintenance,  teach- 
ing, supplies,  and  equipment,  we 
have  rehabilitated  more  than  370 
people.    I  challenge  like  results  any- 
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where  in  the  word  for  a  like  amount 
of  expenditure. 

As  to  actual  practical  results,  I 
cite  the  following;  Practically  all 
blind  custom  piano  tuners  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  have  been  given 
thorough  training  in  the  handling 
of  piano  player  actions.  Thus  all 
our  former  graduates  have  been  so 
rehabilitated  that  they  can  compete 
with  sighted  tuners  in  modern  busi- 
ness competition.  Many  of  our  for- 
mer students,  who  graduated  before 
our  Industrial  and  Home  Econom- 
ics Departments  were  developed, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
training  which  is  in  accordance  with 
modern  school  thought  and  along 
practical,  industrial,  and  home- 
building  lines.  In  addition  to  this, 
almost  300  blind  men  and  women 
who  became  blind  after  school  age 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  trained 
in  reading,  the  use  of  the  typewriter, 
and  in  some  industrial  or  home  eco- 
nomic pursuit  so  that  they  can  do 
their  part  in  the  life  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  In  other  words, 
we  have  given  them  hope,  ambition, 
self-respect,  and  self-reliance,  and 
have  incited  the  desire  to  be  some- 
thing and  do  something  regardless 
of  the  handicap  which  has  over- 
taken them. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  individual  ex- 
periences :  A  blind  man  over  sev- 
enty attended  the  summer  school 
the  first  or  second  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, learned  typewriting  and  bas- 
ketry. I  met  his  son-in-law  three 
or  four  months  after  the  school 
closed,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Hooper, 
if  the  summer  school  has  done 
nothing  more  than  what  it  has  done 
for  our  father,  it  is  worth  all  it  costs 


the  state.  Our  home  is  a  changed 
home  and  father  is  a  changed  man. 
Before  he  went  he  was  fretful,  mor- 
ose, and  disagreeable.  Xow  he  is 
happy,  busy,  and  contented.  We 
have  purchased  him  a  typewriter 
and  he  is  writing  to  all  his  friends 
and  they  are  writing  to  him,  and 
life  means  something  to  him  now." 
Another  man  who  had  sat  for 
twelve  years  in  a  chair,  with  nothing 
to  do,  nothing  to  read,  simply  sit- 
ting, sitting,  left  to  his  own  inner 
thoughts,  and  with  utter  hopeless- 
ness, wishing  and  praying  only  for 
death,  came  to  the  summer  school 
in  1923.  He  had  to  be  brought  and 
he  was  almost  afraid  to  walk 
around,  even  when  guided  by  an- 
other. The  thought  of  going  alone 
to  the  dining  room  or  dormitory 
brought  a  shudder  and,  as  to  ven- 
turing outside  of  the  house  alone, 
this  seemed  utterly  beyond  even 
hope.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks, 
through  the  influence  of  other  blind 
people  who  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences, and  through  the  morale 
and  spirit  inspired  in  the  school,  he 
was  able  to  go  to  the  dormitory 
and  dining  room  and  classes  unas- 
sisted, was  able  and  anxious  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  half-mile  walk  in 
front  of  the  school  unattended,  and 
took  part  of  the  journey  home  with- 
out a  guide.  He  returned  in  1924 
alone  and,  as  he  said,  he  had  be- 
come an  independent,  happy,  ambi- 
tious man,  anxious  to  be  something 
and  do  something.  He  told  me  he 
would  not  take  any  amount  of 
money  for  what  the  school  had  done 
for  him  and  would  give  all  he 
had  or  ever  expected  to  have  for 
the   training   he    had    received    pro- 
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vided  it  could  not  be  obtained  any 
other  way.  He  is  determined  to  be 
entirely  independent  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  made  his  own  liv- 
ing and  has  contributed  his  part  to 
the  life  of  his  community  ever  since 
the  second  summer  school  which  he 
attended  in  1924.  This  alone  is  al- 
most worth  the  total  expense  of  our 
entire  six  or  seven  years  of  summer 
school  work. 

Another  man  came  to  the  school 
practically  blind  because  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  eyelids.  We  not  only  gave 
him  the  training  which  we  gave  to 
all  the  other  men,  but  we  had  an 
operation  performed,  which  opened 
the  lids  and  gave  him  considerable 
vision.  He  returned  to  his  home  af- 
ter eight  weeks  and  went  back  to 
his  former  occupation,  that  of  a 
cook.  Both  he  and  his  family  wrote 
several  letters  expressing  wonder- 
ful gratitude  for  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  short  time  he 
was  with  us.  On  account  of  sick- 
ness, he  was  unable  to  continue  as  a 
cook,  but  he  bought  a  loom  and, 
through  the  training  he  received  in 
weaving  and  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  supported  his  family  for  sev- 
eral years. 

A  blind  woman,  whose  handicap 
came  too  late  for  school  life,  spent 
three  summers  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  and  became  so 
proficient  in  basketry  that  we  have 
engaged  her  as  a  teacher  along  this 
line  for  the  present  summer  session. 
She  is  a  woman  who  not  only  knows 
life  and  what  it  should  mean,  but 
she  is  a  strong  observer  and  student 
of  the  life  of  others.  She  has  told 
me  over  and  over  again  that  our 
summer  school   was  a   God-send  to 


the  adult  blind  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. Moreover,  she  said  she  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  the  summer 
term  as  the  brightest,  happiest,  and 
most  cheerful  two  months  of  the 
year. 

Another  blind  man,  an  Austrian, 
who  was  blinded  in  a  mine  explo- 
sion in  northern  Minnesota,  drifted 
to  Milwaukee  for  medical  aid  and 
finally  came  to  the  summer  school 
for  rehabilitation.  We  trained  his 
fingers  in  basketry,  but  on  account 
of  lack  of  language  we  had  difficulty 
in  teaching  him  to  read  and  to  write 
and  to  use  the  typewriter.  One  of 
our  teachers  agreed  to  help  him 
evenings  during  the  regular  school 
year,  provided  he  could  get  a 
job  in  Janesville.  We  obtained  a 
position  for  him  as  rubber  in  a  pho- 
nograph factory  and  he  became  an 
expert,  earning  during  war  time  as 
high  as  $15  a  day.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  there  was  no  demand  for 
phonographs  and,  accordingly,  Joe 
lost  his  job.  He  had  been  working 
two  years  and  a  half  when  he 
handed  me  his  bank  book,  which 
showed  a  saving  of  $2900,  besides 
supporting  himself  and  sending 
money  to  a  dependent  sister  in  Aus- 
tria during  that  period.  He  finally 
left  Janesville  and  turned  up  in 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Palmer  had  an 
opening  for  an  intelligent  man  in  a 
furniture  factory  and  knowing  that 
Joe  came  from  Wisconsin  and  having 
heard  of  the  success  of  a  blind  man 
in  that  work  in  Janesville  asked  Joe 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion. His  reply  was  "I  am  the  man," 
and  he  got  work  along  the  very  line 
in  which  he  had  been  trained.  Re- 
ports  since   that   time    have    shown 
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that  he  is  still  succeeding,  and  he 

is  an  independent,  self-reliant  man. 
He  says,  "I  have  made  considerable 
more  money  since  I  became  blind 
than  I  did  as  a  sighted,  unhandi- 
capped  man." 

I  wish  I  could  take  every  member 
of  this  convention  to  Janesville  for 
a  visit  to  the  closing  exercises  of 
our  summer  school  each  year.  I 
wish  you  could  listen  to  the  state- 
ments and  real,  genuine  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  come  from  the 
men  and  women  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  the  [training  that 
we  offer.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for 
many  years.  I  have  felt  the  thrill 
which  comes  to  all  teachers  when 
men  and  women,  who  have  been  my 
pupils,  in  after  years  have  come  to 
me  and  said:  "Mr.  Hooper,  whatever 
I  am  and  whatever  success  I  have 
had  in  this  world  is  due  to  the  in- 
spiration and  teachings  which  you 
gave  me  while  at  school."  But  no- 
where else  have  I  ever  experienced 
such  thrills  and  such  pleasure  as  I 
have  experienced  at  the  close  of  our 
summer  sessions.  The  hand-shakes, 
the  expressions  of  happiness  and 
gratitude  on  the  faces  of  these  men 
and  women,  and  the  genuine  thank- 
fulness which  they  express  as  they 
bid  us  goodbye  and  thank  us  for 
what  we  have  done  for  them  in  these 
summer  sessions  has  more  than 
compensated  for  all  the  extra  work 
and  all  the  extra  cost  which  the 
summer  school  has  necessitated. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  is  unique 
in  the  handling  of  the  work  for  the 
blind.  The  regular  school,  the  sum- 
mer school,  and  the  commission  or 
agency  for  the  adult  blind,  are  all 
under  the  supervision  and  direction 


of  one  person.  Accordingly,  all  our 
work    dovetails    and    is    planned    to 

assist  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
the  other  departments.  Those 
trained  in  the  summer  school  have 
the  assistance  of  the  agency  in  put- 
ting them  to  work  and  in  selling  the 
products  which  they  make  in  their 
own  shops  or  own  homes.  At  best, 
we  have  not  laborers  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  which  the  agency 
has  created  through  its  employment 
and  sales  departments.  I  can  not  go 
into  detail  regarding  the  work  of 
the  agency,  but  the  training  in  the 
summer  school  is  such  that  we  have 
small  shops  established  by  those 
thus  trained  in  their  own  communi- 
ties, where  rugs,  brooms,  and  bas- 
kets are  manufactured,  and  where 
the  workers  are  enabled  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  practically  self-support- 
ing. Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the 
results  of  our  summer  school  ex- 
perience. 


I  do  not  advocate  the  summer 
school  as  a  panacea  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  rehabilitation  work.  I  do 
not  offer  it  as  the  greatest  scheme 
which  has  been  put  forward  to  aid 
the  adult  blind.  I  do  advocate  it, 
however,  as  a  means  which  can  be 
used  by  all.  The  cost  is  nominal, 
the  equipment  is  at  hand,  and  the 
results  which  can  be  obtained  are 
great.  I  close  with  an  appeal  to  all 
those  in  charge  of  work  for  the 
blind  to  make  a  better  and  more 
efficient  use  of  what  we  have  within 
our  reach  and  not  clamor  so  much 
for  more  money,  more  organiza- 
tions, and  far-off,  untried  schemes 
for  doing  our  work. 


A  "Familiar"  School  for  Blind  Children 


By  Laura  Movaglia 

Milan,  Italy 


Miss  Laura  Novaglia  of  Milan  is  the  author  of  five  books:  "The  Blind 
and  Experimental  Pedagogy — Congress  for  Familiar  Education,"  1906; 
"Muscular  Sense  of  the  Blind,"  1909;  "Pro  Ciechi,"  1911;  "Faville  di 
Fede,"  1919;  "Essays  on  New  School  for  Children  Born  Blind,"  1921. 
She  has  sent  to  the  Outlook  a  picture  of  herself  in  the  garden  of  what 
she  calls  her  "Familiar"  School — a  home  school  in  which  she  is 
carrying  out  some  of  her  theories  of  teaching.  For  many  years  Miss 
Novaglia    was    a    teacher    in    the    Institute    for    the    Blind    in    Milan. 


IN  my  book — "A  New  School  for 
Blind-Born  Children."  I  have 
pointed  out  my  personal  belief  that 
children  who  have  never  seen  may 
get  a  rational  education  only  by  a 
familiar  type  of  school,  a  school  which 
allows  them  to  be  in  touch  with  all 
forms  and  needs  of  every-day  life. 

According"  to  my  own  experience, 
the  bringing  up  of  such  children  in 
a  large  Institute  among  others  who 
are  only  partially  blind,  or  became 
blind  after  they  had  once  seen,  is  a 
mistake. 


I  would  like  to  see  the  kind  of  fa- 
miliar school  which  I  have  started 
encouraged  as  a  way  to  get  the  most 
from  children  who  were  born  blind. 
I  began  my  work  three  years  ago  with 
four  poor  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls  aged  between  five  and  seven  and 
coming  from  villages  in  the  south  of 
Italy  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
real  help  for  them.  The  eldest,  whose 
father  is  also  blind,  was  from  a  very 
poor  family.  He  responded  quickly 
to  sea  air  and  outdoor  life.  This  boy 
has   a   very  active   nature  and   disre- 
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gards  his  misfortune  in  great  degree. 
The  second  boy  had  lost  his  father 
and  his  mother  was  a  poor  country 
woman.  He  is  extremely  musical 
and  quickly  developed  into  a  big, 
strong  boy.  One  of  the  little  girls 
was  a  war  orphan,  the  other,  before 
she  came  to  me,  was  a  half-wild  little 
creature,  left  to  herself  almost  entirely 
and  very  shy.  The  first  weeks  she 
spent  with  me  I  could  not  get  her 
to  undress  at  night. 

These  children  live  with  me  in  my 
small  inn,  following  in  their  studies 
as  much  as  possible  the  usual  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  classes.  They  all 
read  and  write  Braille  very  well,  in- 
deed. All  my  teaching  is  strictly  ex- 
perimental and  as  spontaneous  as  pos- 
sible. The  children  all  do  some 
manual  work — some  of  this  we  sell 
for  the  profit  of  our  little  household. 
They  help  in  the  housekeeping,  each 


in  his  turn,  arranging  the  dinner 
table,  making  their  beds,  dusting  fur- 
niture. They  clean  mattresses  and 
rugs,  prepare  vegetables  and  light  the 
oven.  When  I  was  ill  for  two  days 
they  did  the  cooking — successfully. 

Never  before  has  home  seemed  to 
me  such  a  rich  museum  of  useful 
tests  with  its  suggestions  of  elemen- 
tary knowledge — in  chemistry,  phy- 
sics and  mechanics.  In  the  life  at 
the  sea  side  or  in  the  country  fields 
they  constantly  fill  my  heart  with  joy 
by  revealing  how  much  of  Nature 
they  grasp  and  how  deeply  they  en- 
joy it. 

Every  day  brings  forth  in  these 
four  children  real  wonders  of  physical 
independence  and  I  firmly  hope  this 
is  but  the  first  step  toward  conquer- 
ing the  misfortune  of  blindness  which 
has  come  upon  them  and  which  migh: 
have  wrecked  their  lives. 


The  Major 

(An  Acrostic) 
By  H.  R.  Latimer 


Manfully,  modestly,  blazing  the  way, 

Radiantly,  graciously  helping  the  blind, 

Comes  the  Good  Major,  whose  hand  shall  unbind, 

Handicapped  hundreds  who  brood  while  they  pray, 

Asking  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  day. 

Rally  thy  forces,  Good  Major,  and  kind ; 

Lead  on  to  Canaan,  and,  yonder  behind, 

Egypt's  dread  darkness  will  vanish  away. 

Soldiers,  behold,  as  the  dawn  groweth  bright, 

Major  serve  manna  to  hungering  blind. 

I  thus  beheld  him  when  yet  it  was  night, 

Giving  in  secret  to  them  he  could  find. 

Echoes  of  praises  from  men  without  sight 

Laud  him  to  heaven  on  wings  of  the  wind. 
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Life  Insurance  Book  Brailled 

"Insurance  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices," the  work  on  Insurance  which 
was  brailled  through  the  efforts  of 
Julius  Jonas  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  is  now  being- 
placed  in  public  libraries  free  of 
charge.  It  is  already  installed  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Library ;  the  New 
York  City  Public  Library ;  the  New 
York  State  Library ;  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Library;  the  North- 
west Library  (Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary) ;  the  Library  of  Congress ; 
the  Perkins  Institution  Library;  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  brailled  edition  is  in  three 
volumes  containing  402  pages.  Rob- 
ert Reigel,  Ph.D.  and  H.  J.  Loman, 
A.M.,  both  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
authors  and  the  same  work  is  used 
in  about  forty  colleges.  It  is  copy- 
righted by  Prentice  Hall  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  the  em- 
bossing in  Braille  was  done  at  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the   Blind. 

The  distribution  of  this  book 
where  it  may  be  of  access  to  sight- 
less men  who  desire  to  take  up  the 
profession  of  Life  Insurance,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  Mr.  Jonas's  care- 
fully worked  out  plans  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service  to  those  who  have  en- 
countered the  same  difficulty  in  earn- 
ing a  living  that  he  himself  has  done. 

Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund 

The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind    in    London    announces    that 


there  has  been  inaugurated  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  "The  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Gift  Fund  for  the  Blind." 

"The  object  of  this  Fund  shall  be 
to  present  gifts,  in  so  far  as  the 
Fund  will  permit,  to  pupils  of  rec- 
ognized institutions  and  colleges  for 
the  blind  on  completion  of  their 
training;  that  the  gifts  should  take 
the  form  of  special  apparatus,  Braille 
writers,  watches  or  other  useful  ap- 
pliances;  that  all  gifts  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  relieve  any 
Institution,  Society  or  Agency  of  its 
obligations ;  and  that  each  gift  should 
bear  an  inscription  "Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial   Gift." 

Cheques,  postal  orders,  etc.,  should 
be  made  payable  to  "The  Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Fund"  and  for- 
warded to  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London. 

New  Magazine  in  Revised  Braille 

The  Universal  Braille  Press  of 
Los  Angeles  announces  that  it  is 
their  purpose  to  issue  a  secular 
monthly  magazine  "devoted  to  edu- 
cational articles  abreast  of  the  times, 
good  fiction,  current  news  and  a 
section  'Broadcasts  from  Braille- 
land'  interpointed  in  Revised 
Braille ;  Grade  One  and  a  Half." 
The  first  issue  will  go  to  press  as 
soon  as  enough  subscriptions  at 
$3.00  a  year  justify  publication.  An 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  raise 
funds  from  philanthropic  and  other 
sources  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
reducing  the  price  to  five  cents  a 
copy  or  sixty  cents  a  year. 


My  Visit  to  the  Roerich  Museum 

By   Leontine  Hirsch 

Blind   student   of   the    Master    Institute   of   United   Arts. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  stands 
out  so  vividly  in  my  memory 
as  my  first  visit  to  the  Roerich 
Museum.  It  was  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Tibet  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor Nicholas  Roerich.  For  weeks, 
my  school,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  museum,  had  anticipated  this 
day  by  a  lively  stir  of  activities  in 
perparing  for  the  occasion,  and  by 
most  animated  discussions  arising 
from  the  deep  interest  the  forth- 
coming event  inspired.  The  public 
was  invited  to  view  the  paintings 
on  exhibition  for  the  first  time  that 
day. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, when  I  came  to  school  for  my 
music  lesson,  I  was  amazed  and 
moved  to  hear  my  teacher  say  that 
she  wished  me  to  come  to  the  mu- 
seum on  that  opening  day.  I,  who 
am  bereft  of  sight,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment stunned.  This  teacher  had  in- 
vited me  to  concerts,  she  had  in- 
vited me  to  lectures,  she  had 
gently  passed  my  fingers  over 
statues  and  busts  ;  now,  she  was  of- 
fering to  lend  me  her  eyes. 

I  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  would  go  through 
the  museum  with  my  teacher,  and 
when  the  day  finally  arrived,  after 
what  seemed  to  me  an  eternity  of 
time,  I  started  for  the  museum  with 
a  feeling  of  mingled  doubt  and 
hope.  Doubt — that  my  feeble  spirit 
could  soar  the  heights  in  which  the 
artist    soul    dwelt ;    hope — that    my 


teacher  would,  wi.h  her  divine  spirit, 
lift  mine  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing. As  I  look  back  upon  that 
day,  it  seems  to  me  that  hope  was 
stronger  within  me  than  doubt  ;  and 
yet,  little  did  I  imagine  that  the 
chains  which  so  sadly  bind  us  to 
earth  could,  in  one  magic  moment, 
be  broken  for  all  time.  The  chains 
that  bound  me  to  earth  were  that 
day  broken,  and  I  would  not  for  the 
world  have  them  mended  again. 

A  poet  has  said,  "The  world  is 
too  much  with  us."  Never  did  I  so 
strongly  feel  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment as  when  I  was  transported, 
for  a  few  brief  hours,  into  a  world 
so  beautiful  and  so  peaceful  that  I 
lost  all  thought  of  this,  our  earthly 
world.  In  the  museum,  my  teacher 
led  me  from  painting  to  painting, 
and  as  we  stood  before  each  one, 
explained  to  me  in  full  detail  every 
stroke  of  the  Master's  brush ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  thought  that  had 
guided  the  brush.  Oh,  what  a  world 
of  beauty  was  opened  to  me !  Oh, 
what  holy  ground  I  was  treading 
upon !  The  feeling  that  came  over 
me  in  this  beautiful  world  of  peace 
and  quiet,  of  hope  and  faith,  of  love 
and  understanding,  can  be  likened 
only  to  that  feeling  which  comes 
over  me  when  I  am  in  a  place  of 
worship.  And  indeed,  why  should 
I  have  not  felt  so?  Is  the  Roerich 
Museum  not  a  place  of  worship? 
Can  a  place  that  harbors  the  spirit 
of  such  an  idealist,  such  a  visionary, 
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Leontine   Hirsch 


such  a  devoted  friend  of  humanity 
as  Professor  Roerich,  be  anything 
but  a  place  of  worship?  As  I  sit 
here  and  ponder,  I  am  once  again 
in  the  museum  with  my  teacher  by 
my  side.  Once  again  I  hear  the 
voice  of  a  friend  saying,  "To  see 
these  paintings,  one  needs  but  the 
eye  of  the  spirit."  It  is  only  with 
each  succeeding  day  that  I  realize 
the  depth  and  wisdom  of  those  few 
words.  Certainly  without  the  eye 
of  the  spirit  those  glorious  paintings 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  understood. 
I  could  not  see  them  with  my 
physical  eye,  and  yet  they  have  built 
for  me  an  invisible  kingdom  in 
which  beauty  and  hope  reign  su- 
preme. 


Most  beautiful  to  contemplate  is 
the  painting  called,  "She  Who 
Leads."  A  northern  dramatist  with 
his  pen  and  Professor  Roerich  with 
his  brush  both  pay  the  same  trib- 
ute to  Womanhood.  In  his  lines, 
"Woman  is  the  mightiest  power  on 
earth,  and  it  lies  with  her  to  lead 
men  whither  the  Almighty  God 
would  have  him  go."  This  dramatist 
aptly  expresses  Professor  Roerich's 
conception  of  AVomanhood.  The 
painting  "She  AVho  Leads"  repre- 
sents a  woman  climbing  a  steep 
ascent,  and  looking  back  upon  a 
man  who  is  being  led  by  her  to  the 
heights.  With  her  gaze  upon  him, 
and  yet  inclining  in  the  direction 
of  the  heights,  she  seems  to  entreat 
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him  to  take  the  path  that  leads  to 
higher    planes.      He,    holding    onto 

the  hem  of  her  garment,  seems 
grateful  to  be  led.  A  woman  stand- 
ing before  this  painting  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  thought  that  this 
divine  mission  is  hers.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  standing  before 
this  painting  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  force  and  the  truth  of  it.  "She 
Who  Leads,"  calls  forth  the  best 
that    is    in    us.  It    fills    us    with 

reverence. 

Another  painting  that  evokes 
the  same  response  in  us  is  "The 
Mother  of  the  World."  It  portrays 
a  sitting  feminine  figure  surrounded 
by  a  most  beautiful  blue  light.  One 
hand  is  raised  in  an  attitude  of  bene- 
diction, the  other  hand  she  holds 
close  to  her  bosom  as  if  cherishing 
a  treasure  which  she  is  safe-guard- 
ing for  humanity.  Only  the  lower 
part  of  her  face  is  visible.  The 
upper  half  is  veiled,  as  though  to 
shield  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a  vision  which  it  is  'not  yet  prepared 
to  view.  The  little  fishes  at  the 
foot  of  the  painting  represent 
silence.  The  Star  of  "The  Mother 
of  the  World"  shines  above  her. 
This  painting  arrests  the  attention 
of  everyone  who  sees  it,  for  it  brings 
with  it  a  deep  feeling  of  peace,  si- 
lence and  love. 

In  the  painting  "Remember,"  we 
see  a  youth  on  horseback  leaving  his 
home  and  loved  ones  to  set  forth 
upon  a  pilgrimage  of  the  world.  He 
is  eager,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  per- 
form his  mission  ;  and  yet  he  casts  a 
lingering  glance  upon  the  home  he 
is  leaving,  and  upon  the  dear  ones 


who  are  bidding  him  God-speed. 
They  seem  to  entreat  him  to  remem- 
ber the  time-honored  tradition  of 
home,  and  to  cherish  the  ideals  in- 
culcated within  him  by  it,  no  matter 
where  he  may  roam,  nor  how  allur- 
ing the  goods  of  the  world.  As  they 
send  him  this  reminder,  he  looks 
back  at  that  little  home  as  though 
he  would  fain  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
with  him.  He  knows  he  cannot  do 
this,  so  instead,  he  vows  to  live  up 
to  the  standard  it  has  set  up  for 
him.  This  painting  renewed  within 
me  my  own  love  for  my  home,  and 
made  me  realize  that  no  matter  how 
far  we  wander  from  home  in  search 
of  happiness,  we  return  to  it  ulti- 
mately to  find  that  our  greatest 
happiness  lies  there. 

The  picture  that  means  most  to 
me  is  "Burning  of  Darkness."  It 
portrays  a  procession  of  Holy 
Teachers  coming  down  from  the 
heights.  They  are  going  down  into 
the  valley  vvdiere  humanity  dwells, 
bringing  with  them  gifts  from  above 
to  destroy  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds humanity.  In  the  beautiful 
blue  light  the  mountain  peaks  stand 
out  very  strikingly.  This  picture 
appeals  to  me  so  strongly  because 
it  seems  to  be  a  record  of  my  own 
experience.  My  life,  too,  seemed  to 
be  enveloped  in  darkness,  until  I 
found  God-sent  friends,  who  seemed 
to  come  to  me  from  the  heights  to 
burn  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
me.  These,  my  Holy  Teachers,  have 
not  only  destroyed  the  darkness, 
but  have  established  in  its  place  a 
radiant  light  I  never  dared  dream 
of.  I  yearn  to  go  forth  and  prepare 
myself,  so  that  I,  too,  may  enter  the 
service  of  humanity. 


John  Auer,  Maker  of  Violins 

By  Frances  Staver  Twining 


John  Auer  at  Work  on  a  Favorite  Fiddle 


ONE  day,  not  long  ago,  I  chanced 
to  see  among  a  group  of  pho- 
tographs of  local  interest  a 
picture  of  a  man  holding  in  his  hands 
an  unfinished  violin ;  under  this  pho- 
tograph was  the  caption :  This  Blind 
Alan  Makes  Violins. 

Interested  in  both  violin-making 
and  in  the  work  of  the  blind  I  called 
up  the  publication  office  and  learned 
that  the  man  was  John  Auer,  a  resi- 
dent at  the  Oregon  Employment  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Getting  in  touch  with  this  Institute 
I  found  Mr.  Auer  glad  to  talk  to  me 
about  himself  and  his  work.      He  is 


a  man  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  the 
significant  thing  about  him,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  fact  that  he  took  up  his 
vocation  of  violin-making  only  about 
three  years  ago. 

I  learned  that  John  Auer  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  October 
10,  i860;  that  he  followed  his  trade  of 
carpenter,  with  a  little  experience  in 
engineering,  until  fifteen  years  ago 
when,  falling  from  a  tall  building,  he 
met  with  the  accident  which  cost  him 
his  sight.  He  is  totally  blind.  A 
little  later  on  he  learned  to  cane  chairs 
and  he  still  works  in  the  Caning  Shop. 
In  his  spare  time,  only,  he  has 
worked  at  the  making  of  violins,  often 
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staying    in    his   little    shop    until    the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  absorbed 

in   the  work  he   loves   to   do. 

( )f  course,  1  wanted  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  he  had  conic  to  the 
point  of  attempting  so  difficult  a  thing, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  most  of 
us  feel  that  adventuring  into  a  new 
held  of  endeavor  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  happened  that  he  had  a  friend, 
also  blind,  who  played  the  violin. 
This  friend  knew  that  in  his  youth 
Mr.  Auer  had  played  a  guitar  and  he 
urged  him  to  get  one  and  to  play 
with  him.  Mr.  Auer  did  so.  Many 
pleasant  hours  followed  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  this  friend  used 
to  leave  his  instrument  in  Mr.  Auer's 
room. 

One  day  this  blind  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  music  was  confined  to 
the  guitar,  picked  up  the  violin.  He 
loved  to  run  his  sensitive  fingers  over 
the  polished  surface  and  to  test  the 
tone.  This  day  he  took  up  the  bow 
and  drew  it  across  the  strings,  feel- 
ing for  the  tones,  listening  to  the 
vibrations ;  then,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "By  Jove,  I  said  to  myself,  I 
believe  I  could  learn  to  play  you  !" 

Within  a  week's  time  Mr.  Auer 
had  proven  to  his  satisfaction  that 
he  could  learn  to  play  his  friend's 
violin.  Gradually  he  mastered  the 
technique  and  found  himself  on  the 
borders  of  a  new  and  delightful  ex- 
perience. This  in  itself,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  no  small  accomplishment. 

As  he  played  and  studied,  this  new 
violinist  of  sixty-two  years  of  age 
found  himself  eager  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  instrument.  The  more 
information  he  acquired,  the  greater 
became  his  interest.      He  sought  out 


those  who  could  tell  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  not  only  the  history 
hut  about  the  mechanism  that  made 
possible  the  timbre,  the  tone, — the 
very    soul   of   a   violin. 

His  quest  led  him  to  the  shop  of  a 
violin-maker.  Here  he  spent  many 
hours  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
the  men  as  they  worked,  asking  ques- 
tions,  absorbing   information. 

Then,  there  came  a  day  when  one  of 
the  workers  in  this  shop  said  to  him  : 

"Auer,  why  don't  you  try  your  hand 
at  this  game?  You  are  a  skilled 
worker  with  tools ;  seems  like  you 
might  make  a  go  of  it.  Wouldn't 
hurt  any  to  try." 

John  Auer's  answer  was  a  mere 
shake  of  the  head.  Who  had  ever 
heard  of  a  blind  man  without  experi- 
ence and  no  longer  young,  learning 
to  make  so  delicate  an  instrument  as 
a  violin !  If  only  he  had  known 
about  all  this  when  he  had  had  his 
sight — but  now,  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  him  to  think  of   it. 

However,  the  idea  possessed  him. 
He  dreamed  of  it  by  night  and 
thought  of  it  by  day  and  he  continued 
to  visit  the  violin  shop,  listening  more 
eagerly  than  ever. 

There  came  a  day  when  he  heard 
of  a  broken  violin  that  was  for  sale. 
He  secured  this,  daring  to  think  that 
he  might  at  least  try  to  mend  it.  It 
was  an  entire  new  top  that  was  needed 
and  John  Auer  went  to  work,  feeling 
his  way  along,  step  by  step ;  asking 
questions  and  applying  as  best  he 
could  the  knowledge  acquired. 

Of  course  he  succeeded;  one  can 
only  guess  the  many  discouragements, 
the  patient  trying  over  and  over  be- 
fore that  top  was  perfected  and  the 
strings  brought  up  to  tone. 
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This  experience  gave  him  inspira- 
tion to  proceed  and  in  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half,  since  then,  John 
Auer,  working  in  spare  time  only, 
has  made  twenty-five  violins.  And 
they  must  be  good  ones  for  the  most 
of  them  have  already  been  sold. 

In  his  little  shop  Mr.  Auer  showed 
me  unplaned  boards  of  spruce,  curly 
maple,  black  alder,  that  were  waiting 
to  be  converted  into  violins.  Just  the 
way  he  touched  them  made  one  rea- 
lize that  with  his  mind's  eye  he  was 
seeing  all  the  stages  of  the  work  up 
to  the  polished  gleam  of  the  finished 
instrument.  The  stems,  including  the 
head  and  keys,  Mr.  Auer  buys  ready 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  bodies.  The 
purfling  he  does  himself  except  at  the 
corners.  He  also  has  help  when  he 
is  working  to  bring  the  strings  up  to 
tone. 

Holding  a  partly  finished  instru- 
ment to  his  ear,  tapping  it  lightly  here 
and  there,  over  every  bit  of  its  sur- 
face, he  listens  to  the  vibrations  while 
an  assistant  draws  the  bow  over  the 
string  he  is  testing.  He  described  the 
method  of  bringing  up  the  strings,  by 
thinning  a  bit,  here,  or  altering  a  curve 
of  thickness,  there,  either  on  the  back 
or  on  the  front  as  the  case  might  be. 
He  told  me  that  he  differs  with  a  cer- 
tain authority  as  regards  the  part  of 
the  violin  from  which  the  G  string 
takes  its  tone.  He  is  sure  that  the 
G  as  well  as  the  A  is  a  composite 
string. 

Studying  over  these  things,  work- 
ing out  his  dreams,  planning,  John 
Auer    faces    life    with    eagerness. 

To  me,  the  marvel  is  not  so  much 
what  the  man  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, worthy  of  praise  though  it  be ; 
it  is  that  he  dared  to  believe  that  he 


might  accomplish  that  which  his  heart 
desired  to  do.  And  it  would  seem 
that  John  Auer  has  had  to  break  for 
himself  the  trail  he  has  traveled ;  he 
has  had  to  pioneer  his  way  through 
a  country  as  yet  untraveled  by  his 
kind.  There  was  no  method  for  him 
to  follow,  for  violin-making  is  not 
included  in  the  usual  Trades  and  Vo- 
cations   for   the   Blind. 

The  law  of  compensation  must  be 
far  more  operative  than  the  most  of 
us  believe.  Perhaps  only  a  man 
whose  eyes  are  forever  closed  to  out- 
ward things,  at  an  age  when  the  power 
of  initiative  is  dimmed,  could  be  able 
to  conserve  his  energies,  and  to  per- 
sistently follow  out  to  completion  the 
vision  that  he  cherishes.  All  of  John 
Auer's  senses,  other  than  sight,  have 
undoubtedly  speeded  up  tremendously 
to  meet  these  new  demands. 

And  John  Auer  has  another  ambi- 
tion, a  very  definite  one.  He  hopes 
that  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol may  let  him  gather  together 
"some  of  the  boys  who  can  see  a 
little"  and  teach  them  to  become 
violin-makers.  He  believes  that  this 
work  properly  belongs  among  the 
Avocations    for   the   Blind. 

Mr.  Auer,  himself,  has  the  hands 
of  an  artist,  with  long,  sensitive 
fingers ;  he  has  the  ear  and  natural 
ability  of  a  musician,  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  And'  there  must  be 
others  among  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  who  have  these  natural  traits. 
To  such  Mr.  Auer's  example  cannot 
fail  to  bring  courage  and  inspiration. 
Others  also,  who  have  their  sight  but 
are  hampered  by  circumstance,  may 
find  a  new  incentive  to  "carry  on" 
because  of  what  John  Auer  has 
achieved. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  as  a  Cause  of  Blindness 

A   RECENT  canvass  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  has 
been  made  by  the  American   Foundation   for  the    Blind   regarding 
the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum   (babies'  sore  eyes)   as  a 
cause  of  blindness.    The  following  table   of   statistics  has   been   compiled 
from  the  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  these  schools  and  classes. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  percentage  is  continuing  to  decrease. 
This  table  shows  the  lowest  yet  attained,  II. 5  per  cent. 

The  Foundation  wishes  to  thank  superintendents  and  supervisors  of 
schools  for  the  blind  for  their  ready  cooperation  in  the  assembling  of  this 
material. 

Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   in  Fifty- 
seven  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind — 1924- 1925 


Total 

New 

Total 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Blind 

Per- 

Admis- 

Blind 

Per- 

1924-25 

from 
O.N. 

cent 

sions 
1924-25 

from 
O.N. 

cent 

Arizona  School  for  the  Blind 

8 

0 

0.0 

30 

0 

0.0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind .... 

100 

21 

21.0 

21 

2 

9.5 

California  School  for  the  Blind.  .  . 

105 

29 

27.6 

15 

3 

20.0 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind 

70 
59 

15 
6 

21.4 
10.1 

16 
11 

4 
1 

25.0 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

9.0 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind 

63 

10.0* 

12 

2 

16.6 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

24 
232 

3 

58 

12.5 
25.0 

7 
26 

0 
4 

0.0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

15.3 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

138 

22 

15.9 

22 

7 

31.8 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

124 

28 

22.5 

14 

2 

14.2 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 

118 

25 

21.1 

13 

1 

7.6 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind .  . 

108 

35 

32.4 

10 

7 

70.0 

Louisiana  State    School    for    the 

Blind 

80 

6 

7.5 

7 

2 

28.5 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Negro 

Blind 

25 
101 

3 
20 

12.0 
19.8 

6 
16 

2 
0 

33.3 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  .  . 

0.0 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored 

Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes 

29 

1 

3.4 

4 

0 

0.0 

Massachusetts     School     for     the 

Blind  and  Perkins  Institution.  . 

297 

54 

18.1 

36 

6 

16.6 

*  Approximately 
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Schools 


Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  . 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  .  . 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind .  . 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the 

Blind 

North    Carolina   School    for   the 

Deaf  and  Blind  (White) 

(Colored) .... 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. . 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 

the  Blind 

South    Dakota    School    for    the 

Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  .  . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Utah   School    for   the    Deaf   and 

Blind 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind 

Washington  State  School  for  the 

Blind 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind .  . 

Total 


Classes 

California — Los  Angeles. 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Illinois — Chicago 

Louisiana — New  Orleans 
Michigan — Detroit 


Total 

New 

Total 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Blind 

Per- 

Admis- 

Blind 

1924-25 

from 

cent 

sions 

from 

O.N. 

2.7 

1924-25 

O.  N. 

182 

5 

28 

0 

128 

22 

17.1 

34 

3 

80 

12 

15.0 

8 

0 

128 

29 

22.6 

20 

2 

17 

3 

17.6 

3 

1 

62 

2 

3.2 

13 

0 

84 

28 

33 .3 

16 

5 

119 

22 

18.4 

24 

2 

178 

32 

17.9 

21 

2 

174 

15 

8.6 

30 

3 

88 

6 

6.8 

280 

75 

26.7 

37 

2 

132 

37 

28.0 

18 

7 

47 

1 

2.1 

9 

0 

241 

64 

26.5 

28 

6 

138 

41 

29.7 

20 

1 

36 

6 

16.6 

5 

0 

161 

23 

14.2 

33 

1 

217 

43 

19.8 

36 

3 

32 

2 

6.2 

11 

1 

74 

16 

21.6 

15 

2 

74 

6 

8.1 

14 

1 

77 

17 

22.0 

15 

3 

133 

30 

22.5 

27 

0 

4,563 

863 

18.9 

731 

88 

31 

6 

19.3 

12 

4 

7 

1 

14.2 

0 

0 

52 

16 

30.7 

7 

0 

9 

0 

0.0 

2 

0 

25 

10 

40.0 

9 

0 

54 
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Schools 


Minnesota — Duluth 

Minneapolis 

New  Jersey,  Newark.  .  .  . 

Paterson .  .  . 

New  York — Buffalo .... 

New  York .  . 

Ohio — Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Washington — Seattle.  .  .  . 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee.  . 

Racine 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Total 

New 

Total 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Blind 

Per- 

Admis- 

Blind 

1924-25 

from 

cent 

sions 

from 

0.  N. 

1924-2; 

O.N. 

4 

2 

50.0 

22 

4 

18.1 

7 

0 

22 

5 

22.7 

2 

0 

11 

1 

9.0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

14.2 

100 

20 

20.0 

8 

0 

17 

4 

23.5 

4 

0 

38 

8 

21.0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0.0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0.0 

3 

0 

5" 

0 

0.0 

15 

3 

20.0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

33.3 

0 

0 

389 

83 

21.3 

69 

4 

4,952 

946 

19.1 

800 

92 

Per- 
cent 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

5.8 
11.5 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PALACE 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ per  annum. 


Name 


Business  Address 
Residence  Address 


Contributing  Member $10  per  annum       Patron  Member    $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Corporate  Member    $10  to  $50  per  annum      Life  Member $1,000 

uv raining  Member    $25  to  $100  per  annum       Founder    $10,000 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of   the   Foundation   such   contributions   as   you   offer   will   be 

gratefully    received. 

Memberships  of   $10  or  more  per  year   include  $2.00   subscription  for   the   "Outlook   for   the 

Blind"   for   one   year. 

All  payments   should   be   made   to   the   order   of    Herbert    H.    White,    Treasurer. 


Methods  of  Teaching  in   Sight-Saving  Classes 

A    Review   by    Stella   V.    Stillson 


WITH  the  increasing  conscious- 
ness of  the  desirability  of  the 
partial  segregation  of  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision  in  spe- 
cial groups  there  are  constantly  aris- 
ing questions  about  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  these  classes.  Aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  has  been  far  in 
advance  of  knowledge  of  procedure. 
Literature  on  the  subject  has  been 
conspicuously  meagre.  Every  edu- 
cator who  is  interested  in  sight-saving 
classes  will  welcome  Miss  Lawes' 
"Methods  of  Teaching  in  Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes."  The  material  presented 
reflects  a  background  of  experience 
and  experimentation.  The  sight-sav- 
ing field  can  well  profit  from  more 
equally    practical    contributions. 

In  the  beginning  the  article  dis- 
cusses the  eligibility  of  children  to 
sight-saving  classes  and  the  general 
principles  that  should  govern  their 
educational  treatment  after  entrance. 
The  teacher  should  know  the  child. 
She  should  understand  the  nature  of 
the  child's  physical  handicaps  and  his 
mental  abilities  and  disabilities.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  eye  hygiene  is 
a  first  prerequisite  for  a  sight-saving 
teacher.  The  importance  of  place- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  major  defect 
is  emphasized.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  educational  treatment  of 
blind  and  sight-saving  pupils  is  given 
its  just  consideration.  The  children 
in  sight-saving  classes  are  seeing 
children  and  the  educational  approach 
should  primarily  be  visual  and  not 
tactile. 


The  physical  requirements  for  the 
sight-saving  class  are  outlined.  Room 
orientation  and  artificial  lighting  are 
discussed.  There  are  suggestions 
about  necessary  room  furnishings. 
The  physical  equipment  necessary  for 
the  child's  individual  use  are  given. 
Sources  of  information  and  materials 
are  noted. 

The  class  organization  and  school 
standards  to  be  expected  receive  at- 
tention. The  size  of  the  class  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  classes 
represented,  but  should  never  exceed 
sixteen  or  eighteen  students.  The 
standards  of  work  should  be,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  particular 
visual  handicap,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  normal-sighted  child  of  like  men- 
tality, because  whenever  improvement 
of  eye  conditions  warrants  a  pupil 
should  be  returned  to  the  regular 
grades.  Generally  speaking,  work 
chiefly  oral  in  nature  should  be  done 
in  the  regular  grade  room ;  work  in- 
volving any  amount  of  eye  use  should 
be  done  in  the  special  room  under 
supervision   of   the   special   teacher. 

The  importance  of  program  making 
and  program  conduct  is  emphasized. 
The  merit  of  the  program  depends 
upon  whether  each  child  is  receiving 
his  just  share  of  instruction,  and  upon 
whether  it  makes  no  unjust  demands 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  The 
program  should  aim  first  to  conserve 
vision ;  second,  to  maintain  high  edu- 
cational standards.  The  program 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  sensible  division  of  work  be- 


*Lawes,   Estella.      Methods  of   Teaching   in   Sight-Saving  Classes, 
of   Blindness.     New  York  City,   1926. 
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tween  the  special  class  and  the  regular 
class.  Valuable  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted about  how  this  may  best  be  done. 
The  point  that  "A  sight-saving  class 
is  not  a  coaching  class"  is  well  taken. 
Individual  programs  and  pupil  punc- 
tuality in  the  regular  class  rooms  help 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion between  the  regular  and  special 
room  teachers.  Means  of  getting  the 
regular  class  room  assignments  are 
given. 

The  special  methods  employed  to 
aid  in  sigiht  conservation  in  sight- 
saving  classes  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  Ideally  from  a  visual  stand- 
point no  reading,  writing,  or  paper 
work  should  be  used;  practically, 
from  an  educational  standpoint  some 
work  of  this  sort  is  indispensable. 
The  work  should  be  no  more  exten- 
sive than  educationally  necessary,  and 
should  be  under  conditions  as  favor- 
able as  possible  from  an  eye  hygiene 
viewpoint.  A  maximum  amount  of 
oral  work  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
reading  and  written  work  is  of  course 
the  general  rule;  i.e.,  a  minimum  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  school  partici- 
pation. The  use  of  script  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil  is  sensibly  discussed. 
The  limitations  of  formal  writing  les- 
sons to  the  first  two  grades  is  a  sound 
theory.  The  really  important  place  of 
typewriting  in  the  sight-saving  class 
is  discussed.  The  responsibility  for 
the  work  in  the  special  class  is  wholly 
that  of  the  special  teacher.  Some  of 
the  best  methods  for  securing  equally 
good  results,  from  the  standpoint  of 
pupil  achievement  when  studies  are 
taken  in  regular  classes  are  consid- 
ered. Written  work  should  ordinar- 
ily be  done  in  the  special  room  under 
supervision.       Means    of    conducting 


tests  and  examinations  are  discussed. 
I  >evices  are  suggested  for  aiding  in 
helping  the  sight-saving  pupil  to  make 
his  adjustments  in  the  regular  grades 
without  injury  to  vision.  Particu- 
larly good  are  the  explanations  about 
maps  and  map  making.  Equally  help- 
ful are  the  suggestions  about  illustrat- 
ing materials. 

Under  the  heading  "Special  Activi- 
ties" have  been  grouped  handwork, 
physical  training,  eye  hygiene,  and 
lunch  hours.  The  use  of  handwork 
merely  as  a  time  user  is  justly  la- 
mented. Lack  of  eyestrain  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  excuse  for  employing 
any  type  of  handwork.  Lack  of  eye- 
strain and  motivation  are  the  key- 
notes for  selection.  Physical  training 
participation  in  regular  classes  should 
be  only  with  the  oculist's  approval. 
Corrective  gymnastics  work  often  is 
desirable.  Eye  hygiene  should  be 
so  taught  that  the  pupil  is  cognizant 
of  his  eye  needs,  but  is  free  from 
morbidity   in   the   subject. 

The  teachers'  and  pupils'  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  eye  care  by  the 
time  a  pupil  has  finished  high  school 
is  an  important  point.  The  employ- 
ment of  student  readers  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  suggested  that  in 
smaller  communities  the  supervising 
of  the  high  school  pupil's  schedule 
may  be  done  by  the  elementary  sight- 
saving  class  teacher.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  the  problem  of  vocational 
guidance  is  an  individual  matter.  The 
choice  of  vocations  is  limited.  Where 
regular  vocational  guidance  depart- 
ments exist,  their  advice  and  coop- 
eration should  be  sought.  The  teacher 
should  be  prepared  to  give  as  much 

(Continued    on    page    58) 
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THE  book*  on  sight-saving"  meth- 
ods published  by  Helen  Coffin 
and  Olive  Peck  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  which  recently  came 
from  the  press,  comes  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  gradually  increasing 
volumes  of  literature  bearing  upon 
sight-saving  classes. 

While  the  book  is  obviously  laid 
out  with  the  intention  of  furnishing 
specific  information  regarding  sight- 
saving  work  in  Cleveland  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  yet  the  material  is  so 
presented  as  to  be  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  anyone  in  sight-saving 
work.  Nor  is  Cleveland's  experience 
and  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio  set  up 
as  an  ideal  to  be  followed  by  all. 
One  might  say  that  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  sight- 
saving  methods  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  the  information  contained  in 
the  book  is  intended  to  be  of  service 
only  in  so  far  as  it  conforms  with 
future    developments. 

In  its  sixty-eight  pages,  the  book 
touches  almost  every  phase  of  sight- 
saving  work  and  allied  questions  in 
a  way  which,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  exhaustive,  reflects  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally creditable  way,  the  sense 
of  discrimination  which  its  co- 
authors have  shown  in  compiling 
the   material. 

The  book  first  presents  a  digest 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices governing  the  classes  in  Ohio. 
This  is  followed  by  a  treatment  of 
the  questions  involving  selection  of 
building  and  room,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lighting,  accessories  and  equip- 
ment   such   as    decorations,     window 


shades,  blackboards,  sinks,  storage 
space,  movable  equipment,  etc.  The 
writers  then  take  up  materials  serv- 
ing to  meet  more  directly  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  such  as 
clear  type  books,  maps,  globes  and 
charts,  reading  charts,  paper,  pen- 
cils, pen  and  ink,  typewriters,  copy 
holders  and  book  racks,  seat  work 
and  hand  work  materials,  and  piano 
and   phonograph. 

There  is,  then,  presented,  with 
reasonable  detail,  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  followed  in  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  policy  of  the  Cleveland 
Schools  is,  in  this  instance,  appar- 
ently adhered  to ;  and,  in  common 
with  all  such  detailed  methods  of 
presenting  the  plan  of  subject  in- 
struction in  sight-saving  classes, 
such  presentation  should  be  adapted 
by  the  teacher  to  the  demands  of  her 
grade  school  curriculum.  These  de- 
tailed presentations  contain  many 
suggestions  which  will  be  helpful  to 
almost  any  sight-saving  teacher,  in- 
cluding the  most  experienced,  since 
they  embody,  not  only  the  experience 
of  one  teacher,  but  the  combined  ex- 
periences and  findings  of  many.  The 
discussion  of  reading  methods,  sup- 
plemental map  materials  and  the 
lists  of  materials  mentioned  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  other  portions  of 
the    book    will    be    especially    helpful. 

The  course  in  eye  hygiene,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  appendix,  is  especially 
well  laid  out  and  will  furnish  pro- 
gressive teachers  with  new  and  help- 
ful ideas  to  stimulate  in  the  children 
the  desire  to  care  for  their  eyes  much 
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more  solicitously.  The  results  of  the 
vocational  survey  will  also  furnish 
much    food    for    thought. 

One  of  the  outstanding-  features 
of  the  publication  is  the  completeness 
with  which  it  has  covered  the  field 
in  the  limited  space.  One  might 
characterize  it  as  a  handbook  of 
facts,  methods,  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions bearing  upon  sight-saving  work. 

Sight-saving  teachers  may  take 
added  pride  and  confidence  in  the 
book,  which  is  the  first  of  its  type 
that  has  come  from  the  pens  of 
those  experienced  in,  and  definitely 
engaged  in,  sight-saving  work.  Now 
that  we  have  such  a  commendable 
summary  of  material  of  direct  value 
to  the  sight-saving  teacher,  may  we 
not  look  forward  to  a  comprehen- 
sive treatise  on  the  underlying  edu- 
cational, social,  and  economic  aspects 
of  progressive  and  static  visual 
handicaps — one  which  would  also 
treat  analytically  related  problems  in 
the  day  and  residential  school  and 
develop  a  broad  background  in 
teachers  and  others  who  have  to  do 
with  the  blind  and  semi-sighted? 
We  hope  Miss  Peck  and  Miss  Coffin 
have  just  begun  to  write. 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

advice  as  possible  by  becoming  "thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  probable 
school  life  expectancy  of  each  child. " 
The  final  discussion  is  of  records 
and  reports  as  aids  to  the  teacher  in 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  her 
children.  These  should  include  re- 
ports about  eye  conditions,  mental 
abilities,  records  of  home  visits,  and 


reports  of  school  progress.  As  some 
one  has  stated,  any  organization  with- 
out records  is  like  a  clock  without 
hands. 

The  material  presented  is  well  or- 
ganized and  is  set  forth  in  a  clear 
and  definite  way.  It  is  a  splendid 
contribution  in  the  all  too  limited  field 
of  sight  conservation  literature. 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

"You  mean  the  self  supporting, 
efficient  woman,''  she  said.  "I  know 
there  is  a  large  class,  and  that  the 
individuals  are  happy.  What  their 
position  will  be  in  the  social  organism 
of  tomorrow  is  still  a  problem  which 
tomorrow   will   solve." 

"Is  it  not  unusual  for  a  blind  wo- 
man to  attempt  such  a  career  as 
yours  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  swiftly,  her 
voice  for  the  first  time  displaying 
agitation,  "but  that  is  because  of  faulty 
education.  There  are  many  blind 
girls  living  on  a  State  pension  who 
could  have  been  trained  to  fill  an 
active,  valuable  business  position. 
The  same  is  true  of  blind  men. 

"Humanity  has  not  learned  that  it 
is  wasting  a  deal  of  valuable  life  be- 
cause it  persists  in  acting  unintelli- 
gently  toward  the  blind.  They  can  do 
much  if  they  are  given  a  chance.  The 
names  of  blind  men  of  the  past  should 
guide  seeing  folk  to  a  more  reason- 
able view." 

"The  trouble,"  I  ventured,  "is  that 
the  average  man  is  so  busy  hustling 
up  to  the  rate  of  his  age  that  he  can 
not  take  time  to  comprehend  the  other 
chap's   situation." 


Book  News 


For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on   Work  with   the   Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift 


WHEN  Dr.  Moon  devised  the 
method  of  embossed  print- 
ing which  bears  his  name, 
he  could  have  had  no  inkling  of  the 
great  benefit  he  was  conferring  upon 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  No  matter  what  the 
original  cause  of  the  creation  of 
this  system,  it  has  filled  a  need 
largely  or  wholly  beyond  the  power 
of  any  dot  method  to  satisfy.  At 
present  there  are  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  Moon  volumes  loaned 
annually  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  while  the  United  States 
is  no  mean  competitor  in  the  strug- 
gle to  bring  pleasure  and  profit  to 
that  section  of  its  blind  population 
adapted   to    Moon   reading. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
books  in  Moon  type  now  are  rela- 
tively very  numerous,  covering  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  that 
there  are  a  weekly  Moon  newspaper, 
a  monthly  Moon  magazine,  and  a 
Moon  quarterly  appearing  regular- 
ly and  filled  with  excellent  mater- 
ial— notwithstanding  these  facts,  we 
still  find  people  among  us,  who 
should  know  better,  who  think  that 
the  only  works  offered  in  this  most 
useful  sort  of  print  are  the  Bible 
and  a  few  tracts.  It  is  strange  how 
an  original  statement  or  an  un- 
doubted first  fact  will  persist  in  the 
public  mind  generation  after  gen- 
eration to  distort  the  whole  succeed- 
ing history  of  the  question  con- 
cerned. This  is  an  interesting  prob- 
lem for  some  of  our  psychologists 
to   elucidate.     I    have,   also,   on    fre- 


quent occasions  heard  Moon  type 
condemned  as  an  awkward,  cumber- 
some, unpractical  method  of  print- 
ing. In  every  such  case,  however, 
partial  or  complete  ignorance  of 
Moon  has  been  present.  The  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  such  an  un- 
founded assertion  is  the  fact  of  the 
large  and  growing  circulation  of 
Moon  literature  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph.  It  is  true  the  char- 
acters are  large ;  that  but  little 
material  in  comparison  with  Braille, 
for  instance,  is  found  on  a  given 
page;  that  the  present  method  of 
printing  requires  the  reader  to  read 
alternately  from  left  to  right  and 
from  right  to  left ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  other  minor  defects  are  present. 
And  yet,  to  the  practised  reader,  all 
these  shortcomings  are  forgotten  in 
the  interest  of  the  material  over 
which  his  fingers  are  passing  and 
in  which  his  mind  is  finding  so  much 
pleasure.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  the  expert  Moon  reader  can 
devour  a  volume,  all  unfounded  pre- 
conceptions to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that, 
though  Moon  type  finds  its  greatest 
usefulness  in  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  lose  their  sight 
in  middle  or  advanced  years,  the 
number  of  younger  people  familiar 
with  Braille  or  some  other  point  sys- 
tem who  are  at  the  same  time  bor- 
rowing Moon  type  books  from 
various  libraries,  is,  though  at  pres- 
ent comparatively  small,  neverthe- 
less rapidly  increasing.  Within  the 
past    week    I    myself   have    received 
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two  letters  written  in  Braille  con- 
taining requests  for  catalogues  of 
our  Moon  type  books.  This  inter- 
est is  due  to  the  fact,  of  course, 
that  the  said  catalogue  now  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  in- 
teresting, up-to-date  works,  particu- 
larly of  fiction,  which  are  not  pro- 
curable as  yet  in  dots.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  on  my  Moon  type  mail- 
ing list,  an  old  gentleman,  ninety 
or  over,  who  has  positively  read 
within  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
every  volume  we  possess  printed  in 
his  favorite  system — and  we  have 
hundreds  of  such.  Think  of  it !  This 
old  gentleman,  too  feeble,  and  with 
touch  too  dull  to  master  any  dotted 
system,  yet  learned  Moon  in  a  few 
hours  and  has  been  happier  ever 
since.  Who  knows  but  that  his  life 
may  also  have  been  lengthened  con- 
siderably because  his  mind  is  now 
kept  pleasantly  occupied.  There  are 
other  instances  not  quite  so  conclu- 
sive, perhaps,  but  conclusive  enough 
and  to  spare  to  prove  the  value 
of  Moon  type  where  aged  people 
are  concerned.  And  I  will  ask  any 
fair-minded  man  or  woman  whether 
confined  to  the  production  of  books 
our  whole  literary  efYort  should  be 
in  dots,  which,  after  all,  only  a  mi- 
nority among  us  can  ever  read.  We 
know,  or  should  know,  that  blind- 
ness is  a  calamity,  not  of  childhood 
or  early  youth  when  touch  and  mind 
are  impressionable,  but  of  adult  life, 
when  these  faculties  have  been 
stereotyped,  so  to  speak,  and  hard- 
ened by  habit  and  experience.  Do 
we  not  owe  a  duty  to  this  majority 
as  well  as  to  the  minority?  I  think 
we  do. 

Why    then    does    some    energetic 


American  printing  house  for  the 
blind,  or  some  enlightened  Ameri- 
can philanthropist  not  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  American  blind 
some  native  rays  of  the  Moon  which 
is  at  present  shining  only  in  Great 
Britain  ;  for  do  not  forget  that  today 
the  only  centre  of  Moon  publication 
is  the  British  Isles,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  a  greater  total 
of  blind  citizenship  than  the  whole 
British  Empire  put  together.  Let 
us  get  busy  and  see  if  we  cannot 
discover  some  means  of  establishing 
a  Moon  of  our  own  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  learn  of  the  production  in 
Paris  (American  Braille  Press)  of 
a  Braille  magazine  in  Italian  known 
as  "II  Progresso."  There  are  also 
two  other  new  publications  from 
this  press,  one  in  Roumanian,  the 
other  in  Polish.  These  last  are, 
however,  of  less  importance  to  us 
than  the  first,  because  of  the  neg- 
ligible number  of  our  blind  of  these 
races.  There  is,  however,  a  fairly 
numerous  percentage  of  blind  Ital- 
ians among  us,  while  not  a  few  of 
our  native  born  are  now  studying 
Italian  and  will  find  this  current 
periodical  of  inestimable  value  in 
acquainting  them  with  present-day 
linguistic  usages  in  the  country  of 
Dante.  Also,  do  not  forget  that  in 
Florence  there  is  published  a  maga- 
zine known  as  II  Corriere  dei  Ciechi. 

I  have  been  much  interested  to 
learn  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Winifred  Holt 
Mather's  work,  "The  Light  that  Can- 
not Fail."  A  portion  of  the  original 
edition  of  this  book  is  now  issued  in 
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separate  form  under  the  title,  "A 
Handbook  for  the  Blind  and  Their 
Friends"  (E.  P.  Dutton,  $1.00).  It 
will  be  with  pleasure  that  the  reader 
of  this  Manual  will  note  in  its  pref- 
ace an  appreciative  mention  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  instructors  of  the  blind  of  Amer- 
ica. Personally,  I  have  always  re- 
garded Mr.  Allen  with  sincere  re- 
spect and  affection,  because,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  shortly  after  losing 
my  sight,  and  though  residing  in 
Canada,  I  met  Mr.  Allen,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  relatives  of  his 
in  my  native  town.  Mr.  Allen  was 
the  first  man  connected  with  work 
for  the  blind  whom  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  my 
father  decided  to  secure  for  me  a 
systematic  and  definite  course  of 
education  as  a  member  of  the  blind 
community.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Allen 
had  just  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  You  may  thus  imag- 
ine that  the  public  appreciation  of 
this  my  first  friend  in  my  new  life, 
on  the  part  of  prominent  work- 
ers in  any  corner  of  our  field,  meets 
with  my  hearty  approval,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  all  who  know 
anything  about  the  development  of 
our  cause  in  America  will  join  me 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  case  of  honour 
where  honour  is  due. 

I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  booklet  containing  some 
twenty-four  poems  by  a  blind  Eng- 
lishman,   Mr.    E.    J.    Sillett    of   226 


Stanhope  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

England  (is.  iy2d  post  paid).  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  charming,  both 
for    their    content    and    their    form. 

There  is  also  a  piece,  not  particu- 
larly poetical  in  form,  but  full  of  the 
wisdom  of  experience;  it  is  entitled, 
"What  the  Blind  See."  It  would 
do  some  of  our  uninitiated  sighted 
friends  a  lot  of  good  to  read  these 
verses  and  take  their  moral  into 
serious  consideration.  I  bespeak 
for  orders  Mr.  Sillett's  booklet,  for 
the  poems  are  indeed  worth  much 
more  than  the  thirty  cents  in  our 
money   charged   for  them. 

Some  of  us  will  remember  the 
promising  career  so  happily  begun 
by  Miss  Theodocia  Pearce,  when  she 
published  last  autumn  her  novel, 
"The  Everlasting  Beauty,"  and  her 
book  of  poems,  "Lights  from  Little 
Lanterns."  Miss  Pearce,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  practically  one  of 
us,  since  for  a  time  she  was  quite  in 
the  dark,  though  recently  having 
recovered  partial  sight  in  one  eye 
as  the  result  of  a  lucky  operation. 
I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  to  have 
to  announce  that  this  promising 
young  writer  died  this  spring  in 
New  York,  whither  she  had  gone 
from  her  home  in  Brantford,  On- 
tario, so  as  to  further  her  literary 
interests.  Her  death  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  letters  in  general,  and  to  our 
own  community  in  particular.  Miss 
Pearce  would  certainly  have  done 
work  very  close  to  first  rank  had 
she  been  permitted  to  pursue  her 
career  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
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On  page  12  Miss  Lydia  Hayes  tells  the  story  of  Helen  Schultz, 
a  New  Jersey  girl  both  deaf  and  blind.  This  narrative  of  Miss 
Schultz's  experiences  is  a  contribution  to  material  which  has  already 
been  published.  The  following  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Librarian  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF   THE    DEAF-BLIND* 
Allen,  E.   E.      Deaf-blind;  see  his   Education   of  defectives,     pp.   29-36.      1899. 

....The  deaf-blind,  in  Encyclopedia  Americana.  1903-1904.  (The  same  article  as 
the  above.) 

Bridgman,  Laura,  Dickens,  Charles,  in  his  American  Notes  and  Pictures  from  Italy, 
pp.  33-52.  London,  1898.  (A  description  of  Dickens'  visit  to  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  in   1842,  and  his  impression  of  Laura  Bridgman.) 

....Howe,  Maud,  and  Hall.  F.  Howe.  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil 
and  what  he  taught  her. 

....Howe,  Samuel  G.  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman:  reprint  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the   Perkins   Institution. 

....Lamson,  Mary  Swift.  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman:  reprint 
from  the  annual  reports  of  Perkins  Institution. 

....Mannix,  J.  B.  Laura  Bridgman  and  her  teachers,  in  Mannix:  Heroes  of  the 
Darkness. 

Heurtin,  Marie.  Pitrois,  Mile.,  The  Heurtin  family:  in  Volta  Review,  March,  1911. 
pp.   733-749. 

Keller,  Helen.  Anagnos,  Michael.  Helen  Keller  a  second  Laura  Bridgman:  re- 
printed from   56th  annual  report  of  the   Perkins    Institution. 

..Chappell,  Jennie.     Always  happy;  or  the  story  of  Helen   Keller. 

..Gilman,    Arthur.      Miss    Helen    Keller's    first    year    of    college    preparatory    work; 
reprint  from  American   annals  of  the   deaf  for   November,    1897. 

..Helen   Keller:     Souvenir  from   the  Volta   Bureau,  Washington,   D.    C.      1892. 

..Holmes,  O.  W.     Helen  Keller:  see  his  Over  the  teacups,     pp.   140-143. 

..Mannix,  J.   B.     Helen  Keller:  a  genius,  in  Mannix,  Heroes  of  the  Darkness. 

..Optimism:  an  essay  by  Helen  Keller. 

..Shaler,   Sophie   P.     Masters   of  fate.      Chap.    Blind   and   deaf. 

.  .Story  of  my  life:  by  Helen  Keller. 

..The  world  I  live  in:  by  Helen  Keller. 

Orpen,   Charles  E.   H.     Anecdotes   and  annals   of  the   deaf  and   dumb. 

Robin,  Elizabeth.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin:  by  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake:  a  physiological 
and   psychological   study. 

Selby,  Clarence.     Flashes  of  light  from  an  imprisoned  soul. 

Stringer,  Thomas.  Michael  Anagnos:  reports  on  Thomas  Stringer  reprinted  from 
the  reports  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins   Institution. 

Thomas,  Edith.  Anagnos,  Michael:  Reports  on  Edith  Thomas  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  kindergarten   and  the   Perkins    Institution. 

Wade,   William.     Blind-deaf   and    Deaf-blind.      Monographs. 


Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition 


1776    Philadelphia    1926 

Celebrating  150  Years  of  American  Independence 

June  1st  to  December  1st,  1926 


To  Organizations  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States: 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  last  December,  appointed 
Misses  Harper  and  Hayes,  Messrs.  Morford,  VanCleve  and  Burritt, 
a  Committee  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  a  National  Exhibit 
at  the  Sesquicentennial,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  June  i  to 
December  i.  This  action  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  workers  for  the 
blind  from  a  number  of  states,  who  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
at  the  holiday  season,  attending  other  meetings.  After  some  inves- 
tigation, this  National  Committee  on  January  27,  1926,  reported 
that  it  did  not  seem  practicable  for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  undertake  such  an  exhibit  because  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense involved,  and  the  difficulty  of  government  controlled  and  pri- 
vate organizations  appropriating  money  for  such  an  exhibit. 

Naturally,  the  workers  in  Pennsylvania  were  interested  in  having 
some  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  their  own  State.  At 
first  it  was  expected  that  such  an  exhibit  might  be  held  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Building,  but  when  space  was  finally  assigned  to  the 
State  departments  the  space  assigned  to  each  was  so  small  that  any 
thought  of  having  an  adequate  exhibit  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  had  to  be  abandoned- 

At  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  March  10,  called  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Council  for  the  Blind  at  the  request  of  workers  for  the 
blind  of  the  State,  the  representatives  of  twelve  of  the  leading  or- 


ganizations  in  Pennsylvania,  after  a  general  discussion,  voted  to 
pool  their  interests  and  material  and  to  cooperate  in  putting  on  a 
comprehensive,  worthwhile  exhibit  at  the  Sesquicentennial.  Their 
request  that  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Director  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  take  charge  of  this  exhibit  was  granted 
by  the  Council  on  March  23. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Education  and  Social  Economy 
of  the  Sesquicentennial  International  Exposition  had  reserved,  at 
the  request  of  local  workers  for  the  blind,  two  sections  of  space  in 
the  building  devoted  to  Education  and  Social  Economy  for  a  na- 
tional exhibit  of  work  for  the  blind.  Understanding  that  it  was  our 
desire  to  have  an  exhibit  representative  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson  has  assigned  these  to  us — Spaces  13 
and  14  in  Section  P,  with  floor  space  14x32  in  the  Education  Building. 

The  workers  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  feel  not  only  an  obli- 
gation to  their  own  State  but  to  the  cause  throughout  the  country 
to  have  work  for  the  blind  adequately  represented  at  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial. We  are,  therefore,  re-opening  the  question  of  national  par- 
ticipation and  in  order  that  the  exhibit  may  be  national  in  scope  and 
comprehensive  in  character  we  are  calling  upon  all  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  Will  you  help  to  make  this  exhibit  a 
success? 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  everything  in  the  space  allotted  made 
by  the  blind.  If  you  have  something  distinctive  or  unique,  or  if  your 
organization  is  known  for  some  particular  activity  or  product,  will 
you  not  write  us  about  it  so  that  we  may  call  upon  you  in  assembling 
the  material  for  the  exhibit? 

In  addition  to  the  actual  furnishings,  which  can  be  made  by  the 
blind,  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  all  the  various  types  of  appliances 
used  in  educational  work,  the  products  made  by  the  blind,  and  from 
time  to  time  demonstrations  of  activities  which  will  give  the  public 
an  idea  of  modern  developments  in  work  for  the  blind.  As  a  back- 
ground, a  series  of  panels  will  show  pictorially  the  entire  story  of 
work  for  the  blind,  and  you  may  be  asked  to  furnish  photographs  of 
a  given  size,  to  be  used  in  these  panels;  so  if  you  have  photographed 


special  activities  in  your  organization,  or  if  you  have  films,  please 
mention  them  in  your  letters.  We  will  have  a  place  on  the  program 
in   the   auditorium   each   week. 

As  none  of  our  organizations  are  operating  for  profit,  we  are  not 
required  to  pay  anything  for  space  in  the  Education  Building.  With 
Mrs.  Campbell  acting  in  an  executive  capacity  to  shape  up  the  whole 
program,  we  are  saved  the  major  expense  for  this  item. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  number  of  incidental  expenses  connect- 
ed with  the  exhibit  during  the  six  months'  period — partitioning  off 
our  space,  panels  for  the  photographic  exhibit,  glass  show  cases, 
transportation  of  exhibits  to  Exposition  after  assembling  in  Phil- 
adelphia, janitorial  and   clerical  service. 

In  order  to  meet  these  necessary  overhead  expenses,  we  are  ask- 
ing organizations  that  can,  and  will  cooperate,  to  underwrite  these 
expenses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100  to  each  organization. 

The  three  Pennsylvania  organizations,  to  whom  this  matter  has 
already  been  presented,  have  voted  affirmatively  on  this  proposal. 

After  numerous  conferences  with  workers  for  the  blind,  we  have 
asked  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
to  act  with  us  as  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Committee 
on  work  for  the  Blind  at  the  Sesquicentennial  International  Ex- 
position, with  full  power  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  exhibit  of 
work  for  the  blind  at  the  Sesquicentennial  in  Philadelphia,  June  i 
to  December  i,  1926. 

While  there  have  been  numerous  unavoidable  and  exasperating 
delays  in  shaping  up  the  program  for  the  Sesquicentennial,  every- 
thing is  now  operating  at  high  speed.  The  Sesqui  grounds  remind 
one  of  wartime  activities.  Men  are  working  in  three  shifts  and  while 
much  will  remain  to  be  done  after  June  1,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  everything  will  be  in  good  shape  and  the  Sesqui  in  reasonably 
complete  operation  by  July  1. 


As  the  time  is  short,  will  you  please  send  your  suggestions 
promptly  addressing  your  reply  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  112  Market  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who 
will  then  give  you  instructions  as  to  how  and  where  to  ship  desired 
articles? 

Sincerely  yours, 
O.    H.    BURRITT,    Chairman, 
Committee  on  National  Exhibit  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Sesquicentennial. 

MARY   DRANGA   CAMPBELL,   Chairman, 

Committee  on  Pennsylvania  Exhibit  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Sesquicentennial. 
May  12,   1926. 
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Samuel    Gridley    Howe 


The  Cadmus  of  the  Blind 

SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  born  in  Boston,  1801;  died  in  Boston,  1876.  Seventy- 
five  years!  the  allotted  span:  yet  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  life  was  so  short. 
The  tale  of  his  work,  the  number  and  variety  of  his  achievements,  might  well  have 
filled  two  lives  of  ordinary  length. 

One  grandfather  fortified  Bunker  Hill;  the  other  was  one  of  the  "Indians"  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  "Sam  Howe"  graduated  successively  from  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
Brown  University  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  1824,  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Greece,  fighting  for  life  and   freedom  against  the  Turk. 

He  offered  his  services  to  the  Greek  Government  and  served  for  six  years,  first 
with  the  army,  then  as  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  fleet.  Side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
mountaineers  he   fought  in  many  a  battle. 

While  the  men  fought,  the  women  and  children  were  starving  in  the  mountains. 
He  returned  to  this  country,  told  his  story,  and  asked  for  help.  It  poured  in:  money, 
clothing,  food;  he  returned  to  Greece  with  a  shipload  of  rice,  flour,  and  cloth  to 
make  garments.  He  established  a  hospital,  and  crossed  the  sea  once  more  to  raise 
funds  to  support  it. 

The  war  over,  Samuel  Howe  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  was  ofrered,  and 
eagerly  accepted,  the  direction  of  the  projected  Institution  for  the  Blind,  one  of 
the  three  Pioneer  Schools. 

When  he  undertook  a  thing,  he  always  found  out  first  how  to  do  it;  then  he  did 
it.  He  went  back  to  Europe,  to  observe  and  study  existing  conditions  for  the  Blind. 
For  two  weeks  he  went  about  his  father's  home  with  bandaged  eyes,  to  learn  a  little 
of  what  it  meant  to  be  blind;  then  in  the  same  house  (since  there  was  no  other  place, 
and  no  money  to  hire  one)  he  opened  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  with 
six  pupils. 

When  he  had  taught  the  children  to  read,  by  means  of  raised  letters;  t/o  write, 
by  means  of  raised  or  grooved  lines;  to  explore  the  rough  maps  which  he  made 
with  sealing-wax  and  plaster:  he  took  them  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  showed  what  had  been  done.  The  Legislature  instantly  appropriated  six  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  School;  Colonel  Perkins  gave  his  fine  house  and  garden  for  its 
accommodation;  it  became  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools  were  practically  con- 
temporaneous, but  there  were  no  others.  Dr.  Howe  took  his  little  band  of  children 
and  went  from  State  to  State,  going  before  the  Legislatures,  showing  what  could  be 
done,  what  had  been  done,  begging  the  rulers  of  each  State  to  take  up  the  work. 
So  in  his  footsteps,  all  over  this  great  country  sprang  up  the  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
his  unmarked  but  undying  monuments. 

In  1837  he  overcame  an  obstacle  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  insurmount- 
able. The  story  is  well  known  of  how  he  taught  Laura  Bridgeman,  a  blind  deaf 
mute,  to  read,  write,  and  hold  communication  with  her  fellow  beings;  bringing  her 
mind  from  darkness  into  light;',  and,  so,  opening  the  door  for  every  person  similarly 
afflicted  who  should  come  after,  to  all  time.  His  work  among  the  blind  ceased 
only  with  his  life. 

In  1841,  in  company  with  Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  he  took  up  work  for  the  insane, 
and  through  their  efforts  and  those  of  other  good  pe'dple  the  insane  asylums  were 
founded  all  through  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  for  this  cause, 
Dr.  Howe  found  another  and  a  kindred  class  for  whom  nothing  had  ever  been  done, 
the  idiots  and  feeble-minded.  In  taking  up  and  espousing  their  cause  and  demanding 
help  for  it,  he  incurred  much  ridicule;  yet  fifty  years  later  Dr.  Walter  M.  Fernald 
considered  this  work  "the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown,"  and  practically  every  State 
now  has  its  institution  for  the  cure  and  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years  chairman,  of  Massachusetts' 
first  Board  of  State  Charities ;  when  the  Civil  War  came,  he  helped  to  organize 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  1867  when  Crete 
rose,  as  Greece  had  done  forty  years  before,  against  the  Turks,  he  crossed  the  seas 
once  more,  bearing  succor  to  the  starving,  the  suffering. 

Laura  E.  Richards 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
convened  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Thursday,  June  24th,  1926,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Biennial  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  presented  the 
treasurer's  report  in  the  simplified 
form  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  10th. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Pub- 
licity, gave  his  report  of  the  work  of 
that  department  and  this  report  was 
passed  on  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  printed  report. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Educa- 
tion, reported  upon  the  work  of  his 
department  and  this  report  was  also 
given  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  to  be  printed. 

The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated 
the  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  by  which  nominations  of  the 
Trustees    representing   the    respective 


groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re- 
ported at  this  time;  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In     regular     order    the     following 
Trustees  were  re-elected : 


GROUP 


REPRESENTATIVE 
RE-ELECTED 


(   1)    Trustees,  super- 

intendents  R    BuRRITT 

principals     and       0verbrook     phila. 
teachers  of  resi-  delphia,  Penn. 

dontial    schools 
for    the    blind. 


(  2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 
classes  for  the 
blind  and  the 
partially  blind, 
in  schools  for 
the    seeing. 


(  3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  Li- 
braries and 
Library  de- 
partments for 
the   blind. 


George   F.    Meyer 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


S.   C.    Swift 
Toronto,   Canada 


(  4)    Technical  heads 
of       Embossing 

plants    and    de-       E.    E.    Bramlette 
partments,    and       Louisville,    Ky. 
Commissions  on 
Uniform    Type. 


(   5)    Officers        and 

agents   in   work       Wm     Fellowe8 

/    P"7e,ntlon  Morgan 

o  1       Blindness, 


and      Conserva- 
tion   of    Vision. 


NeAV   York    City 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR   THE  BLIND 


(  6) 


(  7) 


(  8) 


(  9) 


(10) 


State  Commis- 
sions and  mem- 
bers of  Boards 
o  f  Directors 
and  executive 
officers  of  as- 
sociations do- 
ing state-wide 
work,  etc. 

Directors  and 
Superi  ntend- 
ents,  Work- 
shops and  In- 
dustrial Homes 
for   the  Blind. 

Officers  o  f  as- 
sociations and 
clubs  for  the 
blind;  city- 
wide  and  spe- 
cial work,  etc. 

Placement  agen- 
cies,  fi  eld 
officers,  heads 
of  departments, 
home  teachers, 
social  workers, 
etc. 

Agencies  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  blind 
and  partially- 
blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 


M.  C.  Migel 
New  York   City 


Herbert   H.   White 
Hartford,    Conn. 


Prudence    Sherwin 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


Mrs.  Mabel 

Knowles   Gage 

Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  re-elected;  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  June 
ioth,  1926: 

Dr.    Robert   H.    Babcock,    Chicago, 

Illinois. 
Capt.    Charles    W.    Brown,    Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  M.   Chamberlin,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 
Charles     W.     Lindsay,     Montreal, 

Canada. 
Felix    M.    Warburg,    New    York, 

New  York. 
William    Ziegler,    Jr.,    New    York, 
New  York. 


After  general  discussion  of  work 
and   interests  of  the  Foundation,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  1926  to  be  regularly  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT 
Secretary 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  24,   1926. 

Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in 
Schools   for  the  Blind 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu- 
cation announces  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled :  "Dalton  Labora- 
tory Plan  in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  the  origin- 
ator of  the  plan,  has  contributed  to 
this  pamphlet  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year 
Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  England,  has 
also  written  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  appears  in  the  same  publication. 
His  clear  analysis  of  the  purpose 
which  may  be  served  by  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  should  appeal  to  all  superin- 
tendents. Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  has 
written  a  foreword  that  concisely 
states  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  plan  by  schools  for  the  blind  in 
this  country. 

Mr.   Hayes  Sees  Work  Abroad 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Information  and 
Publicity,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  France  and  England,  and  has 
been  able  to  see  many  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  both  countries. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Honors 
Olin  Howard  Burritt 

AT    the    Commencement    Exer-  was  granted  by  the  Trustees  of  the 

cises     of     the     University     of  University  in  recognition  of  service 

Pennsylvania     on     June     six-  which   Mr.    Burritt   has   rendered    for 

teenth,     the     honorary     degree     of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 

Doctor    of    Science    was    bestowed  his  work  for  the  blind.  Dr.  J.  H.  Pen- 

upon    Mr.    Olin    H.    Burritt,   one   of  niman,    President    of    the    University 

the  trustees  of  the  American  Foun-  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  follow- 

dation  for  the   Blind.     This  degree  ing  citation: 

"Olin  Howard  Burritt:  Son  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
You  have  served  your  country  loyally  and  effectively  both  in 
war  and  in  peace.  You  have  given  your  life  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  blinded.  In  this  important  work  as  teacher, 
administrator,  and  author,  you  have  won  for  yourself  the 
gratitude  of  thousands  whom  your  personal  ministrations, 
your  wise  guidance,  and  your  broad  experience  have  enabled 
you  to  help.  Your  counsel  has  been  sought,  and  given  in 
practically  all  organizations  and  on  all  important  commis- 
sions in  America,  dealing  with  the  training  and  education  of 
the  blind.  Many  pupils  from  the  various  institutions  with 
which  you  have  been  connected  have  been  enabled  to  enter 
colleges  and  universities  in  which  they  have  completed  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  Of  these  many  have  devoted  their  lives 
in  turn  to  teaching,  so  that  your  work  has  been  multiplied  in 
the  work  of  those  whom  you  have  instructed.  Your  writings 
on  the  subject  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  institutions  for 
the  blind  have  relied  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  When  you 
came  from  your  work  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind,  it  was  written  of  you  by  your  suc- 
cessor, "Mr.  Blurritt  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work;  not  an  en- 
thusiast who  wastes  his  energy,  but  one  who  directs  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  intelligently  and  along  practical 
lines." 

As  to  your  service  in  the  World  War  your  associates 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was  you  "who  actually  helped 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us." 

In  public  recognition  of  your  life  work  you  have  been 
invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  which  many  of  your  former  pupils  have 
been  graduated.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Trustees 
and  upon  their  mandamus,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  admitting  you  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  this  degree." 


Member  of  the  Advisory   Board 


M" 


lv.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of    the    American    Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  is  the  third  Director  of 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School    for    the 

Blind. 

M  r  .     Allen's 

ancestors     came 

from      England 

in    1639,  and   he 

was    born    near 

Boston,    s  i  x  ty- 

five    years    ago. 

For      ^orty-one 

cons  e  c  u  t  i  v  e 

years,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to 

work      for     the 

blind. 

After      two 

years     spent     in 

Germany      and 

Switzerland  as  a 

,,  1     £,  Edward 

youth,  and  after 

graduation  from  Harvard,  Mr.  Allen 
began  the  study  of  medicine — a  pro- 
fession which  had  been  followed  by 
members  of  his  mother's  family.  An 
experience  in  teaching  caused  him  to 
turn  away  from  pursuit  of  a  doctor's 
diploma.  His  father  and  five  other 
members  of  the  Allen  family  had  been 
"born  teachers"  and,  recognizing  his 
inheritance,  Edward  Allen  found  his 
vocation. 

He  began  teaching  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  where  his  interest  in  blind 
people  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent 
that   no   other   form   of  teaching:  has 


ever  taken  him  away  from  this  spe- 
cial field.  He  spent  three  years  at  this 
inspiring  school,  leaving  England  to 
return  to  America  as  principal  instruc- 
tor of  the  boys'  department  of  Perkins 
Institution  then 
located  at  South 
Boston.  After 
two  years'  class- 
room experience 
at  Perkins,  the 
years  between 
twenty  -seven 
and  twenty-nine, 
he  received  the 
appointment  o  f 
principal  of  the 
Pennsylv  a  n  i  a 
Institution  for 
the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  in 
Philade  1  p  h  i  a. 
During  the 
seventeen  years 
which  Mr.  Allen 


E.   Allen 


spent  there,  the  school  was  moved 
from  the  city  to  the  suburb  of  Over- 
brook  and  reestablished  in  new  build- 
ings built  in  Spanish  Mission  style. 
These  buildings  were  an  innovation 
in  combining  beautiful  and  practical 
features  in  such  an  institution.  For 
the  first  time  in  America  a  school  for 
the  blind  had  a  swimming  pool  and 
an  athletic  field. 

In  1906,  Michael  Anagnos,  the  Di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institution,  succeed- 
ing Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  died,  and 
Mr.  Allen  was  invited  to  return  to 
Boston,  where  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  for  Perkins  was  under  con- 
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sideration.  For  the  second  time,  Ed- 
ward Allen  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility and  enormous  labor  of  rebuild- 
ing a  school  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  students.  In  his  study 
of  the  problem,  he  visited  Europe 
and,  within  five  years,  had  a  residen- 
tial school  of  four  hundred  pupils — 
staff  and  other  assistants — housed  in 
a  plant  modeled  after  that  of  his 
predecessors,  where  the  cottage  sys- 
tem of  small-grouped,  self-contained 
dwelling  houses  provided  a  family  life 
and  where  the  educational  equipment 
had  adequate  quarters. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Allen  induced 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University  to  sponsor  a 
unique  course  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  He  has  been  made  lec- 
turer of  this  course  and  has  had  the 


satisfaction  of  seeing  the  desire  for 
special  preparation  of  teachers  of  the 
blind  increase  yearly. 

He  is  conversant  with  the  whole 
field  of  the  blind  and  has  served  many 
years  on  private  associations  and  pub- 
lic commissions.  He  is  a  father  of 
the  sight-saving  class  movement.  He 
has  always  been  a  student,  having  at- 
tended summer  schools  at  Harvard 
and  Clark ;  and  he  has  written  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  reports, 
articles,  government  bulletins,  and  a 
monograph,  which  have  been  reprinted 
and  widely  circulated.  From  its  first 
number,  issued  in  1907,  Mr.  Allen  has 
generously  contributed  much  valuable 
material  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Camping  at  Quast  Harbor 

By  William  J.  Adickes 


On  Saturday,  July  third,  eighteen 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men's  Club  took  possession  of  two 
four-room  bungalows  at  Quast  Har- 
bor, Highlands,  New  Jersey.  The 
ages  of  the  members  ranged  from 
seventeen  to  seventy-three.  This  was 
the  twelfth  consecutive  summer  that 
the  Blind  Men's  Club  has  camped  at 
the  seashore. 

A  special  cook  and  an  assistant 
were  engaged  to  prepare  the  meals  for 
the  men.  There  are  fifteen  bungalows 
at  Quast  Harbor,  with  plenty  of 
sighted  companionship.  The  people 
in  the  other  bungalows  were  very 
friendly  and  aided  the  blind  men  in 
every  way  possible. 

There  is  a  pavilion  at  the  edge  of 


the  water  near  the  bungalows  where 
the  people  of  Quast  Harbor  gather. 
Our  men  furnished  the  programs  each 
evening,  and  played  for  dancing. 
There  is  an  enclosure  at  the  beach  so 
that  the  blind  men  can  swim  without 
any  danger  of  going  out  too  far.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  bathing  pool 
is  a  diving  platform,  and  needless  to 
say,  this  was  occupied  most  of  the 
time  by  our  members.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Blind  Men's  Club  learned 
to  swim  during  their  stay  at  the  High- 
lands, and  several  learned  to  dive. 
Two  row  boats  were  engaged  so  that 
the  men  could  enjoy  rowing  also. 
Those  who  were  proficient  in  the  art 

(Continued   on    Page   50) 


A  Pioneer  Home  Teacher  in  Massachusetts 

By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes* 

Chief  Executive  Officer,   New  Jersey   State   Commission    for   the   Blind 


Edward  Schuerer, 
Who    Twenty-Five 
Years  Ago  Began  to 
Blaze  a  Trail 
of  Home  Teaching 


AS  one  looks  forward  and  plans 
for  the  future,  twenty-five 
years  seems  like  a  very,  very 
long  time,  but,  when  there  is  a  definite 
goal  in  mind,  a  principle  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  a  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished, this  period  of  time  passes  like 
a  shadow.  This  was  realized  in  a 
recent  visit  to  the  home  and  field  of 
labor  of  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  one 
of  the  first  four  Home  Teachers  to 
be  employed  by  Mr.  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  then  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for 


the  Blind.  He  graduated  from  this 
School,  June,  1899,  and  for  a  time 
engaged  in  piano  tuning  in  his  home 
town  in  Connecticut  until,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1902,  he  began  his  Home  Teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Schuerer  was  assigned  to  a  dis- 
trict in  western  Massachusetts  with 
Springfield  as  his  home  city.  He  be- 
gan with  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  looked  up  by  Mr.  John  Vars, 
and  a  few  women  living  in  such  re- 
mote villages  that  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  woman  Home  Teacher 


♦Blind. 
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who  twice  a  month  came  to  teach  the 
majority  of  the  women. 

Through  his  faithful  work  with  the 
blind  and  his  knowledge  of  the  social, 
philanthropic,  educational  and  finan- 
cial interests  and  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  and  his  home  have  become 
a  center  through  which  opportunities 
for  training  and  work  are  sought  by 
them.  The  public  look  to  him  to  af- 
ford them  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing their  blind  neighbor  and  his  need. 

When  in  1910,  his  associate  teacher 
resigned  he  assumed  the  Home  Teach- 
ing for  all  of  this  section;  and  letters 
from  many  of  these  transferred  pupils 
testify  to  the  ability,  patience  and  in- 
spiring courage  of  their  new  teacher. 

Many  persons  realize  the  value  of 
his  persistence  with  them  in  follow- 
ing up  their  attendance  on  eye  clinics 
or  their  continuance  with  oculists. 
When  family  and  personal  funds  have 
been  exhausted  he  has  tactfully  called 
upon  public  and  private  resources, 
which  in  some  cases  has  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  sight. 

He  has  not  claimed  for  his  pupil- 
friends  any  impossibilities  and  has 
thereby  gained  their  confidence  as  well 
as  that  of  the  seeing  and  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Schuerer  conducts  an  invisible 
work-shop  for  the  blind.  This  is  a 
business  of  reseating  of  chairs 
which  is  done  in  their  own  homes. 
He  secures  the  work  through  ad- 
vertisements which  appear  daily  in 
the  newspapers  of  Springfield,  and 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  Division. 
An  expressman  collects  the  chairs, 
taking  them  to  the  worker  to  whom 
Mr.  Schuerer  assigns  them,  and  then 
returns  them  to  the  customer.      Mr. 


Schuerer  attends  to  billing,  collecting 
and  paying  the  workers.  He  says 
that  the  express  bills  vary  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
The  worker  is  paid  for  his  labor,  and 
several  of  them  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  earn  more  by  having 
the  chairs  brought  to  them  in  theii 
homes,  because  they  can  work  the 
caning  in  with  other  things,  make 
longer  hours,  and  increase  their 
wages.  However,  this  means  that 
Mr.  Schuerer  is  on  duty  day  and  night 
every  day  in  the  week  including  Sun- 
day. 

He  also  is  trying  to  secure  work 
for  his  pupils  and  former  pupils,  as 
they  are  scattered  about  the  western 
part  of  the  state  in  their  own  homes. 
He,  of  course,  cannot  do  as  much  as 
he  can  for  those  who  live  in  Spring- 
field,  or  possibly  Holyoke.  Never- 
theless, he  spends  many  hours  inter- 
esting people  in  helping  individual 
blind  persons  to  build  up  a  business 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

This  ideal  Home  Teacher  recog- 
nizes that  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  has  in 
his  home  a  room  with  games,  a  radio, 
typewriter,  Braille  writer  and,  in  fact, 
many  things  which  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blind,  and  here  they 
are  free  to  come  every  Saturday  to 
play  games  or  to  talk  over  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  with  each  other  and 
with  the  sighted  who  drop  in  for  a 
chat. 

The  instruction  in  domestic  arts, 
as  housekeeping,  mending,  and  sew- 
ing is  given  by  Mr.  Schuerer's  wife, 
who  also  acts  as  his  guide.  As  a 
result  of  this  training  many  have  dis- 
continued the  employment  of  outside 
help  and  others  have  been  able  to  take 
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charge  of  home-making,  thus  freeing 
another  member  of  the  family  to  go 
out  and  become  the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  Schuerer  states  that  he  has 
stood  up  as  god-father  for  the  babies 
of  his  pupils,  set  the  pace  for  the 
newly-married  couples  by  playing  the 
wedding  march,  and  gone  with  them 
when  they  have  laid  away  their  dear 
ones  to  their  last  long  rest. 

Mr.  Schuerer  has  also  extended  his 
splendid  work  to  the  children  of  his 
pupils  and  has  for  the  past  few  years 
sent  some  of  them  to  a  camp  for  girls 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  time. 
After  he  makes  the  initial  arrange- 
ments they  are  invited  year  after 
year. 

At  his  instigation  also,  a  group  of 
ladies  call  for  the  blind  in  their  cars 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  take  them 
to  the  Public  Library  where  some  en- 
tertainment or  inspiring  talk  or  read- 
ing is  given.  On  a  recent  Saturday 
afternoon  a  young  woman  told  of  her 
trip  to  South  America,  and  three  ex- 
ecutives of  State  efforts  for  the  blind 
related  phases  of  their  work  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  as  prac- 
ticed by  this  modest,  faithful  and  loyal 
worker,  Mr.  Schuerer,  is  so  conta- 
gious, that  it  has  spread  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  her  entire  family,  and  to 
his  pupils  and  their  families.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  is  not  an  in- 
dividual problem  to  be  solved  alone 
by  the  person  having  the  handicap 
but  it  is  a  family  and  community 
asset  or  liability  just  as  the  individual, 
family,    and   Icommunity    may    deter- 


mine. Mr.  Schuerer  and  his  family 
and  community  recognize  this  and 
they  are  solving  the  problem  with 
their  home  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  center  of  the  demon- 
stration. 

Since  March,  1910,  Miss  Mary 
Grieve  has  been  carrying  on  most 
excellent  work  along  these  same  lines 
with  her  home  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  as  her  social  service 
center. 

The  future  is  going  to  see  a  very 
much  greater  development  in  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Home 
Teacher.  More  and  more  they  must 
be  to  their  commuri,ities  what  Mr. 
Schuerer  and  Miss  Grieve  are  to  their 
particular  communities. 

Home  Teachers,  especially,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  yet  all  who  have 
had  experience  as  pioneers  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  believe  it  very  neces- 
sary that  all  who  are  thinking  of  tak- 
ing up  this  line  of  work  should  have 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  teach- 
ing, of  social  service,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  of  various 
types  of  communities — as  well  as 
training  in  practical  employment  for 
the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

Above  all,  a  Home  Teacher  should 
be  so  filled  with  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  and  to  share  with  others 
everything  that  he  has  and  is  that, 
like  Mr.  Schuerer  and  Miss  Grieve, 
he  shall  so  live  that  "Others  shall 
take  patience,  labor  to  their  heart 
and  hand  from  thy  hand,  thy  heart, 
and  thy  brave  cheer  and  God's 
grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all." 


Conservation  of  Sight  Classes 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

\\y   Roberta  A.  Griffith* 

Secretary,   Grand    Rapids   Association   of   the    Blind   and    for    Sight    Conservation 


IN  EIGHT  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
schools  there  are  Conservation 
of  Sight  Departments.  One  is 
in  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School  and 
until  recently,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  was  the  only  Sight  Conservation 
Class  in  a  parochial  school  in  the 
country.  Judging  from  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Catholics  in  this 
city,  however,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  for  St.  Mary's  being 
in  a  class  by  itself.  This  class  was 
organized  and  the  Sister  Teacher 
trained  in  Sight  Saving  Class  meth- 
ods by  the  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  League  of  Catholic  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  seven  other  departments  are 
in  the  Public  Schools  and  these  also 
were  organized  and  most  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  Sight  Saving 
Class  methods  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Association.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  these  departments 
in  attractive  school  buildings,  adja- 
cent to  through  street  car  lines,  so 
that  the  children  above  the  third 
grade  can  come  and  go  to  school 
alone.  The  children  below  the  fourth 
grade  who  do  not  live  in  the  school 
district  are  taxied  to  and  from 
school.  Street  car  and  taxi  fares  are 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  children  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  grades  are  cared  for  in 
two  schools ;  children  in  the  fourth 
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and    fifth    grades    in    two    schools; 

children  in  the  sixth  grade  in  one 
school ;  ungraded  children  in  one 
school  and  each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  one  teacher  in  charge. 
The  children  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  up  are  cared  for  in  one  of  the 
High  Schools  with  two  teachers  in 
charge.  The  children  whose  mental 
defect  is  a  greater  handicap  than 
their  sight  defect  are  cared  for  with 
the  mentally-defective  sighted  chil- 
dren, so  as  far  as  possible  they  are 
given  the  advantage  of  Sight  Sav- 
ing Class  methods  and  equipment. 
The  pupils  are  assigned  to  the 
classes  by  the  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  oculists  on  the  Associa- 
tion's staff,  which  includes  most  of 
the  oculists  in  good  standing  in  the 
city.  There  is  no  school  optometrist. 
The  preliminary  eye  tests  of  all 
school  children  are  given  by  the 
school  nurses  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  which  the 
Association  is  in  close  co-operation. 
The  Association  offers  free  con- 
sultation and  preliminary  eye  ex- 
aminations by  competent  oculists  to 
all  who  apply.  After  the  test  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  are  referred 
to  the  oculists  as  private  patients. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  are 
cared  for  by  the  Association,  the 
oculists  donating  their  services  and 
hospitals   donating  free  beds   when 
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hospitalization  is  necessary.  The 
school  nurses  report  all  defective 
sight  children,  whose  parents  can- 
not or  do  not  take  care  of  their  eyes, 
to  the  Association  and  the  oculists 
report  their  patients  who  should 
enter  Conservation  of  Sight  Classes 
or  who  can  profit  by  the  Associa- 
tion's consultation  or  follow-up 
work.  The  city  provides  the  Asso- 
ciation with  a  budget,  out  of  which 
glasses  can  be  purchased  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them 
and  the  County  Supervisors  provide 
the  Association  with  a  similar  budg- 
et, including  an  item  for  service, 
which  enables  the  Association  to 
send  its  carefully  trained  eye  nurse 
to  test  the  eyes  of  the  county 
school  children.  In  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals the  Association  and  the  hos- 
pitals co-operate  in  conducting  free 
eye  clinics  under  the  oculists  who 
serve  on  both  the  hospital  and  As- 
sociation's staffs.  The  Association's 
nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  patients 
at  these  clinics  and  the  Associa- 
tion's secretary  is  a  member  of  the 
hospital  committee  in  charge  of  the 
clinic,  thus  few  who  should  be  in 
Sight  Conservation  Classes  are 
overlooked. 

The  first  Conservation  of  Sight 
Class  was  opened  at  the  Associa- 
tion House  on  Sheldon  Avenue  in 
the  summer  of  1918  with  the  Sec- 
retary, Roberta  A.  Griffith,  in  charge 
and  Stella  V.  Stillson  teaching. 
From  the  first  Miss  Griffith  followed 
the  splendid  work  of  Robert  Irwin 
for  the  partially-sighted  child  in  the 
Cleveland  schools,  with  the  utmost 
interest,  and  applied  his  methods 
in  her  summer  school.  In  the  fall 
of     1917     Mrs.     Cordelia     Creswell, 


Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Griffith 
interested  W.  A.  Greeson,  then 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the 
Sight  Saving  Class  movement  and 
secured  his  promise  to  open  a  class 
m  the  fine  new  Fountain  School 
building  as  soon  as  Miss  Griffith 
should  demonstrate  their  plan  prac- 
tical. Accordingly  in  September  of 
1918  Miss  Griffith  gave  her  well- 
organized  class,  with  its  enthusi- 
astic, competent  teacher,  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Special  Class  Depart- 
ment under  the  devoted  supervi- 
sion of  Mrs.  Creswell.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Con- 
servation of  Sight  Class  movement 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  close 
and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  plan  of  the  Spe- 
cial Class  Department  having  all 
to  do  with  the  children  when  in 
school,  and  the  Association  having 
all  to  do  with  the  children  when 
out  of  school,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Association  when  the  classes  were 
inaugurated.  Both  have  had  more 
than  a  professional  interest  in  the 
highest  development  of  the  classes 
and  the  welfare  of  the.  children,  and 
each  has  cultivated  an  intelligent, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
other's  problems.  The  Special  Class 
Department  is  progressive  in  taking 
advantage  of  improved  Sight  Con- 
servation Class  methods  wherever 
found  and  in  securing  for  the  chil- 
dren as  much  participation  as  pos- 
sible in  the  assembly  and  social 
school   life  of  the  normally  sighted 
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child.  The  Association  cares  for 
their  eyes,  does  the  home  visiting, 
the  follow  up  and  the  social  adjust- 
ment work  and  always  encourages 
and  helps  the  child  to  take  part  in 
his  local  community  organization 
activities. 

The  Association's  secretary  is  the 
Board  of  Education's  Vocational 
Counselor  for  Sight  Conservation 
Class  children.  The  Association 
accordingly  makes  a  careful  study 
of  each  child  for  vocational  possi- 
bilities and  helps  find  it  employ- 
ment  when   school   days   are  over. 

In  1923  those  interested  in  Con- 
servation of  Sight  Saving  Classes  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  se- 
cured through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
B'axter,  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Board  of  Directors,  the  en- 
actment of  a  Law  providing  State 
Aid  up  to  $200.00  per  capita  for  each 
child  in  a  Conservation  of  Sight 
Class  in  the  Public  Schools,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  Education  main- 
taining the  class  pays  as  much  for 
the  education  of  that  child  as  it 
does  for  the  education  of  each  child 
in  its  regular  classes. 

In  June  of  1926  there  were  one 
hundred  and  five  children  enrolled 
in  the  Sight  Saving  Classes  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools  and 
fourteen  children  in  St.  Mary's 
School. 

Quoting  from  the  Special  Class 
records  concerning  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  Conservation  of  Sight 
Classes  some  interesting  facts  can 
be  given.  "In  the  school  year  of 
1922  and  1923  a  study  of  the  per- 
centage of  promotion  in  Conserva- 
tion of  Sight  Classes  was  made.  It 
was   found   that   the    percentage   of 


promotion   in   the  year  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  grades  at  large.    A 
study     of     forty    cumulative    cards 
made  by   Miss  Stella  V.  Stillson  is 
also   of   interest.      Six   were   classi- 
fied as  ungraded  with  an  I.Q.  below 
seventy-five.        Children      suffering 
from  a  double  handicap  of  defective 
vision  and  mentality  often  show  de- 
cided acceleration  after  entrance  in- 
to   Consefrvatio-n    of    Sight    classes. 
There   was   the   special   instance   of 
Stella  B.  who  was  born  totally  blind 
and   thought  to  be   imbecile.      Con- 
genital  cataracts   were   removed    at 
three  years  of  age.      She  was   in   a 
regular     kindergarten     two     years ; 
first  grade,  one  year,  but  her  read- 
ing vocabulary   was   nil.      She   was 
then  recommended  to  the  Sight  Con- 
servation   Class   on   trial.      The   first 
two  months  showed  no  progress,  but 
she  began  to  read  all   at  once   and 
has    since    mastered    the    mechanics 
of   reading  rapidly.      She   was   con- 
sequently more  justly  diagnosed  as 
border    line    and    the    progress    has 
been     continuous.       Of     the     other 
thirty-four  there  are  three  grade  re- 
peaters   (one-half   year   each)    since 
entrance     in      Sight      Conservation 
class,  ill  health  and  non-attendence 
being  the  cause.     In  the  remaining 
thirty-one   cases,   five   were   chronic 
repeaters,    previous    to    entrance    in 
the  Sight  Conservation  class ;  there 
was  a  total  of  nineteen  non-recom- 
mended    checks,     and     twelve     ad- 
vanced     without      recommendation 
checks  on  cards.     Not  one  of  these 
cases   has   repeated   work   since   en- 
trance  into  the   Sight  Conservation 
class.  There  is  another  special  case 
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An  Art  Institute  With  a  Special  Interest 
in  Blind  Students 


One   of  the   Reception   Rooms   at   the    Master    Institute   of    United   Arts   in 

New   York.     Last   year   a   scholarship  was   awarded   by   the    Institute   to   a 

blind  student  from   North   Carolina. 


DURING  the  five  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  Master  In- 
stitute of  United  Arts  on  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  nearly  thirty 
blind  students  have  been  taught  in- 
strumental music  in  its  Department 
for  the  Blind.  The  instruction  there 
received  has  given  them  not  only 
greater  power  of  self-expression,  but 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

From  its  first  inception,  the  Master 
Institute  was  planned  to  include  this 
special  artistic  service  to  the  blind. 
Its  contacts  with  blind  students  are 
established  through  schools  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  and  through 


individual  interest  in  aspiring  youth 
without  sight.  Special  methods  for 
musical  instruction  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  blind  students  are  be- 
ing constantly  developed  with  grati- 
fying results. 

Not  only  do  the  students  in  the 
Department  of  the  Blind  profit  by 
musical  instruction  but  they  share  in 
all  the  artistic  functions  and  general 
culture  of  the  Institute,  having  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
which  deal  with  phases  of  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
drama,  art  criticism,  and  literature. 


Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


By  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


AN  excellent  program  and  a  sat- 
isfactory though  not  very  large 
attendance  distinguished  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  which  was  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  21-25, 
1926.  Thirty-three  states  and  prov- 
inces were  represented :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ontario, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin.  In 
addition,  Japan  and  Spain  were  rep- 
resented by  visitors.  The  total  regis- 
tration was  143  of  which  59  were 
delegates. 

This  Association  is  different  from 
others  in  its  make-up.  It  is  a  dele- 
gate convention  representing  the  vari- 
ous residential  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
public  school  classes,  and  the  libraries 
maintaining  departments  for  the  blind. 
Delegate  attendance  is,  therefore, 
usually  the  smaller  part  of  the  total 
attendance.  All  persons  desiring  to 
attend  are  welcomed,  but  membership 
is  limited  to  the  representatives  of 
the  organizations  as  enumerated. 

Supt.  Wampler  of  the  Tennessee 
School  exemplified  the  warmest  cor- 


diality both  in  his  character  as  host 
and  in  the  addresses  made  at  the 
opening  session,  Monday  evening, 
June  2 1  st.  He  introduced  Mr.  Moore, 
representing  the  Mayor  of  Nashville, 
and  Hon.  Lewis  S.  Pope^  Commis- 
sioner of  Institutions  of  the  state,  who 
made  addresses  of  welcome.  The  re- 
sponse was  by  Supt.  S.  M.  Green  of 
the  Missouri  School.  Supt.  G.  F. 
Oliphant  of  Macon  then  assumed 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  delivered 
his  address  as  President.  The  En- 
semble Singers  of  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  furnished  the  music  of 
the  evening. 

At  the  second  session  on  Tuesday 
morning  Prof.  U.  Akiba,  Teacher  of 
the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  were  officially  presented  to 
the  convention.  The  first  subject  of 
discussion  was  "Vocational  Direction," 
which  was  presented  by  B.  S.  Joice, 
Supt.  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  with  further  dis- 
cussion by  M.  B.  Brown,  Supt.  of  the 
Texas  School,  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  Edward  K. 
Campbell  of   Ithaca,  and  others. 

"Summer  Schools  in  Connection 
with  Our  Regular  Schools  for  the 
Blind"  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Supt.  J.  T.  Hooper  of  Wisconsin, 
discussed  by  Supt.  Joseph  E.  Vance 
of  Minnesota,  and  others.  A  paper 
on  "Training  Pupils  in  Habits  of  In- 
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dustry"  by  Robert  J.  Mulligan, 
Teacher  of  the  New  York  State 
School  at  Batavia,  followed. 

Music  was  the  first  subject  of  con- 
sideration at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session,  the  papers  being  "Incentives 
to  Better  Accomplishments  in  Music 
Among  the  Blind,"  by  John  Meldrum, 
Director  of  Music  of  the  Oklahoma 
School,  and  "How  Can  the  Vocation- 
al Value  of  Music  Be  Increased?"  by 
Charles  H.  Bochau,  Director  of 
Music  of  the  Maryland  School.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  L.  W. 
Rodenburg,  Printer  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Supt.  S.  M.  Green,  Chairman,  made 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology. At  its  conclusion  the  audi- 
ence stood  in  a  moment's  silence  in 
respect  to  those  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  then  conducted  a 
''Demonstration  Clinic  in  Binet  Tests" 
and  Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield,  also  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  followed  with  a 
clinic  in  "Speech  Defects." 

Tuesday  evening  Miss  M.  Blye 
Allen,  Teacher  of  the  Kentucky 
School,  presented  "How  to  Develop 
Play  Initiative  in  Pupils,  and  Games 
Suitable  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  reported  on 
"Two-Side  Printing"  and  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  followed. 

"The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind"  was  then  de- 
scribed by  its  founder,  Mr.  William 
A.  Hadley,  Winnetka,  111. 

At  the  fifth  session  on  Wednesday 
morrting,  Prof.  U.  Akiba,  Teacher 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Tokyo,   Japan,   made   an   address   on 


"Japanese  Blind  Education,"  which 
was  most  interesting  and  was  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  conven- 
tion. This  representative  of  a  for- 
eign school  won  his  way  to  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  all  who  came 
to  know  him  in  the  intimate  associa- 
tions of  the  meeting.  He  is  for  a 
year  to  be  a  student  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  year  of 
similar  study  in  Europe  before  he  re- 
turns to  his  own  work  in  Tokyo. 

"How  to  Develop  the  Imagination 
of  Pupils,"  by  Miss  Irene  Smith, 
Teacher  of  the  Alabama  School,  was 
the  first  paper  of  this  session  and  it 
was  followed  by  discussion  opened  by 
Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs  of  Utah,  with 
Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel P.  Hayes  contributing.  "Methods 
of  Teaching  Pupils  to  Think,"  by 
P.  A.  Smoll,  Vice  Principal  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
also  discussed  by  Supts.  Gordon  Hicks 
of  Connecticut,  C.  B.  Martin  of  Ken- 
tucky and  J.  S.  Ganey  of  Alabama. 

Wednesday  afternoon's  session  was 
held  in  the  assembly  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  on  invitation  of 
the  college  authorities.  The  Associa- 
tion was  entertained,  also,  at  lunch- 
eon by  the  College. 

"Should  Blind  Pupils  Be  Encour- 
aged to  Go  to  College  ?"  was  the  theme 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  Teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  on 
"English  Schools  for  the  Blind  with 
Observations  on  American  Schools." 

Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the 
Perkins    Institution    and    the    Massa- 
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chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  gave  a 
historical  review  in  "A  Survey  of  the 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  from  Its  Beginning  Until 
Now." 

Supt.  George  S.  Wilson  of  Indiana 
described  his  own  ideals  and  plans  in 
a  paper  entitled  "Newer  School 
Plants,  as  Considered  by  a  Superin- 
tendent About  to  Build." 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  up 
to  a  musical  entertainment  provided 
by  local  talent. 

At  the  eighth  session,  Thursday 
forenoon,  Miss  Bertha  Dixon  of  the 
Tennessee  School  was  presented  by 
Supt.  Wampler  in  a  demonstration  of 
Braille  shorthand  machine  operation. 
The  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  the  rather  general  judg- 
ment that  no  satisfactory  machine  for 
the  purpose  has  yet  been  perfected. 

Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  discussed 
"Speech  Defects  in  Children"  and 
"What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Back- 
ward Blind  Children?"  was  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves.  Both 
topics  were  then  discussed  by  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  others. 

Then  followed  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  as 
Chairman  and  Mr.  O.  Hi  Biurritt  as 
Secretary.  Reports  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin, 
Director  of  Research  and  Education, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  Treas- 
urer of  the  American  Foundation, 
were  read.  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  then  elected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  de- 
voted  to   an   excursion   to   The   Her- 


mitage, home  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  to  other  points  of  inter- 
est in  and  about  Nashville. 

At  the  ninth  session,  Miss  Lane 
Frisby,  Teacher  of  the  Missouri 
School,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ideal 
Superintendent  of  a  School  for  the 
Blind  from  the  Standpoint  of  Teach- 
ers and  fPupils,"  and  Supt.  F.  E. 
Palmer  of  Iowa,  one  on  "The  Ideal 
Teacher  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Superintendent."  A  lecture  by  Prof. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  on  the  subject  "Why  We 
Forget"  followed. 

Friday  morning's  session,  and  the 
concluding  one,  was  opened  by  a 
paper  on  "The  Activities  of,  and  Par- 
ticipation in  the  National  Athletic  As- 
sociation of  Schools  for  the  Blind," 
by  Mr.  Clyde  C.  Clements,  Teacher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  School,  President 
of  the  Association.  It  aroused  a  very 
lively  discussion.  "Sex  Education" 
was  the  title  of  the  closing  address 
made  by  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  business  session  followed. 
President  G.  F.  Oliphant  appointed 
as  Necrology  Committee  for  1926-28 
Supts.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Thornburgh,  and  G.  E.  Lineberry. 
The  Secretary-Treasurer  made  his 
report,  and  the  Committees  on  Audit, 
Credentials,  Resolutions,  and  Nom- 
inations reported.  Invitations  were 
received  from  Minnesota,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oklahoma  for  the  1928  meet- 
ing and  these  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  whose  business 
it  is  to  decide  the  place  of  meeting. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows: 
President,   S.   M.    Green,   Mo. ;   First 
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Singing  Before  the  Microphone 


By   Reinette   Lovewell 


EVERY  September,  they  flock 
I  into  New  York — eager,  aspir- 
ing girls  from  every  corner  of 
the  country.  There  are  hordes  of 
them,  each  season,  and  all  the 
dreams  of  youth  are  theirs — high 
courage,  undaunted  hope,  determin- 
ation to  win  a  way  to  fame — what- 
ever the  cost.  How  many  succeed 
and  how  many  fail  no  one  knows. 
But  if  they  did  not  come — and  study 
and  starve  and  struggle — art  would 
surely  suffer.  For  from  this  young 
blood   inevitably   it   must   be   fed. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  from 
Colorado  who  has  made  a  start  to- 
ward success  in  New  York.  It  has 
taken  more  than  usual  courage  for 
her  to  attempt  to  conquer  the  Great 
City  for  she  has  come  to  it  without 
sight.  New  York  is  hard  enough  at 
best — for  those  who  cannot  see,  it 
presents  many  more  baffling  diffi- 
culties. 

Ruth  Montgomery  was  born  in 
Kansas  City,  and  was'  graduated 
from  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind.  Very  early,  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  she  could  sing — that 
there  was  a  quality  in  her  voice 
which,  with  work,  might  mean  dis- 
tinction— and  recognition.  Only  a 
singer  who  has  studied  for  years  can 
really  appreciate  what  work  it 
means  to  train  a  voice,  how  relent- 
less is  the  discipline  involved,  the 
lessons  and  lessons  and  more  lessons 
— long  years  of  lessons,  at  constantly 
increasing  expense,  before  money 
can  be  earned  with  a  singing  voice. 


Ruth  Montgomery,  blind  coloratura 

soprano,  whose  voice  goes  out  over 

the  radio  three  times  a   week. 


For  years,  New  York  was  just  a 
dream,  while  Colorado  was  a  reality 
of  hard  work.  For  five  years  she 
studied  steadily  with  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Hamilton  of  Colorado  Springs.  For 
three  of  those  years  she  did  not  earn 
a  cent,  then  came  solo  work  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  singing  in  quar- 
tettes where  the  other  three  singers 
could  all  see,  the  direction  of  a 
volunteer  choir  of  twenty-five  peo- 
ple, when  she  herself  was  the  only 
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blind  member.  In  Colorado  she  sang 
in  amateur  operettas, — Pinafore  and 
the  Mikado.  She  sang  solo  parts 
in  "Elijah"  and  the  "Messiah."  She 
sang-  at  luncheons  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs ; 
she  taught  pupils  of  whom  none  were 
blind. 

In  1924,  there  came  a  wonderful 
reward  in  the  shape  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  before  Mme.  Schu- 
mann Heink.  The  great  singer  gave 
her  encouragement  and  one  of  Ruth 
Montgomery's  treasures  is  a  letter 
signed  in  large  characteristic  letters 
"Ernestine  Schumann  Heink"  in 
which  praise  of  her  voice  is  written 
down  by  a  woman  who  knows  just 
what  it  means  to  become  a  singer. 
Before  she  attacked  the  citadel  of 
New  York,  Miss  Montgomery  went 
to  Los  Angeles  and  there,  in  an- 
other great,  strange  city,  she  found 
out  what  competition  in  the  singing 
world  really  means. 

"I  had  my  most  discouraged  mo- 
ment in  California,"  she  told  me. 
"To  tell  the  truth,  I  cried  all  the 
way  home.  But,  just  the  same,  I 
came  on  to  New  York.  We  turned 
everything  we  had  into  money, 
Mother  and  I,  and — here  we  are !" 
No  story  about  Ruth  Montgomery 
can  ever  be  truly  written  without 
including  her  mother.  She  has  a 
mother  who  is  a  pal  and  partner, 
plus  a  mother.  In  every  possible 
way  she  has  stood  by  gallantly.  In 
her  girl's  voice  and  in  her  girl  she 
has   unwavering  faith. 

New  York  has  been  extraordin- 
arily kind  in  recognizing  the  talent 
which  is  Ruth  Montgomery's  and 
the  hard  work  which  has  developed 
it.       She    brought     with    her    from 


California,  letters  to  Mme.  Ella 
Backus  Behr,  a  New  York  teacher 
whose  pupils  have  sung  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
Mme.  Behr  undertook  the  train- 
ing of  her  voice.  Best  of  all  there 
came  an  opportunity  to  sing  at  a 
broadcasting  station  and  for  a  year, 
Miss  Montgomery  has  been  a  radio 
staff  artist  on  salary.  She  has  had 
concert  engagements  as  well,  and 
one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  her 
last  winter's  work  was  the  privilege 
of  singing  for  the  American  Wo- 
men's Association  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Anne  Morgan.  Letters  from 
her  vast  radio  audience  are  one  of 
the  joys  of  her  work.  They  come 
unexpectedly  from  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Canada,  and  points  between. 

When  she  first  sang  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  boy  neighbor  back  home  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  tuned  in  one  night  when 
she  was  singing,  recognized  her  voice, 
and  delightedly  spread  the  news  that 
he  had  gotten  Ruth  Montgomery  on 
his  radio.  Now  that  she  is  in  New 
York,  there  are  hosts  of  friends  and 
a  devoted  aunt  back  home  who  twirl 
knobs  patiently  night  after  night  in 
the  effort  to  catch  her  far-away  song. 

Besides  her  work  with  her  voice, 
Ruth  Montgomery  plays  the  piano 
with  professional  assurance.  She 
has  studied  hard  to  get  facility  in 
languages,  and  sings  in  German  and 
Italian  as  well  as  in  English.  She 
has  memorized  hundreds  of  songs 
and  sometimes  uses  in  her  radio 
work  as  many  as  a  hundred  pieces 
a  month.  Such  a  repertoire  means 
ceaseless  practice.  It  means  some- 
thing else,  too,  a  spirit  which  for- 
ever forges  ahead. 


The  Social  Position  of  a  Home  Teacher 
in  a  Community 

By   Anne   Connelly* 
Supervising  Home  Teacher  for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the   Blind 


IF  the  hearers  of  this  paper  con- 
sider that  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities here  mentioned  are 
preposterous,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  writer  is  not  only 
drawing  from  a  long  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  but  has  taken  into 
confidence  other  workers  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  labor; 
thus  issuing  the  best  information 
possible      on      this      subject.  It 

has  been  very  wisely  put  by  an 
ardent  worker  for  the  blind — Dr.  E. 
E.  Allen —  that  "Home  Teaching  is 
a  field  of  labor  second  to  none,"  and 
since  the  slogan  of  the  American 
Foundation  is  "Nation-wide  Serv- 
ice," surely  the  home  teacher's  slo- 
gan should  be  "World-wide  service 
among  the  blind  of  all  nations  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed." 

Dr.  William  Moon  might  right- 
fully be  called  The  Missionary  to 
the  Blind.  Not  only  did  Dr.  Moon 
stimulate  the  idea  of  home  teaching 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
brought  this  social  service  need  to 
America.  In  1882,  this  work  began 
in  Philadelphia,  and  even  today,  the 
home  teaching  methods  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  Many  other  cities 
failed,  while  Philadelphia  continued 
faithfully. 

In  1890  home  teaching  started  in 
Massachusetts    under    the    jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
in  1893  the  Board  of  Education 
made  it  a  public  function  and  car- 
ried this  department  until  it  was 
placed  with  the  Commission  in  1916. 
Now,  approximately  twenty-five 
states  have  either  organizations  or 
commissions  for  the  blind  with 
home  teachers  carefully  and  pa- 
tiently leading  them  to  employ  their 
hands  and  enlighten  their  minds. 

As  a  result  of  the  zeal  and  untir- 
ing labor  of  many  home  teachers 
who  had  worked  for  years  without 
compensation,  many  flourishing  or- 
ganizations have  come  into  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  receive  State  appropriations 
and  might  be  called  Commissions 
while  others  are  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  are 
usually  known  as  Associations. 
Many  of  the  libraries  have  depart- 
ments for  the  blind  and  frequently 
employ  a  home  teacher.  Sometimes, 
reading  is  taught  by  the  home 
teacher  for  one  organization  and 
industrial  trades  by  the  home  teach- 
er from  another.  Whatever  the  re- 
sults, or  the  methods  of  obtaining 
them,  the  idea  remains  the  same  as 
in  the  beginning  with  perhaps  a 
broader  outlook  on  the  main,  but  af- 
ter all  it  is  social  service  to  the  blind. 
The  average  age  of  loss  of  sight  of 
adults  cannot  be  estimated.     Many 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  classify 
pupils  coming  under  the  instruction 
of  home  teachers,  but  no  accurate 
outcome  has  ever  been  determined. 

In  a  well  organized  territory,  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher  is  vastly 
different  from,  one  laboring  in  a 
field  which  is  not  organized.  First, 
the  former  has  a  strong  association 
with  many  committees,  each  re- 
sponsible for  some  particular  phase 
of  the  general  work.  There  is  a 
paid  executive  secretary,  with  many 
paid  assistants,  such  as  a  field 
worker  who  makes  all  the  investi- 
gations ;  an  employment  agent  who 
places  those  persons  who  are  cap- 
able of  holding  positions  in  the 
regular  industries  of  the  commun- 
ity ;  a  nurse  who  cares  for  the  pre- 
vention work ;  a  supervisor  who 
directs  the  work  of  the  home 
teacher  and  inspects  finished  ar- 
ticles and  prepares  materials  for 
home  workers ;  a  sales  agent  to  mar- 
ket the  finished  products,  and  many 
other  clerks  who  care  for  corres- 
pondence, etc. 

The  home  teacher  in  this  field 
of  work  has  nothing  to  do  but  teach 
the  blind  assigned  to  her  instruction 
list.  She  visits  only  those  whom  she 
instructs  and  if  any  of  her  pupils  are 
capable  of  going  to  the  workshops 
usually  connected  with  such  an  or- 
ganization, arrangements  are  made 
for  the  transfer  by  the  field  worker. 
Of  course,  the  home  teacher  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  family  as  well  as  to 
the  blind  member,  but  she  never 
has  to  cope  with  any  of  the  social 
problems  as  they  are  all  cared  for 
by  workers  especially  employed  for 
this  purpose.  So  little  knowledge 
of   the   work    of    the    home   teacher 


comes  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral director  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion that  if  he  were  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying one,  he  might  not  answer 
this  request,  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
have  to  honestly  confess  that  he 
never  had  any  contact  with  a  home 
teacher,  as  her  work  was  directed 
by  the  supervisor  only.  Yet,  what 
would  such  an  organization  do  with- 
out a  home  teacher,  for  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  every  worker  em- 
ployed on  such  a  staff  would  at 
some  time  have  to  consult  her  in 
order  to  help  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem which  confronts  them  in  deal- 
ing with  some  particular  case.  So, 
no  matter  how  long  the  chain  may 
be,  the  home  teacher  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  blind  adult 
and  the  organization.  The  organiza- 
tion is  the  hand  which  reaches  out 
to  help  the  blind  person  in  dark- 
ness, but  the  home  teacher  is  the 
finger  which  touches  and  draws  the 
person  within  the  reach  of  the  or- 
ganization. To  save  expense,  some 
of  these  well-systematized  or- 
ganizations employ  sighted  home 
teachers  in  the  majority.  Of  course 
such  an  organization  will  em'ploy  at 
least  one  blind  home  teacher  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  the  mind  of  the 
public.  It  may  be  a  saving  of 
money,  but  it  surely  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  newly-blinded  adult.  Of 
course,  he  will  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  but,  never  can  he  feel 
the  inspiration  which  the  blind 
home  teacher  brings.  Many  a  case 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  or- 
ganization and  to  the  world  if  the 
blind  home  teacher  did  not  come  to 
the  rescue  and  with  hope,  patience 
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and  courage,  lead  this  wretched  in- 
dividual out  of  the  depths  of 
despair  into  the  realms  of  happi- 
ness. 

Since  the  organized  territories 
usually  cover  large  cities  where 
many  people  are  crowded  together, 
the  unorganized  territories  occupy 
the  smaller  towns  with  a  scattered 
population.  Here  the  number  of 
blind  is  comparatively  small  and  the 
organizations  for  welfare  work  are 
few.  Here  the  Home  Teacher  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  advancement  of  the 
cause.  There  are  no  paid  workers 
to  meet  the  various  situations  con- 
stantly arising  and  the  home  teach- 
ers must  do  all  the  other  work  in 
addition  to  instructing  pupils.  Per- 
haps, a  field  agent  preceded  the  com- 
ing of  the  home  teacher  some  two 
or  three  years  before,  and  the  list 
made  out  then  has  changed  con- 
siderably and  ft  is  up  to  the  home 
teacher  to  seek  out  the  blind  as  best 
she  can.  The  State  or  Association 
secretary  and  directors  may  be 
miles  away,  and  even  though  Uncle 
Sam  does  carry  news  fast,  the  spe- 
cial situation  cannot  wait  for  corres- 
pondence, and  telephone  and  tele- 
graphs are  not  always  satisfactory. 
The  home  teacher  must  solve  the 
problem  without  aid  or  the  situa- 
tion is  lost  forever.  In  such  a  com- 
munity, the  home  teacher  must  edu- 
cate the  public,  for  she  is  the  only 
one  who  has  the  knowledge.  She 
is  the  bureau  of  information  and 
should  be  a  living  example  of  what 
a  normal  blind  person  should  be. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
choosing  a  home  teacher,  for  since 
she  is  the  one  representative  lo- 
cated in  a  community,  the  organiza- 


tion is  generally  judged  by  her  ac- 
tions and  the  kind  of  results  she  ob- 
tains. In  short,  the  reputation  of 
the  blind  and  the  organization  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  conduct  of  a 
home  teacher,  so  beware  of  false 
steps  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Although  the  first  home  teacher 
was  a  blind  man,  nevertheless,  this 
field  of  labor  seems  better  adapted 
to  women.  It  is  always  best,  how- 
ever, for  every  staff  to  have  one  or 
more  men  as  home  teachers ;  in  some 
cases  men  are  better  taught  by  men 
teachers.  It  is  advisable  also  to  have 
on  every  staff  of  home  teachers  at 
least  one  who  is  partially  blind.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the 
cases  who  are  gradually  losing  their 
sight  request  to  have  a  partially- 
sighted  home  teacher,  feeling  that 
she  can  instruct  them  more  com- 
petently than  a  totally  blind 
teacher. 

Regardless  of  sex,  or  of  the  eye 
condition,  all  should  possess  the 
essential  requisite  qualifications. 
Every  home  teacher  should  be  old 
enough  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  this  position ;  should  have  suffi- 
cient education  to  fit  her  for  the 
work,  with  good  physical  health  and 
a  strong,  sound  mind.  She  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
all  raised  typewriting  and  script 
writing,  of  all  handicrafts  possible 
to  the  blind  worker,  especially  those 
best  carried  on  in  the  home  of  the 
individual.  She  must  have  common 
sense,  good  judgment,  tact,  diplo- 
macy, a  good  moral  character,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  a  good  dis- 
position, a  good  sense  of  humor, 
and  plenty  of  initiative.  She  should 
be  neat  in  appearance,  with  a  mag- 
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nctic  personality.  She  should  be 
loyal  to  the  organization  which  em- 
ploys her  and  antagonistic  to  none. 
The  motto  of  the  home  teacher 
should  be  "Do  it  now.  "Procras- 
tination is  the  biggest  thief  of  time, 
and  the  home  teacher  who  disgraces 
the  honor  entrusted  to  her  is  a  cow- 
ard, and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
the  torch  bearers  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial service  to  the  blind.  The  home 
teachers  with  these  qualities  or 
even  some  of  them  are  not  only  true 
missionaries  to  the  blind,  but  a  solid 
block  of  marble  in  the  structure  of 
the  organization  which  employs 
them.  Through  her  efforts,  enroll- 
ment of  schools  has  been  increased. 
It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  home  teacher  was  given  a  posi- 
tion in  a  very  slipshod  manner.  If 
the  applicant  graduated  from  a 
school  for  the  blind,  had  some 
knowledge  of  hand  work,  and 
thought  the  work  was  appealing, 
she  was  considered  a  qualified  can- 
didate. With  a  meagre  salary  of  a 
dollar  a  day  out  of  which  some  of 
the  guide's  expenses  had  to  be  paid, 
this  teacher  performed  her  duties 
as  best  she  could.  With  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  work  she  had  in 
hand,  how  could  she  impart  it  to  her 
pupils?  To  those  teachers,  how- 
ever, the  present  day  training  and 
advantages  are  due.  Now,  many  of 
the  colleges  are  giving  broad  courses 
in  this  new  science  of  pedagogy, 
and  diplomas  are  obtained  through 
legally  supervised  examinations. 
The  organizations  are  also  becom- 
ing more  critical  and  very  rigid 
tests  are  now  made  before  a  can- 
didate can  be  appointed  to  the  posi- 


tion  of   home   teacher. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  point 
which  may  as  well  be  discussed 
here.  Jf  the  home  teacher  is  to 
judge  the  best  article  which  may 
find  sale,  then  surely  she  is  the  best 
judge  of  work  made  by  school  pu- 
pils. No  pupil  of  any  school  should 
be  allowed  to  graduate  unless  he 
can  make  salable  articles  in  hand 
work.  In  the  State  School  at 
Batavia,  New  York,  the  pupils  are 
given  an  examination  conducted 
by  the  home  teacher  of  the  New 
York  Commission,  and  pupils  who 
do  not  come  up  to  standard  are  not 
given  diplomas. 

One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  work  in  any  organization 
for  the  blind  is  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  When  there  is  no  nurse 
in  the  field,  the  home  teacher  is  the 
only  one  available  to  preserve  sight 
in  urgent  cases.  It  is  therefore  very 
necessary  that  all  home  teachers  be 
familiar  with  the  common  eye  dis- 
eases and  from  a  description  given 
by  a  patient,  determine  to  some  ex- 
tent the  nature  of  the  trouble.  At 
all  events  it  is  always  wise  to  con- 
sult the  nearest  eye-specialist  so 
that  no  danger  may  come  to  an  eye 
because  of  neglect.  Although  there 
is  very  little  recorded  in  the  pre- 
vention work  accomplished  by  home 
teachers,  yet,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
many  a  person  would  have  gone  en- 
tirely blind  were  it  not  for  the  zeal- 
ous labors  in  the  field  of  emer- 
gencies. To  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  prevention  may  the  writer 
be  permitted  to  draw  from  her  own 
experience :  It  was  in  a  little  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State    that    these    astounding   head- 
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lines  appeared  in  the  local  paper. 
"A  Man  Attempts  Suicide  Because 
of  Coming  Blindness.  Wife  Comes 
to  Rescue."  No  name  was  given, 
only  the  street.  Bright  and  early 
the  next  morning,  I  started  with 
my  guide  to  seek  out  the  victim  of 
this  great  malady.  After  making 
a  house  to  house  canvass,  I  dis- 
covered a  man  in  a  dingy  furnished 
apartment.  There  he  was — a  man 
of  twenty-seven,  a  nervous  wreck 
and  a  picture  of  despair.  His  wife, 
a  thin,  worried-looking  little  woman, 
stood  by  his  side.  There  were  three 
small  children  and  an  infant  of  two 
months.  The  man  told  his  story 
after  making  sure  we  were  his 
friends.  He  came  to  work  in  a  large 
factory  in  this  town  and  had  no 
relatives  in  the  state,  and  no  funds 
to  support  his  family.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  give  up  his  work  because 
of  his  failing  sight  and  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  treatment.  From 
the  description  given,  I  knew  in- 
stantly it  was  of  a  serious  nature, 
possibly  trachoma.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  with  me  to  an  eye  spe- 
cialist provided  he  could  have  a  free 
examination.  He  gladly  agreed.  I 
went  to  the  nearest  'phone  and 
called  a  doctor  who  had  frequently 
helped  me  with  similar  cases  as 
there  was  no  clinic.  After  hearing 
the  entire  story,  the  doctor  told  me 
to  bring  the  man  to  his  office  at 
once.  With  my  guide,  I  led  him 
through  the  rain  to  the  doctor's 
office.  It  was  a  very  active  case  of 
trachomja.  The  hospitals  refused  to 
admit  him  as  the  boards  were  afraid 
of  the  contagious  disease.  With  a 
strong  pleading  appeal  from  the 
doctor     and     myself     the     Catholic 


hospital  did  take  him  in  and  treat- 
ment was  at  once  administered.  The 
next  thing  I  knew,  the  family  had 
been  infected  and  they  too,  had  to 
receive  treatment.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  however,  the  man 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  To 
keep  him  out-of-doors  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  earn  some  money,  we 
made  him:  a  sales  agent  for  the 
association.  He  was  a  good  sales- 
man and  mfade  good  commissions. 
In  six  or  eight  months,  he  was  able 
to  return  to  his  former  position  full 
of  new  hope  and  praise  for  the  kind 
Providence  who  directed  the  home 
teacher  to  come  to  his  rescue.  This 
is  only  one  case,  but,  if  there  were 
time  and  space  here  without  limit, the 
writer  could  give  many  other  such 
cases  equally  as  important  and  the 
results  equally  as  satisfactory.  Pub- 
lic lectures  have  been  arranged  in 
many  towns  on  the  Conservation  of 
Vision.  Literature  has  been  dis- 
tributed dealing  with  the  care  of 
the  eyes.  Clinic  and  classes  for  the 
conservation  of  sight  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  home  teacher, 
yet,  there  is  very  little  of  her  work 
printed.  However,  the  home  teach- 
er usually  does  whatever  comes  to 
hand,  regardless  of  credit  or  glory. 
As  the  work  for  the  blind  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  there 
is  no  real  standardization  of  ar- 
ticles made.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  set  a  standard,  for 
the  article  which  sells  well  in  one 
community  might  not  even  be  no- 
ticed in  another.  However,  the 
blind  worker  who  has  finished  his 
apprenticeship  under  the  home 
teacher,  should  be  given  practical 
and  marketable  things  to  make.     It 
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is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  put  so  much  effort  into  one  ar- 
ticle which  is  too  expensive  to  buy. 
The  blind  worker  should  be  given 
articles  to  make  which  will  sell  at 
a  reasonable  price,  which  can  be 
made  easily  and  rapidly  and  which 
will  bring  to  him  the  greatest  finan- 
cial return. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  possibilities 
of  group  teaching  and  individual 
home  teaching.  Many  times,  a  home 
teacher  has  a  large  number  of  coun- 
ties to  care  for  with  possibly  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pupils  scattered 
about  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
Some  teachers  have  as  many  as 
twelve  counties,  many  of  these  hav- 
ing several  large  cities.  Every  pu- 
pil ought  to  have  at  least  two  lessons 
a  week  if  he  is  to  progress.  How 
then  can  a  home  teacher  reach  all 
these  pupils,  and  give  them  advan- 
tages of  her  time?  To  teach  the  in- 
dividual in  a  home  means  that  the 
teacher  cannot  make  more  than 
eight  calls  a  day  in  a  city  with  good 
transportation  facilities  and  in  one 
with  little  service,  not  more  than 
four  a  day.  This  rneans  that  the 
work  progresses  very  slowly  and 
many  times  pupils  get  discouraged 
and  decide  to  give  up  the  lessons. 
The  community  knows  nothing  of 
the  home  teacher  and  her  work,  and 
if  it  is  a  State  Commission,  the  legis- 
lators may  question  why  so  much 
money  is  needed  for  such  a  small  or- 
ganization. How  then  can  the  home 
teacher  solve  these  problems  and 
share  the  responsibility  with  the 
citizens  of  the  community?  When 
a  home  teacher  is  about  to  organize 
a  comnmmity,  either  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  teacher  should  write  to 


the  best  known  organization  stat- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Association 
or  Connmission  for  the  Blind  and 
requesting  that  a  person  or  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  aid  the  home 
teacher  in  securing  a  guide  and  a 
boarding  place.  This  being  ac- 
complished, the  home  teacher  should 
undertake  the  journey  as  soon  as 
she  hears  from  the  organization  in 
the  community.  At  once  she  starts 
for  the  desired  destination.  She  is 
met  at  the  station,  and  if  not,  there 
are  plenty  of  taxis  and  a  traveller's 
aid  in  most  stations  to  give  de- 
sired assistance.  As  soon  as  located, 
she  should  visit  all  the  community 
officials,  organizations  and  persons 
of  influence.  Usually  she  has  a  list 
of  blind  persons,  as  frequently  or- 
ganizations have  field  agents  who 
take  a  census — though  the  investi- 
gation of  the  field  agent  is  not  al- 
ways promptly  followed  up  by  a 
home  teacher.  The  editors  of  the 
newspapers  should  be  solicited  and 
an  article  given  to  them  explaining 
the  work  and  written  by  the  home 
teacher  or  the  organization.  The 
list  should  be  shown  to  all,  for 
great  is  the  surprise  of  the  residents 
of  a  community  to  know  that  there 
are  so  many  blind  in  their  midst. 
In  conversation,  it  should  be  sug- 
gested that  time  and  trouble  could 
be  saved  with  the  use  of  cars  to 
make  these  visits.  All  communities 
like  to  help,  and  of  course  cars  are 
easily  secured  either  through  motor 
corps,  or  through  private  individ- 
uals. The  ladies  who  drive  the  cars 
usually  like  to  visit  the  home  and 
when  possible  it  is  wise  to  permit 
them  to  do  so.  When  the  visits  are 
made,  classify  the  cases  and  select 
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those  which  can  be  taught.  Secure 
the  plan  of  a  room  in  a  centrally  lo- 
cated building  and  suggest  to  the 
motor  corps  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  blind  to  attend  a  class  and  im- 
mediately the  cars  will  be  offered 
to  bring  pupils  to  and  from  the 
centers.  Thus  a  group  class  is 
started  and  perhaps  the  nucleus  of 
a  local  association  is  formed.  At 
any  rate,  through  divided  efforts, 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  for 
the  blind  individually  and  collect- 
ively. The  community  feels  that 
this  is  a  vital  part  of  its  work,  and 
through  such  little  centers,  the 
State  (representatives  are  given  a 
better  chance  to  really  know  what 
a  Commission  is  doing  with  an 
appropriation  and  encouraged  to 
make  an  increase  without  question. 
Of  course  there  are  some  pupils 
who  must  be  taught  in  their  homes, 
but  the  majority  can  come  to  classes, 
and  look  forward  to  these  lessons 
with  real  social  pleasure.  When 
the  organization  is  ready  to  conduct 
an  educational  camipaign  and  a  sale 
of  articles,  the  community  which  has 
had  such  a  center  is  awake  to  the 
cause  and  is  willing  to  help  without 
hesitation.  Therefore,  the  writer 
would  advocate  group-teaching 
wherever  possible,  for  it  not  only 
saves  time  for  the  home  teacher, 
but  also  money  for  the  organiza- 
tion. In  this  way  the  home  teacher 
is  the  recipient  of  many  substantial 
financial  gifts  and  many  times 
through  her  resources,  an  organiza- 
tion is  kept  in  working  existence. 
The  writer  once  took  a  position  with 
enough  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  her  salary  and  expenses  for 
three     months.       Through     group- 


teaching  classes,  sales,  lectures  and 
entertainments,  the  writer  was  able 
to  keep  the  treasury  replenished 
sufficiently  so  that  she  held  her  own 
job  for  two  years,  and  left  the  treas- 
ury with  twelve  hundred  dollars  to 
continue   the  work. 

There  are  three  classes  of  pupils 
which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
first  is  the  deaf-blind  adult  without 
previous  education.  It  may  seem 
impossible  to  reach  such  a  pupil, 
and  yet,  right  here  in  this  very 
State  such  cases  with  judicious 
direction  became  an  asset  to  the 
State  instead  of  a  burden.  A  man 
born  deaf,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  en- 
tered the  school  at  Staunton.  He 
was  too  old  to  be  taught  to  talk, 
and  the  administration  tried  to 
teach  (him  the  vaHous  trades  in- 
cluding agriculture.  This  work  did 
not  appeal  to  him  and  he  ran  away 
from  school  refusing  to  return. 
Since  there  was  no  compulsory 
education  law  for  him,  he  grew  up 
in  ignorance.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  lost  his  mother,  and  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  his  sight.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  his  home  and  live 
with  his  only  relative,  a  half-sister. 
Temporarily,  he  lost  his  mind  and 
was  sent  to  Williamsburg.  The 
honre  teacher  knew  that  he  was  not 
insane  and  made  every  'effort  to 
have  him  released.  Soon  he  was 
sent  home  and  taught  to  make  bas- 
kets and  mops.  Today  he  is  happy 
in  his  work  and  a  useful  citizen  of 
his  community.  Another  problem 
is  the  blind  feeble-minded  individ- 
ual. But  even  such  cases  may  be 
provided  for  if  the  home  teacher 
will  just  study  the  best  needs  of  the 
case  and  the  mind  of  the  individual 
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is  at  all  intact.  One  young  man 
was  found  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  who  did  nothing  but  sit  in 
a  chair,  sleep,  eat  and  smoke.  His 
mother  kept  boarders,  and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  him.  He  had  at- 
tended the  school  in  New  York 
State — but  since  he  was  not  normal, 
was  compelled  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  leave  school.  First,  the  home 
teacher  found  that  he  knew  some- 
thing about  reading  and  gave  him 
books.  Next  she  secured  a  loom  and 
taught  him  to  weave.  The  last  re- 
port showed  that  this  young  man 
earned  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
week  on  his  loom. 

Another,  a  girl  in  a  feeble-minded 
institution,  but  with  an  added  handi- 
cap of  being  partially  paralyzed 
was  considered  beyond  the  hope  of 
instruction.  Even  so,  she  became  a 
home  worker  and  made  good.  Mrs. 
Alden  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society  does  not  think  the  home 
teacher  can  do  much  for  the  blind 
child  of  pre-school  age.  This  is 
true  because  of  the  lack  of  time. 
However,  through  the  advice  of  a 
home  teacher  many  a  baby's  life  has 
been  brightened  and  advanced.  The 
young  student  in  public  school  also 
has  need  of  a  home  teacher.  Some- 
times it  is  to  help  him  with  some 
difficult  lesson,  again  it  may  be  to 
secure  a  reader  or  a  guide.  Occas- 
ionally it  is  necessary  for  this  stu- 
dent to  see  a  certain  play  at  one  of 
the  theatres  or  hear  a  good  musical 
concert.  All  these  social  problems 
m',ust  be  solved  by  the  home  teacher 
who  wants  to  be  a  real  social  serv- 
ice worker  to  the  blind  of  her  com- 
munity. 

The    home    teaching    department 


of  this  Commission  opened  in  May, 
1923.  When  the  writer  came  to 
Virginia  the  first  city  to  be  or- 
ganized was  Richmond.  During  the 
summer  months,  classes  were  held 
for  white  and  colored  in  two  of  the 
schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
donating  the  required  space.  In  No- 
vember, the  present  headquarters  of 
the  Commission  were  opened  at 
1228  East  Broad  Street,  Richmond. 
The  trustees  of  the  Monumental 
Episcopal  Church  loaned  their 
large  parish  house  indefinitely  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Here  both  col- 
ored and  white  pupils  can  be  taught, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  sep- 
arate entrances  for  the  colored  work- 
ers. During  the  first  year  of  the 
home-teaching  department,  three 
Virginia  girls  were  trained  for  the 
work  and  given  positions.  Thus 
far,  the  home  teachers  have  been 
actively  at  work  organizing  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Newport  News, 
Portsmouth,  Petersburg  and  Dan- 
ville. Several  exhibitions  and  sales 
of  the  work  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  educational  campaign  held 
last  February  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess. Besides  teaching  the  various 
trades  in  the  centers  and  supplying 
home  teachers  and  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  several  men  have 
been  trained  at  Oyster  Point  and 
two  girls  at  the  Commission  Build- . 
ing  at  Richmond.  One  girl  has  been 
aided  in  her  course  in  massage,  and 
two  have  been  placed  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  as  regular  employees  in 
Richmond. 

It  has  been  rightfully  stated  that 
the  home  teacher  represents  not 
only  the  organization,  but  the  blind 
in  the  community.  The  home  teacher 
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is  considered  the  expert  in  that  line 
of  work  and  the  educator  of  the 
public.  How  does  a  home  teacher 
stand  financially  as  compared  with 
other  social  workers?  In  the  vari- 
ous States  the  salaries  paid  range 
from  fifty  dollars  a  month  with 
maintenance  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  no  maintenance.  The  home 
teacher  must  have  a  guide  and  these 
workers  are  paid  a  salary  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  forty  dollars  a  month. 
Under  these  present  conditions  how 
can  a  home  teacher  hold  herself  in 
a  social  position  equal  to  other  so- 
cial workers  with  sight?  A  social 
worker  is  paid  from  fourteen  hun- 
dred to  several  thousand  a  year.  As 
a  rule,  every  social  worker  has  a 
competent  stenographer.  Yet  the 
home  teacher  is  expected  to  repre- 
sent the  blind  with  a  meagre  salary 
for  herself  and  frequently  most  in- 
competent guides.  How  then  can 
a  home  teacher  become  part  of  a 
social  worker's  organization?  Yet, 
if  the  cause  is  to  advance,  and  the 
organization  is  to  progress,  every 
home  teacher  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion financially  to  take  her  place 
without  hesitation,  among  all  social 
clubs  and  in  all  social  functions  con- 
ducted by  the  sighted  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lives.  Each 
State  should  provide  a  pension  fund 
for  the  home  teachers  who  retire 
after  many  long  years  of  service, 
thus  placing  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  ex-teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  No  legislature  will  criti- 
cise    the     organization     for    paying 


competent  blind  workers  a  proper 
salary  and  if  there  is  any  harvest 
to  be  reaped,  let  it  be  the  blind  who 
benefit  and  not  the  sighted  workers. 

Virginia  has  a  leader  among  the 
blind  whose  work  deserves  recogni- 
tion. Every  blind  man,  woman  and 
child  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts.  Through  his 
untiring  zeal  and  ardent  labors,  he 
has  caused  the  creation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Association,  the  Virginia 
Com,mission,  and  last  of  all  the  N'ew 
School  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  children  of  this  great  State. 
The  Home  Teachers  of  this  Com- 
mission should  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  Every  one  of  them  re- 
ceived a  square  deal  because  the 
Executive  Secretary  realizes  what 
the  social  position  of  a  home  teach- 
er should  be.  This  Commission  is 
yet  very  young,  and  it  is  working 
under  many  difficulties,  but  it  has 
the  making  of  a  model  Commission 
which  may  be  copied  by  other  States 
not  yet  organized.  The  Commis- 
sioners recognize  that  the  blind 
workers  now  employed,  know  their 
jobs,  and  if  anywhere,  surely  the 
home  teacher  here  may  hold  the  so- 
cial position  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase. 

This  paper  may  be  summarized  in 
just  a  very  few  words.  Hauy  was  the 
first  educator  of  the  young  blind  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world.  Dr.  Howe 
is  the  first  leader  of  both  young  and 
old  in  America.  Dr.  William  Moon 
is  rightfully  called  the  Missionary  to 
the  Blind,  in  England  and  in  the 
world. 


Blind  Nuns  of  Nazareth  Institution 


Sister   Cordelia   Neveu, 
blind  since  childhood, 
for  many  years 
Professor  of  Harmony 
at  Nazareth  Institution. 


NAZARETH  Institution  in 
Montreal,  conducted  by  the 
Grey  Nuns,  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1 86 1  through  the  efforts  of 
M.  Victor  Rousselot,  pretre  de  St. 
Sulpice.  M.  Rousselot  was  inspired 
by  the  success  of  the  National  In- 
stitution for  the  Young  Blind  in 
Paris,  and  while  Nazareth  Institu- 
tion opened  with  only  four  or  five 
blind  people  it  has  grown  in  num- 
bers and  scope  of  its  work  into  a 
very  high  standard  of  efficiency.  It 
is  the  only  French  Catholic  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Canada  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission 
of  Catholic  Schools. 


There  are  four  sisters  at  Nazareth 
Institution  who  are  themselves 
blind — Sister  Rose  de  Lima  Beauch- 
emin,  Sister  Rose  Anne  Vennes, 
Sister  Fabiola  Provost  and  Sister 
Cordelia  Neveu.  Sister  Beauchemin 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  eight. 
After  graduating  from,  Nazareth  In- 
stitution she  was  engaged  as  teacher 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  is  now 
teaching  at  Nazareth. 

Sister  Vennes  has  also  been  blind 
since  childhood  and  graduated  from 
Nazareth.  For  a  time  she  took 
charge  of  two  classes  of  singing  at 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba  and  also 
acted    as    private    secretary    to    the 
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Mother  Superior.  She  is  now  at 
Nazareth,  teaching  music  and  has 
learned  to  operate  a  stereotyping  ma- 
chine. 

Sister  Fabiola  Provost  became 
blind  when  a  young  girl.  Nazareth 
Institution  provided  the  training 
necessary  for  her  readjustment  to 
life.  She  showed  ability  as  a  mu- 
sician and  is  now  a  teacher  of  piano 
and  harmony. 

Sister  Cordelia  Neveu  has  been 
blind  since  childhood.  After  ten 
years  of  study  at  Nazareth  she  went 
to  Troy,  New  York,  and  there  taught 
music  for  five  years.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Nazareth  where  she  was 
employed  as  a  professor  of  solfeggio 
and  harmony  for  many  years,  join- 
ing the  Order  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
In  January,  Sister  Neveu  with 
seven  other  sisters  left  Montreal 
and  went  to  Saskatchewan  where 
they  opened  a  new  monastery,  Sis- 
ter  Neveu   continuing"  her   work   as 


Many  of  the  graduates  of  Nazareth 
Institution  have  won  distinction.  The 
Prix  d'Europe,  a  purse  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  used  for  the  study 
of  music  abroad,  was  awarded  in  1924 
and  1925  to  two  boys  who  were 
trained  at  this  remarkable  Montreal 
School. 

Gabriel  Cusson,  who  won  the  prize 
in  1924  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  has 
been  blind  since  birth  and  entered 
Nazareth  Institution  when  he  w  a  s 
only  five  years  old,  mastering  the 
technique  of  the  piano  forte  and  also 
studied  cello,   voice   and   composition. 

Paul  Doyon,  a  blind  pianist,  won 
the  same  prize  in  the  annual  compe- 
tition the  next  year,  three  years  after 
his  graduation  at  Nazareth  Institution 
when  he  was  nineteen. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the 
awards  of  this  prize  is  that  the  win- 
ner must  have  a  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Sister  Rose-de-Lima  Beauchemin,  Sister  Rose-Anne  Vennes  and  Sister  Fabiola 
Provost  have  spent  their  lives  as  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Montreal  School. 


The   Educational  Value   of  Physical   Education 

for  Blind  Girls 

By   Vivian    Osborn 

Associate  in  Physical  Education,   University  of   California,   in  charge   Physical   Education 

Program  for  Girls,  California  School   for  the  Blind 


STUDIES  of  physical  education 
for  the  blind,  methods  adapted 
to  their  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations, have  only  recently  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  physical  education 
field.  The  material  presented  in  this 
paper  is  the  result  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  as- 
sistants in  dealing  with  girls  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 
When  the  opportunity  came  to  do 
some  constructive  work  in  this  com- 
paratively new  field,  I  accepted  it 
eagerly  and  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  contribute  in  a  small  way 
to  this  important  phase  of  educa- 
tion. The  findings  discussed  in  these 
papers  may  not  coincide  with  the  be- 
liefs and  knowledge  of  others  but 
if  they  lead  to  further  studies  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  the  time 
and  energy  I  have  devoted  to  the 
matter. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  phys- 
ical education  for  the  blind,  we 
find  the  old,  idea  prevalent — that 
the  infirmity  of  the  blind  was  a  suf- 
ficient cause  to  prevent  them  from 
participating  in  the  activities  of  life, 
from  enjoying  an  education  and  the 
satisfaction  of  independence.  "For 
a  number  of  years  it  was  thought 
sufficient  if  our  blind  people  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  get 
some  little  pleasure  in  life,  but  lately 
the  managers  of  our  schools  have 
come  to  realize  how  essential  it  is, 
that  blind  citizens  should  not  be  the 


derelicts  of  the  nation  but  should 
be  enabled  by  proper  instruction 
not  only  to  earn  their  living  but  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  profit 
of  life  as  a  whole."1  Most  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  are  now  in- 
cluding physical  education  in  their 
curriculum  because  educators  rea- 
lize that  the  children  must  be  af- 
forded the  best  physical  opportuni- 
ties if  they  are  to  be  made  helpful, 
useful  and  independent. 

We  are  forced  to  face  certain  facts 
in  working  with  the  blind  and  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  there 
is  "no  blind  as  a  class."  In  all 
phases  of  work,  the  age  at  which 
blindness  begins,  the  cause  of 
blindness,  and  the  degree  of  blind- 
ness must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  the  procedure  is  worked 
out  accordingly.  As  a  result  of 
blindness,  some  children  show  a 
very  sensitive  nervous  system,  oth- 
ers are  lacking  in  vitality  and  vigor 
showln  by  poor  posture  and  inac- 
tivity; we  have  cases  where  the 
remaining  senses  are  dulled  and  also 
those  who  are  below  the  average 
level  of  intelligence.  "It  is  now 
considered  true  that  the  loss  of  one 
sense  does  not  render  the  others 
keener.  However,  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  sense  life  for 
the  loss  or  absence  of  sight  and  this 
takes  the  form  of  two  phases ;  the 
first    in    what    may   be   termed    sur- 
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vivals  of  the  more  primitive  senses, 
recalling  in  some  respects  the  sense 
life  of  lower  organisms  ;  the  second 
in  an  increased  attentiveness  to  the 
data  of  the  remaining  senses,  caus- 
ing their  seeming  poverty  to  give 
place  to  certain  riches  through 
attention  to  their  immediate  impres- 
sions but  even  more,  through  new 
interpretations  which  are  partly  the 
result  of  experience."2 

In  justifying  physical  education 
for  the  blind  we  have  a  wealth  of 
material  before  us.  McKenzie  be- 
lieves that  "physical  education  does 
the  blind  a  triple  service  by  increas- 
ing the  confidence  and  courage 
which  he  so  sadly  lacks,  by  develop- 
ing his  muscular  powers  and  by 
fortifying  his  body  against  those  in- 
firmities to  which  enforced  idleness 
and  a  sedentary  habit  render  him 
peculiarly   prone." 

Stanley  Johnson  in  upholding  the 
belief  that  physical  education  has 
made  blindness  only  an  inconven- 
ience, no  longer  an  affliction,  adds 
that  physical  education  is  a  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  it  is  for 
a  seeing  child.  "Not  only  have  they 
not  been  taught  actual  physical  ex- 
ercise, but  they  have  missed  the  op- 
portunity for  outdoor  playing  which 
makes  such  a  large  part  of  the 
growth  of  normal  children.  Through 
physical  education,  a  spirit  of  rare 
joyousness  pervades ;  courage,  con- 
fidence (and  self-respect  have  de- 
veloped as  well  as  loyalty  to  team 
and  school.  The  transformation  of 
vicious,  helpless  blind  children  into 
happy,  useful,  helpful  personalities 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  every  blind  child." 

Harry    Best    believes    that    "phys- 


ical development  may  also  be  said 
to  include  to  a  certain  degree  the 
inculcation  of  habits  of  self-reli- 
ance in  bodily  movements,  as  in  the 
going  about  alone  and  in  the  per- 
forming of  certain  necessary  acts 
without  assistance.  He  advocates 
more  attention  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  blind  children  than  for 
children  having  sight,  for  he  believes 
that  "  the  blind  child  without  train- 
ing is  usually  anaemic,  undeveloped, 
poorly  nourished  with  flabby  mus- 
cles and  with  nervous  habit  move- 
ments." 

Helen  Keller  has  often  made  the 
assertion  that  "the  heaviest  burden 
on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of 
this   greater  burden." 

The  supervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
stated  the  general  aims  of  physical 
education   for   the  blind   as  : — 

i.  Stimulation  of  health,  growth 
and  vigor. 

2.  Creation  of  an  alert  and  cheer- 
ful mental  disposition. 

3.  Development    of    the   greatest") 
possible    degree    of    accuracy 
of  the  movements  of  the  body. 

4.  Correction  of  physical  de- 
formities. 

At  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  athletics  are  considered 
of  incalculable  value  in'  the  moral 
and  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind,  and  should  be 
given  an  important  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  school  for  the  blind. 

If  Ave  were  to  put  all  these  find- 
ings into  one  general  formula,  Ave 
would  be  getting  nearer  to  the  real 
Aralue  of  physical  education.  Each 
statement  is  true  for  some.     What 
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holds  for  one  child  docs  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  another.  In  one 
child,  physical  education  enables 
him  to  gain  confidence,  in  another 
a  decided  mental  stimulus  may  be 
gained,  while  in  still  a  third  it  en- 
ables the  child  to  gain  muscular  co- 
ordination and  correct  physical  de- 
formities as  well  as  to  enable  the 
personality  to  act  as  a  unit  and  ex- 
press the  real  self.  To  some  ''rec- 
reation is  not  merely  exercise ;  it 
is  exercise  plus  the  factor  of  pleas- 
ure, of  joy,  of  zest." 

The  first  months  of  teaching  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  physical  edu- 
cation was  undoubtedly  valuable  for 
the  blind  and  the  teacher  set  about 
enthusiastically  to  eradicate  the 
undesirable  characteristics  of  the 
blind,  treating  them  as  normally  as 
possibly  with  such  sense  defects. 
Dr.  French,  Principal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  has  well 
described  the  inclination  of  the  blind 
as  follows : — "There  is  in  the  blind 
a  strong  inclination  toward  an  ex- 
treme sedentary  habit  of  life.  This 
is  partly  a  direct  result  of  their  phys- 
ical condition.  It  gives  rise  in  turn 
to  what  may  be  called  a  sedentary 
habit  of  thinking  and  a  sedentary 
outlook  on  life.  It  is  much  more 
comfortable  to  sit,  bent  over,  by  the 
steam  radiator,  than  it  is  to  venture 
out  into  the  world  of  frost  where 
one  may  trip  and  fall.  The  com- 
fortable, inactive  existence,  where 
one  is  cared  for  and  forgets  care, 
is  more  luring  than  the  rush  and 
noise  and  struggle  of  competitive 
commercial    life." 

We  find  blind  children  unable  to 
deal  with  their  environment  in  a 
resourceful   manner   and  to   a   large 


extent  they  lack  initiative.  The  chil- 
dren do  not  seem  to  have  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  and  if  they  do  have 
definiteness  they  lack  largeness  of 
purpose.  They  are  easily  discour- 
aged showing  little  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. Many  have  poor  muscular 
co-ordination. 

Confronted  with  planning  a  phys- 
ical education  program  for  the 
girls,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
magazines,  and  reports  from  schools 
as  well  as  a  set  of  thirty  question- 
naires sent  out  to  the  leading  blind 
schools  of  the  United  States, 
brought  a  valuable  mass  of  mate- 
rial. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
list  of  activities  compiled  from  such 
reports   cannot  be   included   here. 

The  physical  education  program 
at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  is  a  varied  one.  The  girls 
take  physical  education  four  times 
a  week,  the  periods  being  forty  min- 
utes long.  There  are  two  classes. 
The  advanced  section  with  ten  mem- 
bers, includes  girls  with  partial 
sight  who  have  fairly  good  muscu- 
lar control.  The  intermediate  class 
has  twenty-five  members  who  differ 
a  great  deal  in  mental  ability,  phys- 
ical ability  and  in  the  degree  of 
blindness,  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred  and  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness. The  intermediate  class  should 
be  divided  into  three  groups  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  best  results  but 
at  the  present  time  Ave  are  working 
whole-heartedly  in  the  best  way  we 
can.  The  problems  of  classification 
and  attendance  are  pressing  issues 
in  this  class. 

Two  days  a  week  are  devoted  to 
gymnastic  work  including  marching, 
some    formal    exercises,    stunts,    re- 
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lays,  corrective  exercises  and  suit- 
able games.  A  hike  or  swim  is  the 
activity  planned  for  one  day  and 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  group  is 
turned    over    to    dancing. 

Corrective  exercises  are  valuable 
in  helping  to  attain  erect  head, 
erect  neck  and  one  free  from  ten- 
sion, a  broad,  deep  chest  which  is 
forward,  of  a  firm  abdomen,  level 
shoulders,  level  and  fairly  flat  scap- 
ulae, level  hips,  a  back  with  normal 
physiological  anteroposterior  curves, 
a  spine  straight  and  flexible,  and  a 
good  parallel  position  of  the  feet 
with  the  weight  held  directly  over 
the  longitudinal  arch.  The  most 
noticeable  postural  defects  of  the 
feet  are  low  longitudinal  arches, 
calloused  transverse  arches  and  a 
marked  degree  of  pronation.  These 
defects  can  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  percentage  of 
the  girls  wear  poor  shoes,  they  toe 
out  and  keep  the  weight  on  the  in- 
side of  the  foot  instead  of  rolling  it 
to  the  outside  where  the  bones  and 
ligaments  are  able  to  shed  the 
weight.  A  great  deal  of  education 
is  necessary  before  the  girls  will 
realize  that  the  best  shoe  is  one  with 
a  straight  inner  border,  broad  toes, 
low  broad  heel,  flexible  shank  and 
a  low  cut  to  allow  free  circulation 
and  use  of  the  foot  muscles. 

Round  back  is  more  common  than 
any  other  anteroposterior  abnormal- 
ity. Of  all  the  causes  for  poor  pos- 
ture including  rapid  growth,  over- 
work, heavy  clothing,  bad  habits, 
malnutrition,  disease,  defective 
sense  organs,  poor  shoes,  conditions 
causing  a  flexed  position  of  the 
spine  for  long  periods  of  time,  weak- 


will  is  probably  the  foremost.  It  is 
very  common  to  find  one  shoulder 
higher  than  another  with  an  accom- 
panying twist.  Chests  are  too  fre- 
quently hollow,  scapulae  not  flat, 
prominent  seventh  cervical  and  an 
abundance  of  forward  heads.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  improve- 
ment in  walking,  to  correct  the  com- 
mon practices  of  keeping  the  weight 
on  the  heels,  "stepping  more  heav- 
ily on  one  foot  than  on  the  other, 
bending  the  head  forward,  stooping 
the  shoulders  and  keeping  the  chin 
too  high." 

"Over-anxious  and  over-indulgent 
parents  are  much  to  blame  for  the 
deplorable  physical  condition  of 
these  blind  children,  because  they 
deprive  them  of  most  opportunities 
for  developing  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence of  action  prior  to  their 
admission  into  school."3 

Exercises  for  round  shoulders  and 
poor  feet  are  introduced,  also  a  great 
many  abdominal  exercises  and  the 
number  of  girls  who  practice  the 
exercises  outside  of  class  is  high. 
The  foot  exercises  include  stretch- 
ing the  tendon  of  Achilles,  walking 
on  heels  with  toes  turned  inward, 
foot-rolling  outward,  foot  circling 
and  gripping  are  especially  well- 
liked.  Mimetic  exercises  are  also 
introduced  in  the  gymnastic  lesson 
since  the  instructor  believes  that 
many  movements  are  learned  which 
will  be  of  use  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of 
sports. 
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TO  state  in  a  few  words  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  blind  in  modern 
industry  is  a  fairly  easy  task. 
It  can  be  made  a  pure  enumeration 
which  would  include  all  those  opera- 
tions which  have  been  demonstrated 
as  practical,  and  yet  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, it  would  tell  little  of  the  story 
and  would  not  enable  one  uninformed 
worker  to  proceed  along  lines  that 
would  produce  permanent  results. 
Placement  work  does  not  differ  from 
any  other  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  and  foundation, 
if  results  are  to  be  worth  while.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a  blind  person  can 
do  certain  things  of  a  social  nature, 
such  as  dancing,  card  playing,  at- 
tendance at  parties  and  the  like,  but 
unless  some  idea  is  given  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  necessary  to  bring  the 
blind  person  to  that  place  where  such 
social  attempts  will  be  made,  and  un- 
less something  is  said  and  done  along 
follow  up  lines,  the  mere  enumeration 
helps  us  very  little.  As  this  is  my 
opinion,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
present  a  view  of  placement  work  that 
may  not  meet  with  unanimous  approv- 
al and  which  may  differ  from  some 
established  ideas  of  the  old  school. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  believe  that 
our  chief  difficulty  lies  with  the  blind 
themselves.  Our  standards  of  achieve- 
ment are  entirely  too  low  and  our 
excuses  for  failure  are  too  many  and 
varied.  Then,  too,  there  is  some  error 
in  our  classification  of  the  blind.  Let 
us  consider  the  last  first.  Regardless 
of  any  other  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, the  public  has  been  allowed  to 


consider  all  persons  without  sight  as 
purely  blind  problems,  and  is  looking 
to  us  to  solve  them  from  that  angle 
alone.  In  a  fair  proportion  of  our 
cases  blindness  is  an  incidental  fact 
and  some  other  condition  is  the  real 
handicap  or  affliction.  Thus,  paraly- 
sis, feeble-mindedness,  locomotor 
ataxia,  amputations  of  various  kinds, 
and  old  age  are  frequently  the  real 
factors  to  be  considered,  and  yet 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  asked  to 
work  with  them  all  as  though  only 
one  condition  existed.  Properly  speak- 
ing, each  case  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  greatest  and  its  real 
problem,  and  if  this  were  done  the 
really  blind  group  would  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  self-supporting 
members.  Our  workshops  are  over- 
crowded with  men  who  really'  belong 
in  the  infirmaries,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  other  similar  institutions.  This 
industrial  timber  weighs  down  on  our 
shops  and  forces  us  to  operate  on 
such  a  basis  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
self-supporting  and  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  public  for  huge  subsidies, 
and  thus  gain  for  ourselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  even  more  handicapped 
than  we  really  are.  The  subsidized 
shop  is  a  necessary  piece  of  our  ma- 
chinery, but  it  should  be  used  prop- 
erly and  not  allowed  to  become 
clogged  with  all  sorts  of  material  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  truly  need 
its  service.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  the  rebuilding  of  morale,  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  in 
every  way,  than  is  the  properly  con- 
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Little  by  little,   blind  men  are   finding   places   in   industrial   life.     Here   is   a 
totally  blind  man  threading  two-inch  pipe  sockets   on  a  six-spindle  vertical 
capping  machine  at   the  Youngstown   Sheet   and   Tube   Company,    Youngs- 
town,   Ohio. 


ducted  broom  factory  for  the  blind, 
but  it  should  stand  out  in  the  com- 
munity as  an  example  of  achievement 
rather  than  as  an  illustration  of  help- 
lessness, or  as  a  monument  to  total 
disability.  Bring  your  newly  blind 
man  or  woman  or  your  always  blind 
person  to  the  shop  and  in  that  lab- 
oratory rebuild  the  individual  and 
then  send  him  on  his  way  to  a  new 
work,  that  is  normal  and  that  gives 
to  him  an  income  befitting  his  ability. 
Let  us  bend  our  energies  toward  the 
proper  education  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  blind.  Give  each  blind  person 
two  good  eyes  and  then  with  all  the 
other  conditions  still  existing,  plan 
their   lives   and   their   disposition   and 


act  accordingly.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  our  cases  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  how  many  other  organiza- 
tions would  be  given  new  cases  that 
are  now  being  dodged  and  passed 
over  to  us  for  solution  in  our  work 
among  the  sighted.  To  justify  our 
action  with  the  blind,-  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  blind  themselves  need 
much  concentrated  attention.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  blind  man  among  the 
blind  and  as  one  who  has  come 
through  all  the  experiences  of  read- 
justment that  come  to  all  of  us.  If 
I  made  any  success  as  a  blind  man 
or  if  I  ever  attain  any  success  it  is 
because  of  a  fixed  determination  not 
to    recognize    blindness    in    Jtself    as 
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any  handicap  or  to  lake  il  into  con- 
sideration in  planning  any  program 
in  life.  The  question  is  not  "What 
can  a  blind  man  do?"  but  rather 
"What  can  or  would  any  man  do?" 
Blindness  is  incidental  and  interesting, 
but  not  a  burden  and  mill  stone.  As 
a  class  and  as  individuals  our  stand- 
ards of  achievement  are  too  low  and 
our  excuses  for  failure  too  many  and 
varied.  Too  often  do  we  excuse  our- 
selves by  the  phrase,  "I  am  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  for  a  blind 
person."  All  persons  are  limited,  no 
one  is  omnipotent.  If  we  total  our 
every  day  activities,  and  average  them, 
we  would  find  that  those  of  us  who  are 
blind  do  as  many  things  as  does  the 
average  sighted  person  of  the  same 
general  qualifications.  Where  then 
is  the  limitation? 

Before  any  worker  can  hope  to 
achieve  much  in  the  way  of  perma- 
nent industrial  results,  or  to  have 
much  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  public  must  be  educated 
as  to  the  average  possibilities  of  the 
blind.  The  public  mind  is  not  yet 
keen  enough  to  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  blind  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  is  a  beggar  and  the 
other  an  industrious  citizen.  There 
is  yet  and  there  will  be  for  many  years 
the  desire  and  tendency  to  classify 
and  pigeon  hole  us  all  according  to 
the  most  evident  example.  The  public 
should  be  educated  by  newspaper 
articles,  public  talks,  and  demonstra- 
tions at  every  possible  opportunity 
which  would  call  to  their  attention 
the  possibilities  of  the  blind  and  sell 
to  them  the  fundamental  principles 
of  activity  rather  than  those  of  idle- 
ness. Let  us  so  educate  our  public  that 
when  a  man  becomes  blind,  he  or  his 


friends  will  call  upon  the  agency  and 
give  that  agency  a  chance  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, and  further  prevent  the  blind 
person  from  dropping  into  the  depths 
of  despair  by  making  him  feel  activity 
is  still  possible  and  life  is  still  good. 
If  the  agencies  for  the  blind  could 
perform  this  one  task  of  education 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  much 
about  solving  blind  problems  for  prac- 
tically all  of  our  cases  would  solve 
themselves.  The  greatest  and  worst 
handicap  of  blindness  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  it  is  a  condition 
that  must  be  eliminated  to  a  large 
extent  before  any  worker  will  get  far. 
So  long  as  the  employer  of  labor,  the 
man  with  business  to  place,  and  others 
with  work  to  be  done  are  not  sold 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  the 
results  are  going  to  be  limited  en- 
tirely to  the  small  group  of  people 
who  can  be  interested  in  some  par- 
ticular case. 

I  believe  that  the  major  portion  of 
all  our  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
intense  cultivation  of  the  public  mind, 
looking  always  toward  this  objective, 
i.e.,  that  all  blind  persons  shall  be 
considered  and  treated  as  individuals 
and  that  each  shall  rise  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  his  own  merits  and  not  be  con- 
demned because  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  mass,  to  a  life  of  narrow  limits, 
or  deified  because  of  supposed  super- 
natural powers.  Enlarge  upon  every 
possible  opportunity  to  sell  normalcy 
and  normal  treatment  and  we  shall 
have  much  that  is  rich  in  the  harvest 
after  the  sowing  of  such  educational 
seed. 

Factory   Work 

I  believe  that  any  normal  blind 
man,  or  I  might  say,  any  blind  per- 
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son,  can  perform  practically  any  job 
in  the  average  production  plant,  which 
such  a  man,  or  woman,  would  per- 
form with  average  sight.  This  is  a 
fairly  broad  statement  and  one  likely 
to  have  much  contradiction,  but  let 
us  look  at  it  from  all  sides.  Consider 
the  mentality,  the  physical  ability 
other  than  sight  required  on  the  av- 
erage production  job,  and  then  place 
any  blind  man  with  a  normal  amount 
of  ambition  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
equal  to  the  sighted  workers  in  men- 
tality and  good  health,  on  that  same 
operation.  If  he  does  not  make  good, 
it  is  not  because  of  blindness  but  be- 
cause of  the  same  conditions  that 
make  many  sighted  men  fail  at  the 
same  task.  Those  conditions  may  be 
lack  of  sufficient  hand  skill,  lack  of 
attention  to  work,  laziness,  or  some 
of  the  many  other  causes  that  keep 
the  employment  men  busy  replacing 
their  regular  list  of  failures.  Among 
the  ordinary  operations  found  prac- 
tical for  those  fitted  to  do  the  work, 
aside  from  blindness,  are  the  follow- 


ing types  of  work  :  coil  winding,  ar- 
mature stacking,  commutator  stack- 
ing, motor  assembly,  drill  press  work 
of  all  kinds  except  layout  (this  lat- 
ter work  not  being  production,)  tap- 
ping machines  of  all  kinds,  hand  mill- 
ing machines,  turret  lathes,  reaming, 
broaching,  counter  sinking,  the  pack- 
ing of  practically  anything  where  in- 
spection is  unnecessary,  the  assem- 
bling of  two  or  more  pieces  of  ma- 
terial under  practically  any  condition. 
Perhaps  the  story  of  the  first  fac- 
tory placement  made  in  Pittsburgh 
would  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 
An  interview  was  arranged  with  the 
factory  manager,  and  the  proposition 
was  sold  thoroughly  enough  to  secure 
permission  to  put  on  a  demonstra- 
tion at  once.  Anyone  in  this  kind 
of  work  should  always  be  prepared 
to  take  off  his  coat  and  go  to  work 
at  any  time.  Never  be  afraid  of  grease 
and  oil,  or  of  spoiling  a  new  silk- 
shirt.  During  the  demonstration  that 
followed  within  the  next  thirty  min- 
utes,   the    agent    operated    an    eight 


Two   men,   entirely  without   sight,   working  full   days   and  full   weeks   at 
benches  beside  employees  who  can  see. 
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spindle  and  a  six  spindle  vertical  tap- 
ping machine  and  a  small  bench  nut- 
ting machine  putting  nuts  on  holts. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  our 
man  to  start  work  within  the  next  two 
days.  The  employer  was  given  his 
story  in  detail,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  exactly  what  kind  of  personal 
problems  the  man  had  to  solve.  A 
temporary  boarding  place  was  found 
for  the  man  near  the  factory,  but 
within  a  few  weeks  the  superintendent 
had  secured  a  better  place  in  a  more 
convenient  location.  This  man  is  and 
has  been  earning  twenty  dollars  per 
week  from  the  beginning,  and  as  a 
result  of  both  increased  earnings  and 
the  more  normal  occupation,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  a  normal  attitude 
toward  life.  Of  course  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  a  sighted  person  to 
sell  this  proposition  by  logical  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sale 
could  have  been  made  as  quickly  and 
as  easily  as  it  was  done  by  having  a 
totally  blind  man  peel  off  his  coat 
and  go  to  work  without  question  and 
without  much  need  of  explanation. 
The  average  employer  of  labor  is 
more  or  less  horrified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  blind  man  on  his 
payroll,  and  severe  treatment  must 
be  given  his  mental  attitude  in  order 
to  arouse  him  from  his  old  ideas. 

The  employer  has  many  questions 
in  mind  which  puzzle  him,  and  which 
must  be  answered  before  he  will  ac- 
cept our  proposition.  Whenever  pos- 
sible these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered before  they  are  formed  in  his 
mind  and  before  they  have  become 
definite  enough  to  create  real  oppo- 
sition. Too  much  care  cannot  be 
used  in  selecting  the  first  person  to 
be  placed  in  any  factory.     Regardless 


of  how  much  effort  is  used  to  con- 
vince the  employer  of  the  obvious 
differences  in  people,  if  the  first  per- 
son placed  fails  miserably  in  any  par- 
ticular, the  result  is  very  likely  to  be 
a  closing  of  the  factory  to  us  for  fu- 
ture work.  Both  temperament  and 
character  must  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  training  of 
the  worker  for  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. When  the  sight  of  a  day 
laborer  is  destroyed  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  him  into  a  skilled 
hand  worker  at  the  bench.  Work 
must  be  found  for  him  that  fits  his 
degree  of  hand  skill  and  his  mental 
ability  to  use  it.  Again,  a  subnormal 
blind  man  or  woman  cannot  be  placed 
on  a  machine  job  that  is  ordinarily 
carried  on  by  a  normal  sighted  work- 
er. Despair  and  lack  of  faith  comes 
to  the  placement  agent  who  tries  to 
fit  the  wrong  man  into  the  wrong 
place  simply  because  of  his  blindness 
and  who  is  not  considering  the  other 
conditions.  One  fundamental  thing 
must  be  sold  the  employer  from  the 
very  beginning.  That  is,  that  he  is 
not  receiving  a  super  employee,  that 
this  blind  worker  may  not  make  good, 
that  he  may  fail  for  the  same  reason 
that  Red  Andy  failed  last  week,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  make  good  that 
his  failure  does  not  prove  the  work 
impracticable,  and  that  another  blind 
person  has  a  right  to  an  opportunity 
just  the  same  as  another  sighted  man 
has  his  chance  when  one  of  his  fel- 
low-workers failed.  The  employer 
must  be  reminded  that  we  are  not 
all  alike,  that  we  differ  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  other  cross  section  of 
the  population  and  that  we  have  a 
right  to  normal  consideration  and 
treatment.     I  find  this  latter  proposi- 
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Two    totally    blind    men    assembling    feeders    for    printing    presses    at 
Miller   Saw   Trimmer    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


tion  the  hardest  principle  to  sell,  and 
yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  place- 
ment work  is  to  be  done  and  vacan- 
cies are  to  be  refilled  by  blind  em- 
ployees. What  can  a  blind  person 
do  outside  the  factories  ?  The  answer 
is  another  question.  What  can  the 
average  sighted  person  do  outside  the 
factories?  Almost  every  day  new  in- 
formation is  coming  to  us  of  careers 
carved  out  by  blind  men  and  women 
in  all  the  fields  of  human  activities. 
Just  where  the  limit  is,  no  one  can 
tell,  for  no  one  knows  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Some  one 
has  truthfully  said — The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  human  mind  are  infini- 
tesimally  small  as  compared  with  its 
possibilities.  We  see  the  horizon  of 
our  present  field  and  start  toward  it, 
and,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  our 
supposed  objective,  we  find  that  the 
end  is  as  yet  just  as  far  away  as  it 
was  before.  To  the  educated,  ambi- 
tious, well  prepared  and  well  equipped 
blind  person,  the  world  is  an  open 
road    full   of   hills   and   valleys,   with 


many  dark  places  and  much  sunshine 
but  even  so,  with  no  more  of  any  of 
these  than  exists  for  the  average 
sighted  person  with  equal  qualifica- 
tions. If  you  are  blind  and  the  world 
is  unkind  to  you,  look  to  yourself 
for  the  solution  of  your  problems 
and  do  not  waste  your  energies  in 
blasphemy  of  the  cold,  cruel  public 
which  refuses  to  cooperate  with  you. 
Face  the  facts  squarely  and  let  your 
action  be  taken  accordingly  and  re- 
sults will  be  fully  up  to  your  merits. 
Some  phase  of  every  business  and 
professional  field  is  open  to  the  blind 
person  qualified  for  the  work.  But 
again,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the 
public  mind  must  be  constantly  cul- 
tivated to  keep  it  in  a  receptive  con- 
dition or  the  most  talented  of  our 
blind  will  find  it  difficult  to  market 
his  wares,  except  among  those  whom 
he  can  influence  with  his  own  indi- 
viduality. 

Recommendations 

Work    for   the    adult    blind    is   yet 
in    its    infancy    and    while    many    bf 
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our  oldest  agencies  feel  that  they  are 
pretty  well  established,  yet  few  of 
them  believe  that  they  can  afford 
to  employ  a  full  time  placement 
and  publicity  worker.  So  much  money 
is  being  lost  each  year  in  our  sub- 
sidized shops  that  there  is  little  left 
to  start  new  activities.  Then,  too, 
the  country  is  woefully  short  of  good 
placement  agents  who  know  their 
business  and  who  can  carry  on  a  full 
program.  I  believe  that  there  are 
enough  capable  blind  men  and  women 
in  this  country  to  do  this  work  and 
to  do  it  well  if  they  had  a  fair  chance 
to  learn  something  of  the  work  and 
to  express  their  ideas  in  results. 
Again,  I  believe  that  a  blind  person 
with  the  proper  sales  ability,  and 
hand  training  is  superior  to  any 
sighted  placement  agent.  Also  I  rea- 
lize that  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  any 
condition  without  having  some  sort 
of  suggestion  for  its  cure.  So,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested,  I  of- 
fer the  following  plan  for  what  it 
may   be  worth : 

First.  That  the  American  Founda- 
tion establish  a  Placement  Bureau 
with  a  capable  blind  Placement  Agent 
in  charge. 

Second.  That  this  Placement  ex- 
ecutive shall  arrange  demonstrations 
and  surveys  in  every  possible  kind  of 
factory,  traveling  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  if  necessary  to  complete  his 
study. 

Third.  That  all  jobs  shall  be 
graded  as  to  degree  of  hand  skill, 
amount  of  sight  required,  and  kind 
of   worker  best   suited   to   it. 


Fourth.  That  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  blind  men  be  given  a  course 
of  stud}'  in  real  salesmanship,  learn- 
ing how  to  sell  this  specialized  article 
known  as  blind  labor,  and  that  each 
one  be  given  a  course  in  work  in  all 
the  grades  of  jobs  demonstrated  and 
surveyed,  graduating  them  from  the 
easiest  to  the  most  difficult.  This 
course  of  study  and  work  should  be 
so  arranged  that  when  the  student 
returns  to  his  own  locality  to  take 
up  the  work  he  would  have  a  thor- 
ough foundation  in  all  the  branches 
of  his  program  and  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  make  real  placements  of 
a  permanent  nature. 

Fifth.  That  each  commission,  local 
agency  or  state  institution  be  sold  the 
idea  of  retaining  on  its  staff  one  of 
these  trained  placement  workers  and 
if  the  field  were  too  large,  then  two 
of  them. 

We  can  talk  as  much  as  we  please 
of  the  advantages  of  Braille  and  the 
need  for  its  uniformity,  we  can  dis- 
cuss till  doomsday  the  need  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind,  and  rave 
about  the  little  social  functions  that 
are  promoted  to  make  life  more  liv- 
able, but  none  of  them  compares  with 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  placing 
in  the  pockets  of  the  blind  normal 
wages,  for  normal  work,  normal  treat- 
ment as  the  result  of  normal  conduct. 
Nothing  uplifts  a  man's  soul  so  much 
as  the  discovery  that  he  is  able  to 
support  himself  by  honest  labor,  per- 
formed as  a  man  among  men. 


Pleasantville  —  Play  Village  for  Blind  Children 

By  Josephine  Lee  Chrysler 

Head  Mistress,  Girls'   School,   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Ovcrhrook,    Pennsylvania 


The  open-air  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Pleasantville  is  lots  of  fun  and 
teaches  First  Aid  measures  as  well. 


"A: 


LL  aboard  for  Pleasantville!'' 
"Where  is  Pleasantville?" 
you  may  ask.  Just  a  step 
and  we  are  out  on  the  large  lawn  that 
forms  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  the 
Overbrook  Girls'  School. 

The  entire  lower  school  seems  en 
route  this  bright  Saturday  morning; 
little  people  hurrying  out  with  baskets 
and  bottles,  larger  girls  tugging  at 
chairs  and  dry  goods  boxes.  The  lawn, 
with  its  surrounding  avenues  of  trees, 
presents  a  scene  of  lively  activity. 
Here  is  the  village  green,  and  there 
are  the  encircling  streets  of  Pleasant- 
ville. 

We  are  halted  at  the  entrance  by 
two  bank  clerks,  very  much  in  evi- 
dence  and   very   much   in   earnest ;   a 


Braille  cheque  must  be  cashed  into 
Milton  and  Bradley  money  before  we 
can  proceed,  for  we  are  expected  to 
be  purchasers  of  the  Pleasantville 
commodities. 

Then  we  survey  the  scene. 

On  the  steps  of  the  cottages  are  set 
up  drug  store  and  grocery  store  re- 
spectively. In  the  former  is  found  a 
surprising  array  of'  bottles, — every- 
thing from  camphor  to  soda  pop, — 
and  boxes,  especially  pill  boxes,  of 
all  descriptions.  The  dispensary  has 
been  a  heavy  contributor  to  this  out- 
fitting. With  the  grocery,  the  house- 
hold department  was  a  generous  co- 
operator,  lending  cans,  cartons,  vege- 
tables, to  be  returned  at  the  end  of 
the   day.      The   little   storekeeper  has 
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swept  her  store  vigorously  and 
papered  her  shelves  with  white  paper 
he  fore  arranging  her  wares  in  orderly 
fashion. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  hospital 
where  doctor  and  white  capped  nurse 
are  in  attendance,  with  a  large  supply 
of  bandages  and  medicines, — the  latter 
hased  on  aqua  tepida.  Alec's  three 
wheeled  cart  is  serving  as  ambulance 
and  rolls  up  frequently  with  fresh  re- 
cruits,— very  lively  patients  they  are, 
considering  the  contusions  and  broken 
bones  to  be  treated.  Fingers  are 
bandaged  with  real  skill  and  a  sling 
is  made  in  scientific  manner. 

Next  door  is  the  school,  where  les- 
sons in  spelling,  arithmetic,  music  and 
physical  training  are  going  on,  with 
excellent   discipline. 

The  "monotonous  voice  of  the 
preacher"  is  heard  from  the  nearby 
church.  A  library,  well  filled  with 
discarded  Braille  books  is  in  charge 
of  a  systematic  little  librarian  who 
checks  up  the  books  taken  out  and 
returned. 

The  children's  playground,  with 
swings  and  see-saws  makes  an  ideal 
amusement  park,  the  features  being 
available  at  five  paper  cents  each. 

The  real  "Zoo"  comprises  two 
lambs  and  three  members  of  the 
Frisky  Squirrel  family.  Mother 
Frisky  is  so  tame  that  she  scampers 
up  and  down  the  little  girls'  dresses 
and  will  sit  for  a  minute  on  one's 
shoulder  while   a   nut   is   cracked. 

"What  can  Mary  and  Annie  do," 
I  wondered,  thinking  of  two  girls  who 
were  woefully  lacking  in  initiative  and 
imagination.  "We  certainly  need 
laundresses,"  I  finally  said.  "Who 
wants  to  be  a  laundress?" 

"Oh,  I  just  love  to  wash !"  chorused 


These    blind    children    delight    in    a 

store  with  real  groceries  to  be  sold 

over  a  counter. 

Mary  and  Annie.  They  were  soon 
established  between  two  trees,  with 
buckets,  small  scrubbing  boards  and 
clotheslines  and  pins  which  delighted 
their  hearts.  They  rubbed  and  scrub- 
bed happily  all  day  long,  rewashing 
the  dolls'  wardrobes  as  soon  as  they 
dried.  And  they  were  full  of  pride 
when  a  housemother  sent  down  a  pair 
of  stockings  to  be  washed.  As  the 
work  grows,  a  laundry  list  may  have 
to  be  added  to  their  outfit. 

The  children  came  to  Pleasantville 
in  families.  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
was  to  rent  a  house.  Among  the  busi- 
est people  in  our  town  were  the  real 
estate  agents.  The  house,  once  se- 
cured,  must  then   be   furnished   with 
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chairs,  tables,  et  cetera.  The  children 
showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  this 
furnishing.  One  little  girl  built  her 
house  around  a  tree,  decorating  the 
trunk  with  sketches  and  pictures  in 
a  really  artistic  manner.  She  also 
served  lunch  on  a  daintily  arranged 
table. 

A  homelike  note  was  given  by  the 
advent  of  the  little  kindergarteners. 
Hearing  the  unusual  commotion,  they 
strayed  over,  to  be  delightedly  adopted 
as  children  in  the  families. 

A  bit  of  real  storekeeping  was  done 
in  a  shop  where  real  candy  was  sold, 
the  proceeds  to  go  for  the  support 
of  a  little  blind  girl  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
school  in  China. 

I  should  say  that  a  court  and  a  jail 
were  projected  but  failed  to  function 
for  lack  of  material  while  the  police- 
man was  as  idle  as  his  proverbial 
counterpart. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the 
last  box  and  bottle  were  in  storage 
for  future  use,  and  the  last  scrap  of 
paper  had  been  deposited  in  the  waste 
baskets  by  the  street  cleaning  brigade, 
two  tired  teachers  sat  down  to  take 
stock  of  the  day's  events  and  to  ask 
the  question,   "Is   it  worth  while,   the 


expenditure  of  time  and  effort?'' 
With  happy  faces  and  busy  hands  in 
retrospect,  the  answer  was  not  far  to 
seek.     It  certainly  had  paid. 

All  day  long  the  children  had  been 
busy  and  happy.  The  cloisters,  the 
scene  of  the  endless  walkaround,  had 
been  deserted,  while  the  habitual 
wanderers  had  been  engaged  in 
healthful  and  purposeful  recreation. 
Not  once  had  we  heard,  "What  shall 
we  do  next  ?  Haven't  you  something 
for  me  to   do?" 

The  educational  side  of  the  play 
village  is  capable  of  valuable  develop- 
ment. We  used  play  money  and  every- 
thing bought  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
it,  with  correct  change  required.  The 
school,  library  and  hospital  all  furnish 
educational  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  It  is  surprising  how  little  di- 
rection the  children  needed.  Their 
imagination  once  stimulated,  the  rest 
is  easy.  One  child  announced  that 
next  time  she  was  going  to  be  tax 
collector. 


Acknowledgment  for  the  idea  of  the  play 
village  is  made  to  the  Northern  Liberties  Play- 
ground Association  of  Philadelphia  where  their 
"Smithville,"  worked  out  on  more  elaborate  lines, 
is    held    every    week    in    the    gymnasium. 


All  little  girls  love  to  play  "Teacher."     The  Village  School  is  an  important 

part   of   Pleasantville. 
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125  East  46th  Street 

New  York  City 

Subscription  Price  -  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


September,   1926 


September  Means  Work 

Every  September  great  numbers  of 
young  people  who  have  just  been 
graduated  from  the  classrooms  of  the 
country  are  concerned  with  finding 
jobs.  Eagerly  they  await  their  chance 
to  go  to  work  in  earnest — their  op- 
portunity to  prove  what  they  can  do 
in  wage-earning  positions.  Among 
them  is  a  steadily  increasing  percent- 
age of  those  without  sight. 

Not  a  June  passes  without  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  reporting 
the  names  of  those  who  are  blind  in 
the  lists  of  college  graduates.  Here 
are  a  few  headlines  taken  at  random. 
From  a  Philadelphia  paper:  "Blind 
Students  Achieve  Fine  Scholastic 
Record."  From  the  San  Francisco 
News:  "Blind  Girl  Wins  Highest 
Honors  as  University  of  California 
Student."  From  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware :  "Sightless  Wilmington  Youth 
Is  College  Leader."  From  Florida  a 
dispatch  of  a  young  girl,  blind  since 
the  age  of  three,  who  is  graduating 
from  the  State  College  for  women. 
The  New  York  papers  tell  of  a  blind 
boy  not  satisfied  with  a  degree  from 
the  City  College  who  has  entered  a 
law  course  with  examinations  for  the 
bar  as  a  goal. 


All  this  is  heartening  news.  It  spells 
courage  and  is  testimony  that  the  win- 
ning of  these  degrees  has  meant  ex- 
traordinary effort — for  college  means 
competition  with  the  seeing  all  along 
the  way.  It  has  meant  expense  far 
beyond  that  necessary  for  the  student 
who  can  see,  expense  of  money,  of 
energy,  of  concentration. 

Nothing  can  be  more  stimulating 
and  inspiring  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations interested  in  giving  blind 
boys  and  girls  a  fair,  fighting  chance 
than  the  triumph  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  roll  of  parchment  which  is 
their  reward  for  four  years'  struggle 
with  college  curricula. 

After  graduation,  when  theories 
and  ideals  become  submerged  in  prac- 
ticalities, these  blind  alumni  will  for 
the  most  part  take  their  places  in  the 
working  world  as  other  college  men 
and  women  do,  like  them  better 
equipped  because  of  the  mental  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge  gained.  Very 
rarely  is  one  of  these  blind  youth  a 
genius  as  very  rarely  does  a  boy  or 
girl  who  can  see  manifest  phenomenal 
intellectual  powers.  They  simply  have 
more  determination,  more  courage, 
more  gallantry  of  spirit.  But  these 
are  assets  which  have  appeal  for  any 
prospective  employer — because  deter- 
mination and  courage  and  sportsman- 
ship are  indicators  of  success.  They 
have  earned  what  should  be  given 
them  —  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  seeing  world  in  whatever  they 
elect  to  do. 

The  Benefit  to   Others 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  extends 
its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  in  the  loss  of 
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his  brother,  James  Holmes,  who  died 
in   New  York  a   few  weeks  ago. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Holmes  recalls 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  came  into  existence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  two  blind  men,  Charles 
Gamble  Ziegler,  the  son  of.  Mrs. 
Matilda  Ziegler,  and  James  Holmes, 
the  brother  of  Walter  G.  Holmes,  the 
fifteen  thousand  sightless  readers  of 
the  first  Braille  magazine  in  the 
United  States  might  never  have 
known  the  gratification  which  this 
periodical  brings.  It  was  Mrs. 
Ziegler's  interest  in  the  recreation  of 
blind  people,  aroused  by  her  son, 
which  prompted  her  to  found  and 
maintain  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine. It  was  Mr.  Holmes'  life-long 
association  with  his  brother  which 
enabled  hirn  to  appreciate  the  burden 
of  long  hours  of  enforced  idleness 
which  the  lack  of  sight  imposes.  This 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  render 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  the  under- 
standing service  as  editor  and  man- 
ager of  the  magazine,  which  has  made 
this  publication  such  an  inspiration, 
comfort,  and  diversion  to  the  blind 
people  of  America. 

James  Holmes'  host  of  friends  will 
miss  his  genial  personality,  bright 
spirit,  and  ready  wit  which  so  en- 
deared him  to  them.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  His  burial  was  in 
the  town  in  Tennessee  where  he  was 
born  and  where  five  generations  of  his 
family  have  lived. 

Foreign    Visitors 

During  the  last  few  months,  there 
have  come  to  the  offices  of  the  Ameri- 


can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  visitors 
from  Geneva,  from  Madrid,  from 
Tokyo,  from  Leipsic,  and  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Each  one  has  been  in 
search  of  information  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
gathering  data  to  be  used  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  abroad. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  the  Foun- 
dation to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and 
to  give  all  possible  help  in  pointing 
out  the  work  which  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  —  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  through  these 
guests  of  the  earnest  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  to  the  sightless  of  other 
nations  the  benefits  of  the  most 
modern    methods    of    education    and 


Recognition 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine,  Bruce  Barton  tells  the 
story  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  of  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  who,  despite  the  loss 
of  both  his  eyes  and  one  of  his  legs 
when  a  child,  has  become  famous  as 
a  naturalist  and  writer. 

In  the  May  29th  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Robert  Gordon  Anderson  writes 
at  length  of  Roland  Farley,  a  young 
blind  composer,  author  of  more  than 
fifty  instrumental  pieces,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beethoven  Association.  He 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "Friendship  is 
better  than  seeing  or  hearing."  To 
have  these  stimulating  stories  so 
widely  circulated  means  much  to  the 
cause  of  blindness.  In  recognizing 
their  appeal,  the  editors  of  these  peri- 
odicals have  also  recognized  that  the 
world  loves  courage. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

Vice-President,  J.  T.  Hooper,  Wis. ; 
Second  Vice-President,  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Term. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City. 
Executive  Committee :  B.  S.  Joice, 
Chairman,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Walker,  S.  C. ; 
P.  A.  Smoll,  Colo.;  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Stewart,  Okla. ;  Miss  Lane  Frisby, 
Mo. 

This  mere  cursory  report  of  the 
meeting  can  do  little  more  than  im- 
press the  reader  with  the  very  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  program. 
Tt  may  be  said  that  the  program's 
promise,  as  indicated  in  the  titles,  was 
fully  carried  out  in  the  excellence  and 
the  worth-whileness  of  the  papers  and 
discussions.  The  Proceedings  will  be 
printed  and  available  for  distribution 
almost  as  soon  as  this  account  is  ready 
for  its  readers,  and  in  this  volume 
those  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  will  find  embodied  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  particular  field  of  special  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  notable  facts  about 
the  program  was  the  large  proportion 
of  papers  presented  by  teachers  in  the 
active  work. 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

of  swimming  and  rowing,  taught  their 
comrades.  Several  hikes  were  taken 
in  the  beautiful  woods  of  the  Mon- 
mouth hills.  A  visit  was  made  through 
Twin  Lights,  the  light  house  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  Monmouth  hills. 

Thirty-passenger  busses  were  en- 
gaged and  friends  of  the  Bungalow 
Colony  were  invited  to  take  a  ride  to 


Manasquan,  where  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  Franklin  Conklin  Club  of  Blind 
Women  of  Xew  Jersey.  While  at 
Manasquan,  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Club  took  a  dip  in 
the  ocean  accompanied  by  the  sighted 
members  of  the  Quast  Harbor  Colony. 
Manasquan  is  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  Highlands. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  four  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men's  Club  had  been  to  the  seashore 
since  losing  their  sight.  One  man 
who  has  been  blind  about  three  years, 
said  it  was  the  best  training  he  has 
had,  as  the  other  members  would 
make  him  shift  for  himself.  This 
man  also  stated  that  he  never  had  a 
better    time    in    his    life. 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
of  a  child  whose  record  in  the  regu- 
lar grades  was  as  follows :  two  years 
in  kindergarten,  advanced  without 
recommendation ;  two  semesters  in 
i-i  grade,  advanced  without  rec- 
ommendation ;  one  semester  in  2-1 
grade,  not  recommended.  She  was 
then  recommended  for  Sight  Con- 
servation class  and  after  one  and 
one-half  years,  is  now  doing  good 
fourth  grade  work.  Five  cases,  en- 
tered directly  from  kindergarten, 
have  had  no  repetitions  in  Sight 
Conservation  classes  as  yet.  If  this 
record  continues  for  partial-sighted 
kindergarten  cases,  it  would  indi- 
cate that  the  sooner  children  were 
received  into  Sight  Conservation 
classes,  the  less  repetition  of  grade 
work." 


Teaching  in  a  Temple 


In  China,  they  cane  chairs,  too.     One  of  the  familiar  industries  for 
blind   boys    being    tried    out    in    an    unfamiliar    setting. 


DR.  H.  J.  Openshaw,  of  Chengtn, 
Szechwah,  West  China,  has 
brought  to  the  Outlook  news  of 
an  effort  which  is  being  made  to  bring 
to  the  remote  districts  of  China  the 
benefits  of  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  He  has  had  charge 
of  the  only  school  for  blind  pupils 
in  a  population  about  ten  times  the 
size  of  the  city  of  New  York — a 
school  directed  by  the  Baptist  church. 
Dr.  Openshaw  reports  gratifying 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
who  realize  the  great  need  for  such 
work  as  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
school  at  Szechwan.  Last  year, 
Governor  General  Yang  Sen  made 
available  for  the  use  of  this  school 
an  old  temple  property  which  has 
helped   to   give   facility   and   perman- 


ence to  the  enterprise.  Other  quarters 
were  previously  provided  rent  free 
through  the  interest  of  a  group  of 
Chengtu  business  men. 

The  teaching  staff  now  comprises 
three  teachers  who  have  their  sight 
and  two  who  are  blind.  One  of  the 
aims  of  this  school  is  to  supply  trained 
teachers  of  the  blind  for  work  else- 
where in  China. 

Dr.  Openshaw  says'  that  the  boys 
are  especially  adept  in  industrial  work 
and  that  there  is  a  steady  output  of 
furniture  from  their  workshops.  They 
have  daily  physical  drill  and  out-of- 
door  games  into  which  they  put  much 
energy  and  enjoyment. 

At  this  school,  no  charge  is  made 
for  tuition  and  twenty  dollars  in  gold 
maintains  a  pupil  for  an  entire  year. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George 
\V.  Fryer,  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Chinese  I  Hind  in  Shanghai, 
Dr.  Openshaw  has  been  put  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Olin  II.  Burritt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  who 
has  given  him  much  valuable  sug- 
gestive aid,  sending  him  photographs 
and  printed  matter  presenting  the 
most  progressive  forms  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  school  for  these  blind  Chinese 
boys  in  Chengtu  and  the  excellent 
work  Dr.  Openshaw  is  carrying  on 
there  is  in  such  a  remote  section  of 
China  that  it  takes  three  months  for 
mail  from  New  York  to  reach  him. 
In  the  journey  up  the  Yangtse^ River 
from  Shanghai  as  much  time  is  con- 
sumed as  in  a  trip  from  Shanghai  to 
New  York. 


Writing      Slates      and      Arithmetic 
Boards    in    a    Chinese    Temple. 


The  Museum 

(An  Acrostic) 

By  H.  R.  Latimer 


Museums  petrified  memories  are, 
Riven  reflections  of  concepts  forgot, 
Echoes  of  voices  whose  music  is  not, 
Dust  of  the  ages  from  regions  afar 
Wafted  to  earth  from  a  wandering  star, 
Aftermath  grim  of  some  villainous  plot, 
Relics  of  regions  intolerably  hot, 
Derelicts  wrecked  on  a  treacherous  bar. 
Echo,  reflection,   derelict,   dust, 
Aftermath,  relic,  or  petrified  mind — 
Life   in   the   museum    hovers   enshrined, 
Life   everlastingly  brazed  of  its   rust, 
Ever  revolving  and  ever  refined, 
Never  reverting  to  shackles  resigned. 


The  Bulletin  Board 


Contributions  of  news  of  work   for  the   blind  all   over   the  country  are   desired 

for   these    pages.     All    manuscripts    must    be    in    the    editor's    hands    five    weeks 

prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 


T70R  the  year  1926,  the  Wisconsin 
■*■  Summer  School  for  the  Blind  re- 
ports an  enrollment  of  eighty  students 
for  one  of  the  most  successful  sum- 
mer sessions  ever  held  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

In  this  year's  registration,  the  num- 
ber of  women  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  number  of  men  who  have  ma- 
triculated. Heretofore,  nearly  twice 
as  man)'  men  as  women  have  been 
enrolled. 

rPHE  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  held  a 
successful  week  for  the  Blind  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  May  2  to  8.  It 
was  opened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  a  mass  meeting  at 
which  former  Governor  Charles  A. 
Templeton  presided.  The  proceeds 
of  the  week  were  $2500  and  the  at- 
tendance was  7000.  The  week  was 
featured  by  industrial  and  education- 
al exhibits.  The  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  is 
also  conducting  a  sales  and  exhibition 
booth  this  summer  at  the  state  park 
at  Hammonassett  Beach,  Madison, 
Conn.  Miss  Jane  Hall,  a  totally  blind 
girl  who  is  a  junior  at  Connecticut 
College  for  Women,  has  full  charge 
of  the  booth. 

HP  HE  salesroom  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  in 
Boston  has  changed  its  location  from 
1 10  Tremont  Street  to  39  Newbury 
Street.       It    is    now    known    as    the 


"Blindcraft  Shop.''  The  Division  of 
the  Blind  has  recently  established  four 
food  stands  in  factories,  the  stands 
being  operated  by  blind  people.  Read- 
ing circles  have  recently  been  started 
in  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 
During  the  past  year,  Station  WTAG 
at  Worcester,  has  been  broadcasting 
a  half-hour  of  current  events  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Worcester  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

'THE  Omaha  and  Lincoln  chapters 
-of  the  Nebraska  Commission  of 
service  for  the  Adult  Blind,  have  had 
about  eight  meetings.  Their  special 
object  is  to  make  use  of  the  service 
which  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  already  rendered  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  and  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Civilian  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  blind  and  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Effort  will  be  made 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The 
officers  of  the  two  chapters  are  :  Miss 
Alice  Howell,  President,  Lincoln 
Chapter;  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott,  President, 
(  hnaha  Chapter;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Jewell, 
Secretary  of  both 

TN DIANA  is  building  a  new  school 
A  for  the  blind  which  will  be  located 
at  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  College 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The 
new  school  will  be  of  improved 
modern    fire    proof    construction    and 
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will  accommodate  approximately  two 
hundred  pupils.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  "Indiana  School  for  the  Blind." 
Plans  for  the  power  house,  garage 
and  laundry  have  been  approved  and 
bids  will  be  received  and  opened  for 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  on 
July  30th.  This  will  be  the  first  unit 
of  the  new  school.  Contracts  for  the 
remaining  units  will  be  awarded  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  building  of  a  new  school  was 
made  necessary  when  the  State  of 
Indiana  gave  the  site  on  which  the 
old  school  was  located  as  a  part  of 
a  site  for  the  World  War  Memorial. 
The  old  site  was  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  while  the  new  one 
is  in  a  suburb  which  is  fast  becoming 
an  exclusive  residential  district. 

The  construction  of  the  plant  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School. 

T?ROM  Missouri  comes  news  of 
*-  Miss  Bertha  McGuire,  a  young 
blind  woman  of  St.  Louis  who  has 
gained  recognition  through  dramatic 
recitals.  Miss  McGuire  has  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
and  has  had  special  training  under 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Public  Speaking  at 
Chicago  University.  Her  programs 
have  included  Shaw's  "St.  Joan"  and 
Barrie's  "Rosalind." 

'THE  State  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana  in  its  recent  session  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  maintenance  ap- 
propriation :  Music  Building  and 
Library  $40,000 ;  for  pipe  organ  and 
equipment   $10,000;   for   field   agent 


$4,500.  The  Legislature  also  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  five  to  study  the  social, 
economic  and  educational  needs  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  and  to  report 
back  to  the  next  session  of  Legis- 
lature with  recommendations.  The 
Governor  has  not  yet  made  this  ap- 
pointment, but  he  gives  assurance 
that  he  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
Louisiana  plans  to  make  a  census 
relative  to  blind  in  the  state  and  to 
get  definite  data  on  which  to  make 
recommendation  for  a  permanent 
program  for  the  betterment  of  social, 
economic  and  educational  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Louisiana. 

rpHE  New  York  State  School  for 
-*-  the  Blind  at  Batavia  reports  two  in- 
novations at  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  lieu  of  orations  and 
essays  for  Commencement,  a  drama, 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence," 
was  presented.  The  material  was  as- 
sembled by  the  English  teacher,  Miss 
Nita  F.  Dustin,  and  was  staged  in 
two  acts,  the  first  act  being  set  in  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  hostess  at  a  tea  where  a 
discussion  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  times  was  in  progress.  The  sec- 
ond act  showed  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  with  John  Hancock  affix- 
ing his  signature. 

In  May,  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  spent  two  days  visiting 
the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  witness- 
ing the  various  forms  of  State 
Government. 

WTORK  upon  a  new  school  build- 
**  ing  for  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  was  commenced  in 
August.  The  building  will  be  of 
Spanish  type  with  stucco  walls  and 
tile  roof. 
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A  Friendly  Lodge 

In  one  of  the  residential  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  there  has  re- 
cently been  opened  a  Friendly  Lodge 
for  blind  women  who  are  wage  earn- 
ers. 

Now  that  the  old  time  boarding 
house  has  nearly  vanished,  it  has  be- 
come almost  impossible  for  working 
women  to  eat  and  sleep  beneath  the 
same  roof.  This  is  a  real  hardship 
to  those  who  see.  For  those  who 
cannot  see,  it  is  more.  It  may  mean 
that  they  must  forfeit  their  hard 
gained  jobs — the  jobs  which  have  re- 
quired a  long  patient  training.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  boarding  places 
for  blind  women,  young  or  old ;  and 
to  offer  such  the  comfort  of  club  life, 
the  Friendly  Lodge  has  been  provided. 
It  is  conducted  under  private  auspices. 
A  house  which  had  previously  been 
used  as  a  boys'  club  was  secured,  fur- 
nished and  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  blind  women.  There  is  a 
spacious  hall  and  living-room,  delight- 
fully furnished,  a  well-equipped  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen  and  large,  airy 
sleeping  rooms.  Already  eight  blind 
girls  and  women,  all  employed,  are 
boarding  at  the  Friendly  Lodge. 
There  is  room  for  fifteen,  and  space 
for  adding  more  sleeping  rooms  to 
the  building.  Besides  the  house 
mother,  Mrs.  Jennie  Merrick,  a  cook 
and  maid  are  employed. 

The  Friendly  Lodge  has  "atmo- 
sphere"— felt  the  moment  the  door  is 
entered,  and  extended  throughout 
every  room  in  the  house;  an  atmo- 
sphere of  comfort,  and  friendliness 
and  fellowship.    It  is  a  pleasant  thing 


to  see  Mrs.  Merrick  welcome  her 
family  when  the  members  return  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  house  is  evident  in  the  evening 
when  there  is  after  dinner  dancing 
and  music  and  radio-listening. 

Refinishing  Furniture 

Through  one  of  its  volunteer  work- 
ers, Mrs.  H.  P.  Mansfield,  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  has  been 
trying  out  an  interesting  experiment 
in  the  employment  of  blind  men. 

Certain  processes  in  the  refinishing 
of  furniture  and  automobiles  have 
been  attempted  with  an  encouraging 
degree  of  success.  Blind  men  are 
working  on  such  jobs  as  using  var- 
nish remover,  and  preparing  the  fur- 
niture by  the  sand  paper  method  for 
the  final  coating.  It  is  essential  that 
this  final  coating  be  applied  by  a  man 
with  sight.  Mrs.  Mansfield  has  also 
installed  a  spray  gun  by  means  of 
which  articles  to  be  refinished  may  be 
painted  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
blind  men  are  also  able  to  do  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  final  work,  such  as 
the  wax  finish,  and  orders  have  been 
coming  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  ever 
since  the  shop  opened  its  doors.  The 
foreman  is  a  highly  skilled  man  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  paint- 
ing, decorating  and  every  style  of  re- 
finishing. He  is  able  to  direct  a  half 
dozen  blind  men  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  his  own  part  of  the  work. 
Removing  of  the  finish  from  auto- 
mobiles is  also  being  tried  out  suc- 
cessfully and  the  cars  are  finally 
sprayed  and  rubbed  down  by  the  same 
method  as  that  used  in  the  finish  of 
furniture,  leaving  them  in  shape  for 
the  final  painting. 


A  Comparison  of    the  Blind  and    of    the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  from  a  German  Point  of  View 

By  Edward  E.  Allen 

Director,    Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School    for    Blind. 

Translated    from   the   57th    Report  of  the    Blind  Asylum   at    Gemini,    Wurtemberg,   for 
"The   Mentor,"   November,   1894. 


THE  question  is  often  asked, 
who  arc  the  most  afflicted — the 
blind  or  the  deaf  and  dumb? 
If  we  look  first  at  the  relation  of 
each  to  practical  life,  we  see  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  able  to  go 
about  with  ease  and  without 
hindrance  from  their  infirmity,  have 
far  less  to  contend  with  than  the 
blind,  who  are  unable  to  go  about 
alone  in  new  and  strange  places. 
The  life  and  activities  of  the  blind 
are  a  continual  wandering  and 
groping  in  the  dark.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  are  the  great  producers.  If  they 
have  had  good  training,  they  are 
fitted  to  follow  most  trades  or  farm- 
ing. And  although  it  is  true  that 
individual  blind  people  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  education  have  made 
a  handsome  living  in  the  profession 
of  music,  and  that  a  few  have  done 
astonishingly  well  through  their  skill 
in  the  arts,  yet  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  blind  follow  such  humble  oc- 
cupations as  braiding,  knitting,  spin- 
ning, brush-making,  and  basket- 
making.  Even  here  a  skillful  and 
industrious  blind  man  competes  but 
poorly  with  a  workman  who  can  see. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  unquestion- 
ably better  able  to  earn  the  necessities 
of  life  than  are  the  blind.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  unedu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  are  extremely 
pitiable   objects;    for  they   exist   in   a 


condition  which  is  at  best  scarcely 
human.  We  could  cite  horrible  ex- 
amples of  how  much  they  fail  to 
grasp  of  what  is  educative  and  en- 
nobling, how  much  they  lose  of  what 


is     admonishing, 


encouraging, 


and 


consoling.  Savages  would  certainly 
be  far  more  susceptible  to  impressions 
than  are  the  untrained  and  neglected 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  the  blind 
have  in  earning  their  daily  bread,  they 
have  to  forego  very,  very  much.  They 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  pleas- 
ure those  who  see  get  from  beholding 
the  starry  heavens,  the  rainbow,  and 
the  glowing  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
gentle  feelings  which  the  sight  of  a 
charming  landscape  or  of  a  flowering 
meadow  gives  are  denied  the  blind. 
They  cannot  know  the  delightful  feel- 
ings of  yearning,  hope,  and  aspiration 
which  the  coming  of  spring  wakens 
in  the  heart. 

Much  harder  to  bear  than  con- 
genital blindness  is  blindness  which 
comes  later  in  life.  The  world  in 
which  men  lived  and  worked  dies 
when  their  eyesight  departs.  Melan- 
choly recollections  fill  the  breasts  of 
these  unfortunate  ones, — recollections 
of  the  bright  days  of  childhood  and 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  days  that 
are  gone.  The  son  of  blinded 
Melchthal  mourns :  "Oh,  a  noble  gift 
of  God  is  the  light  of  the  eye!''    All 
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beings  live  by  light ;  every  happy 
creature,  and  the  plant  itself,  turns 
gladly   to   the   sun.     But  he  must   sit 


grop 


insf   in    nisrht    and    endless    dark 


ness.  The  warm  green  of  the  meadow, 
the  coloring  of  the  flowers,  refreshes 
him  no  more.  He  cannot  see  the 
heaven's  glow.  To  die  is  nothing ;  but 
what  a  despair  it  is  to  live  and  be 
blind. 

There  are  compensations,  how- 
ever, in  the  world  of  the  blind.  The 
place  of  the  eye  is  more  readily  sup- 
plied than  that  of  any  other  special 
sense-organ ;  for  the  perceptions  of 
touch  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
place the  lack  of  sight.  The  touch 
is  capable  of  so  marvellous  a  de- 
velopment that  it  can  not  only  read 
embossed  print,  but  can  distinguish 
even  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
things.  The  sense  of  hearing  be- 
comes so  developed  that  the  blind 
man  recognizes  an  acquaintance 
by  his  footsteps.  The  sense  of 
smell  becomes  so  keen  in  individuals 
that  on  entering  a  room  they  can  tell 
by  it  if  anyone  is  there  and  who  it 
is.  The  intellectual  blind  man  is 
possessed  by  an  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge.  He  catches  stories,  de- 
scriptions, and  delineations ;  and  be- 
cause his  attention  is  not  distracted 
by  involuntary  perceptions,  he  can 
retain  well  what  he  hears,  and  tell  it 
again  in  a  lively  manner.  The  blind 
are  seen  to  be  protected  from  the 
over-abundance  of  distractions  which 
embarrass  the  seeing.  Those  who  see 
frequently  close  their  eyes  in  order 
to  be  able  to  think  deeply  and  clearly. 
Cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  the 
blind  readily  turn  their  thoughts  in- 
ward, and  so  bring  them  to  fullest 
maturity.       The    mental    life    of    the 


blind  can  reach  the  highest  fulfillment 
and  purity ;  and  thus  there  may  exist 
for  them  beautiful  inner  lives,  which 
compensate  richly  for  the  more  bois- 
terous joys  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
director  of  a  larger  school  than  ours 
has  said,  ''The  blind  are  of  all  people 
most  in  the  condition  to  apprehend 
the  unseeable,  and  conceive  the  God- 
like with  a  clearness  which  we  can 
hardly  understand ;  to  exalt  them- 
selves into  the  world  of  the  ideal, 
into  the  blessed  contemplation  of 
things  heavenly ;  and  to  rise  superior 
to  things  earthly,  with  all  their  cares 
and  pains." 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  forced  to  say 
at  once  that  a  world  without  sound 
would  seem  to  us  dismal  and  unbear- 
able. A  man's  inner  self,  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  and  his  will,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  resort  naturally  to 
a  language  of  pantomime.  But,  be 
this  language  ever  so  nicely  devel- 
oped, it  can  never  take  the  place  of 
articulate  speech  or  become  the  vehicle 
of  logical  thought.  Even  those  deaf 
and  dumb  people  who  have  been 
taught  to  articulate  and  to  read  the 
lips  of  others  are  far  from  being  on 
an  equality  with  their  hearing  fellows, 
for  they  seldom  acquire  a  pleasant 
voice  or  a  clear  enunciation ;  and 
many  of  those  who  do  acquire  these 
lose  them  later  on,  as  they  cannot 
hear  their  own  voices,  and  as  their 
attention  is  rarely  directed  to  their 
faults  of  speech.  Lip-reading  has  its 
drawbacks ;  for  all  people  do  not  use 
their  lips  alike,  so  that  to  the  deaf 
every  person  speaks  a  seemingly  dif- 
ferent dialect.  Visible  speech  is  hard- 
ly   practical    at    a    great    distance    or 
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from  one  side,  as  the  possibility  of 
reading  the  lips  ceases  when  the  head 
is  turned  the  least  bit.  The  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  with  other  people,  must 
needs  feel  themselves  oftentimes  iso- 
lated, cut  off,  and  shut  in. 

Again,  it  must  be  observed  that 
only  the  outward  form  of  people  and 
things  comes  to  us  through  the  eye, 
but  that  their  soul  speaks  to  us  and 
penetrates  our  hearts  through  the  ear. 

Song  and  speech  move  us  much 
more  deeply  than  does  a  picture :  The 
ear  is  the  special  gateway  to  the  soul. 
The  voice  of  the  reader  exalts  and 
moves  the  listeners  far  more  easily 
and  strongly  than  the  lifeless  page. 
The  cry  of  grief  and  pain  seizes  upon 
the  soul  far  more  powerfully  than 
does  the  mere  sight  of  suffering. 
How  much  the  deaf  and  dumb  lose, 
lacking,  as  they  do,  the  avenue  to  the 
inner  life ! 

The  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  study  of  language 
can  enjoy  the  treasures  of  literature 
through  reading;  but  the  full  enjoy- 
ment which  a  feeling  recitation  of 
poetry  gives  is  denied  them.  Music 
is  closely  related  to  poetry :  song 
soothes  the  sharpest  pain.  The 
wonderful  power  of  tone  is  able  to 
snatch  bewildered  souls  from  sensu- 
ality, and  make  them  alive  to  the 
higher  duties  of  life.  All  this  is  im- 
possible to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  must  lose  much  that 
belongs  to  a  complete  inner  life. 

Hymn  Book  in  New  York  Point 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York,  has  had  frequent  requests 
in  recent  years  for  a  Hymn  Book  in 
New  York  Point.    The  success  of  its 


recent  book  of  54  Hymns  in  Revised 
Braille  (words  only)  at  50c,  when 
about  1200  were  sold  in  a  couple  of 
months,  has  been  followed  by  renewed 
requests  for  a  similar  book  in  New 
York  Point. 

Since  this  system  is  no  longer  be- 
ing taught  and  the  number  of  readers 
is  naturally  decreasing,  the  Managers 
of  the  Society  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  heavy  expense  of  a  sufficiently 
large  edition  of  such  a  Hymn  Book- 
to  supply  it  at  the  same  moderate  price 
as  the  Revised  Braille  Hymn  Book. 

To  ascertain  whether  an  edition  of 
500  will  be  justified,  the  Society  has 
issued  word  that  if  orders  for  309 
copies  are  received  with  40c.  in  post- 
age stamps  or  money  orders — not  in 
checks — as  payment  in  advance,  it  will 
publish  such  a  Hymn  Book  and  send 
it  at  that  price,  postage  prepaid,  to 
those  who  have  thus  ordered.  If  pub- 
lished, the  price  to  others  will  be  50c. 
If  not  published,  all  monies  sent  in 
advance  will  be  returned. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  L.  B. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary,  210  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Two  New  Publications 

Two  new  brailled  publications  have 
reached  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind — 
"Our  Own,"  in  interpoint  printing, 
published  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette 
is  superintendent,  and  "The  Braille 
Mirror,"  published  by  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Founder 
and  Manager.  "Our  Own"  is  issued 
free  of  cost  and  the  subscription  price 
of  "The  Braille  Mirror"  is  $3.00  a 
year,  thirty-five  cents  a  copy. 


Book  News 

For    the    American    Library    Association  Committee  on   Work  with  the   Blind 
By    Sherman    C.    Swift 


THIS  time  Book  News  is  liable 
to  be  rather  a  medley,  since 
there  are  other  topics  than  dis- 
cussion of  actual  titles  which  I  am 
going  to  inflict  upon  my  long-suffer- 
ing readers.  I  must  begin,  however, 
by  referring  to  two  publications  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  namely,  a  monograph  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  blind  children 
from  the  pen  of  Kathryn  Maxfield, 
Research  Psychologist  of  the  Foun- 
dation (the  rather  imposing  title  of 
this  little  work  is :  Present  Status  of 
Instruction  in  Primary  Reading  in 
Residential  and  Day  School  Classes 
for  the  Blind),  and  a  Directory  of 
Activities  of  the  Blind  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  compiled  by  Miss 
Lotta  S.  Rand,  Associate  Director, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the 
same  organization.  Both  these  pieces 
are  of  great  importance,  each  in  its 
own  field.  Miss  Maxfield's  mono- 
graph will  certainly  be  of  immense 
value  to  teachers  in  regular  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind,  while 
Home  Teachers  in  the  service  of  other 
organizations  will  derive  many  use- 
ful hints  from  its  perusal,  though,  of 
course,  the  human  material  used  by 
these  instructors  is  of  a  different  age 
calibre.  Every  school  and  every  so- 
ciety and  organization  employing 
Home  Teachers  should  certainly  have 
copies  of  this  splendid  little  mono- 
graph. The  Foundation  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  setting  such  an  able 
investigator  at  work  upon  such  a  prob- 
lem, while  the  author  herself  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise  for  her 


conscientious  labors  and  the  clarity 
and  conciseness  of  her  statements. 

I  personally  hope  this  work  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  will  be  Brailled 
for  the  use  of  blind  teachers ;  and  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  what 
may  be  considered  a  slightly  contro- 
versial point  (I  assure  you  I  have  no 
controversial  intention),  I  should  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  B milling  will 
be    interpointed. 

The  Directory  of  Activities  re- 
ferred to  above,  is  a  real  boon  to  those 
of  us  who  are  in  frequent  need  of 
information  both  as  to  the  character 
of  this  and  that  particular  enterprise 
existing  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
also  of  exact  addresses  of  individu- 
als, schools,  associations,  and  what 
not.  The  appreciation  of  all  of  us 
of  the  compiler's  devotion  to  her  task 
will  certainly  be  anything  but  formal. 
I  look  forward  to  the  appearance 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  at  a 
not  too  distant  date,  of  a  similar  Di- 
rectory of  work  in  Europe. 

Getting  away  for  a  moment  from 
the  question  of  particular  titles,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  voicing  at  least  a  mild  pro- 
test against  the  recent'  duplication  fest 
in  which  our  publishers  in  Europe 
and  America  have  been  participating. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  one  publisher  has 
remarked  to  me  recently,  that  certain 
classical  works  will  doubtless,  for  per- 
fectly obvious  reasons,  be  liable  to 
duplication,  one  continent  using  Grade 
One  and  one-half,  while  the  other 
Grade  Two  where  English  is  the  lin- 
guistic  medium.      We   cannot   avoid, 
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nor  do  I  recommend  that  we  try  to 
avoid,  such  doubling  of  material  and 
duplicating  of  expense.     But,  the  list 

of  such  paired  publications  down  to 
date  contains  very  few  works  which 
could  be  called  classics.  Merc  are  a 
few  of  them:  "The  People  of  the 
Mist,''  Haggard;  "Scaramouche," 
Sabatini ;  "Man  Overboard"  and 
"The  Upper  Berth,"  Crawford;  "The 
1  louse  of  the  Arrow,"  Mason  (both 
editions  being  in  Grade  2),  and  a  few 
others.  Of  course,  if  publishers  wish 
to  put  money  twice  into  the  same 
sink,  the  public  cannot  reasonably  ob- 
ject; and  yet,  the  Scotch  portion  of 
my  soul  rebels  against  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  at  least  waste  effort. 

Without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
agreement,  protocol,  treaty,  or  any 
other  expression  of  official  diplomacy, 
I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  at  least 
a  courteous  act  on  the  part  of  all 
publishers  in  the  English-speaking 
world  of  the  blind  to  exchange  em- 
bossers' lists  for  preventing  duplica- 
tion. If,  after  such  lists  are  in  hand, 
duplication  is  still  regarded  as  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  the  operation  may 
be  performed  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  with  the  belief  that  some  definite 
and  useful  end  is  to  be  achieved. 
Well,  that's   that. 

In  the  June  issue  of  "The  Outlook" 
occurred  an  extended  advertisement 
of  the  appearance  in  Paris  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
of  a  number  of  new  Braille  periodi- 
cals. I  shall,  therefore,  not  thrash 
old  straw  by  elaborating  on  this  theme. 
All  I  need  to  say  is  that,  if  the  Polish 
and  Roumanian  journals  are  as  good 
as   "The   American   Review"   and   "II 


Progresso"  (Italian),  our  confreres 
in  the  land  of  Paderewski  and  Carmen 
Sylva  will  have  some  rare  tit-bits  to 
give  flavour  to  their  literary  banquet. 
All  this  is  preliminary  to  a  reference 
to  the  new  Braille  magazine,  "Our 
Own,"  now  off  to  a  fair  start  from 
the  press  of  the  .American  Printing 
House.  I  am  inexpressibly  pleased 
to  note  that  this  journal  is  in  inter- 
point.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  crow, 
but  I  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  I  think,  as 
to  the  value  of  2-side  printing  where 
ephemeral  material  is  to  be  put  out. 
The  saving  of  paper,  and  consequently 
of  bulk,  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  reading.  Leaf  after  leaf  can  be 
folded  back  and  under,  so  that  the 
entire  magazine  may  be  continually 
held  on  the  lap  or  the  table  in  the 
space  of  but  one  sheet.  Besides  this, 
the  amount  of  matter  requires  only 
half  the  paper,  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional attraction.  I  congratulate  the 
A.  P.  H.  and  its  energetic  Superin- 
tendent most  cordially  and  shall  eager- 
ly look  forward  to  the  day  when  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  general  reading  mat- 
ter emanating  from  the  Louisville 
plant  will  be  interpointed.  I  speak 
here  as  a  librarian  who  is  continually 
harassed  with  the  problem  of  finding 
shelf  space  for  his  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing accessions.  I  feel  certain  that  all 
my  professional  colleagues  will  say 
amen  to  my  desire  for  a  less  bulky 
form   of   embossing. 

Adopting  a  maxim  of  pedagogy  as 
applied  to  children,  that  the  last  im- 
pression is  the  first  expression,  I  have 
reserved  for  final  mention  in  this 
column  an  article  appearing  in  "The 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  of  May  29th 
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last,  under  the  caption,  "The  Blind 
Leading  Those  That  See,"  by  Robert 
Gordon  Anderson.  This  article  has 
interested  me  immensely  on  two 
counts ;  one,  its  general  sanity  and 
soundness ;  two,  its  particular  error 
in  direction  of  conclusions  in  two  or 
three    particulars. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  Mr. 
Roland  Farley  who,  it  is  evident,  is 
a  musician  of  no  small  skill  and  of 
something  approaching  to  internation- 
al reputation.  Naturally  enough,  since 
the  article  is  about  the  blind,  its  sub- 
ject is  a  blind  man.  Mr.  Farley  lost 
his  sight  at  five  years  of  age.  (Oh, 
don't  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to 
re-hash  or  resume,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  clearly  understood  for  me  to 
give  a  few  facts  of  this  kind.)  At 
fourteen  he  says  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  as  much  like  sighted  people  as 
possible.  He  therefore  deliberately 
set  himself  to  acquire  "normalcy.'' 
(This  is  his  word,  bequeathed  to 
American  English  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harding.  I  myself  shall  here- 
after use  the  good  old  word  normality, 
because  normalcy  refuses  absolutely 
to  fit  into  compounds.)  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Farley,  as  also  Mr. 
Anderson,  his  biographer,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  he  has  turned  the  trick.  But 
has  he?    What  constitutes  normality? 

There  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of 
ink,  and  hurricane  of  windy  words  on 
this  question,  as  applied  to  blind  peo- 
ple, and  thus  far  I  have  failed  to 
note  anything  like  an  agreement  upon 
a  definition,  without  which  agree- 
ment all  argument  and  discussion  are 
waste  effort.  Before  attempting  to 
give  a  definition  of  my  own,  let  me 
state  what  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Farley  evidently  consider  as  the  proper 


view  of  this  all-important  matter.  Mr. 
Farley  is  represented  as  screening  in 
his  porch,  building  a  studio  in  his 
back  yard,  composing  music,  playing 
music,  playing  cards,  smoking  cigars, 
travelling  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  doing  many  other  things  just  like 
other  people.  But  does  he  do  these 
things  just  like  other  people?  I  think 
not.  When  Mr.  Farley  turns  car- 
penter, he  performs  all  the  operations 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  assisted  prob- 
ably to  a  minor  degree  by  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  perform 
these  operations  just  like  an  ordinary 
carpenter.  When  he  walks,  Mr. 
Anderson  states  that  he  does  so  prob- 
ably with  a  little  more  calculation  than 
the  sighted.  When  he  hands  his 
friends  a  cigar,  he  naturally  feels  for 
the  box  on  the  table,  though  his  feel- 
ing is  more  or  less  automatic,  since, 
of  course,  he  knows  where  the  box 
lies.  When  he  travels,  Mr.  Farley 
himself  has  stated,  he  is  frequently 
assisted  by  kind-hearted  sighted  peo- 
ple. When  he  dresses  for  the  eve- 
ning, he  occasionally  forgets  to  turn 
on  the  light  in  his  room  and  dresses 
in  the  dark.  When  he  plays  cards, 
he  naturally  has  to  feel  raised  char- 
acters in  order  to  determine  the  values 
and  the  suits.  All  this  I  have  pointed 
out  merely  to  show  that  Mr.  Farley, 
like  every  other  blind  person  in  this 
world,  cannot  do  things  just  like  other 
people.  Therefore,  from  this  angle, 
he  is  not  and  cannot  be  normal,  if  we 
regard  as  normality  the  processes  by 
which  sighted  people  achieve  results. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Farley's  whole  life  from  fourteen 
down  to  his  present  thirty-three  years 
has  been  one  constant  and  conscious 
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effort  to  avoid  conspicuousness  on  ac- 
count of  physical  peculiarities.  Sighted 
people  do  the  things  automatically, 
or  nearly  so,  which  Mr.  Farley,  in  his 
effort  to  appear  normal,  is  still  obliged 
to  do  consciously  and  with  more  or 
less  effort.  And  yet,  Mr.  Anderson 
tells  us  that  after  ten  minutes  in  Mr. 
Farley's  company  he  forgot  he  was 
blind.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  proper  definition  of 
normality.  (Normality,  to  me,  is 
merely  a  synonym  of  efficiency.) 
Sighted  society  has  found  by  experi- 
ence, convention  and  what  not,  that 
certain  actions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary of  general  performance  if  hu- 
manity is  to  live  at  peace  with  itself. 
But  this  living  at  peace  with  itself 
is  expressed  more  by  the  result  than 
by  the  process.  Applying  this  to  the 
blind,  therefore,  any  sightless  person 
who,  by  his  actions  and  so  forth,  be- 
comes so  efficient  as  to  make  his  com- 
panions forget  that  he  is  blind,  is 
truly  normal,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  processes  leading  up  to  this 
final  result  are  in  the  last  analysis 
unnormal,  because  they  are  not  exactly 
those  actions  which,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  goal,  would  be  performed  in 
the  same  way  by  ordinary  sighted  so- 
ciety. I  believe  I  am  right  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  ask  no  excuse  for  dis- 
cussing it  here.  Judging  from  this 
standard,  therefore,  there  are  very 
many  blind  people,  indeed,  who  are 
normal,  because  they  produce  normal 
results.  They  live  their  lives  without 
jarring  the  social  machine.  They  suc- 
ceed in  business  and  in  society  and 
are  received  by  their  sighted  fellows. 
But,  all  the  time,  let  me   repeat,  the 


means  by  which  they  achieve  this  uni- 
formity are  not  those  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  I 
must  voice  one  vigorous  disapproval 
of  an  apparent  opinion  of  Mr.  Farley. 
He  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  fre- 
quent or  intensive  reading  of  Braille, 
and  on  what  ground,  if  you  please? 
On  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  keep 
a  blind  person  too  much  to  himself 
and  make  him  abnormal.  Can  anyone 
believe  that  the  acquiring  of  informa- 
tion and  culture,  even  though  through 
the  fingers,  would  result  in  abnor- 
mality? Mr.  Farley,  himself,  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  own  methods 
and  his  own  opinions.  But  I  for  one, 
who  am  striving  just  as  earnestly  as 
our  musician  friend  to  camouflage 
normality,  prefer  whenever  possible 
to  do  my  own  reading  for  myself. 
The  one  proviso  which  I  set  for  my- 
self in  this  regard  is  that  my  reading 
must  be  efficient,  that  is,  I  must  be 
able  to  get  the  information  approxi- 
mately, as  quickly,  and  as  completely 
for  a  given  purpose  through  my  own 
efforts  as  would  be  the  case  were  I  to 
employ  the  eyes  of  others.  If  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  then  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  sighted  assistance. 
That  is  normality  because  that  is  ef- 
ficiency. I  earnestly  advise  all  my 
readers  who  have  not  yet  done  so, 
to  go  to  their  public  libraries,  turn 
up  the  file  of  'The  Post"  for  May  29, 
and  carefully  read  "The  Blind  Lead- 
ing Those  That  See,"  by  Robert 
Gordon  Anderson.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  get  the  reaction  of  those  who 
would  care  to  write  me  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Service 

AT   the  time  of  his   death  in    1916  it  was   said   of   one   of   the 
foremost  figures  in  American  education  of  the  blind : 

"Any  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  must  give  large  space  to  the  life  and  work  of  William  Bell 
Wait,  educator,  Principal  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  inventor  of  the  Xew  York  Point  System 
of  writing  for  the  blind.  For  a  half  century  he  was  a  worker  in 
the  field  of  educating  the  sightless,  for  a  large  part  of  that  time 
a  dominant  influence  in  the  circle  of  educators  of  the  blind.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  put  himself  wholly  into  his  task.  Thus,  the 
school  upon  which  he  exercised  his  talents  became  an  epitome  of 
the  man. 

"It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Institute,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  blind,  that  the  call  to  serve  their  interests  came  to  William  Bell 
Wrait  with  an  imperativeness  wdiich  he  could  not  withstand.  He  was 
trained  in  the  law,  he  purposed  to  practice.  An  excellent  lawyer 
was  lost  to  the  legal  profession  when  the  Board  of  Managers 
induced  him  to  become  head  of  the  Institute,  but  a  great  man  was 
developed  in  the  profession  of  education,  and  the  group  of  masterly 
men  in  the  fine  work  of  training  the  sightless  was  made  the  stronger 
by  his  share  in  it.  That  Mr.  Wrait  knew  the  law,  that  he  had  a 
legal  and  a  logical  mind,  was  materially  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Institute,  as  shown  on  many  occasions." 

Mr.  Wait  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  New  York,  March  25,  1839. 
He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  Albany  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Albany  Normal  College.  In  1859  ne  became  a  teacher 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He 
served  for  three  months  as  a  volunteer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  in  1863  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute.  Mr.  Wait  is  the  author  of  The  Normal  Course  of  Piano 
Technique,  Harmonic  Notation,  Phases  of  Punctography,  The  Uni- 
form Type  Question.  He  was  the  introducer  and  promoter  of  New 
York  Point  for  literature  and  music ;  deviser  of  the  kledograph  and 
stereotype. 

Mr.  Wait  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1871.  In  1879  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  five  who  secured  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  grant  of  $  10,000  annually  for  the  puhlication  of  embossed 
books  for  the  blind. 
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Employment   for    the    Blind 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  it  was  voted 
that  the  Bureau  of  Research  should 
undertake  the  study  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  In  order  that  the 
study  may  be  of  greatest  service  to 
workers  for  the  blind  of  the  country, 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of 
cooperation  from  the  various  agencies 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  finding 
employment  for  those  without  sight, 
an  Advisory  Council  of  Placement 
Agents  and  Employment  Secretaries 
has  been  created.  This  Advisory 
Council  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  November  8th.  Among 
those  present  were  several  persons 
of  national  prominence  in  this   field. 

The  problems  encountered  in  plac- 
ing the  blind  in  organizations  side 
by  side  with  the  sighted  or  in  inde- 
pendent business  enterprises  of 
their  own  were  earnestly  discussed 
by  the  placement  agents  and  a  val- 
uable exchange  of  experiences  re- 
sulted. 

The  members  of  the  conference  also 
carefully  considered  the  items  of  in- 
formation which  it  was  desirable  and 
practical  to  collect  in  the  projected 
survey  and  undertook  to  cooperate 
with  the  Foundation  in  securing  the 
facts  vital  to  the  promotion  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

RESOLVED,  first,  that  every  agency 
having  vocational  placement  work  as 


a  part  of  its  program  for  the  blind 
shall  keep  on  file  standardized  sched- 
ule sheets  as  prepared  by  this  com- 
mittee ;  second,  that  every  such  agency 
shall  promptly  report  all  vocational 
activities,  professional,  business  and 
industrial,  in  its  district  existing  since 
January  I,  1920;  third,  that  all  such 
information  shall  be  submitted  subject 
to  rules  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Employment. 

It  is  expected  that  great  good  will 
come  from  this  study,  as  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  many  local  organiza- 
tions has  been  promised.  It  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  has  been  afforded 
local  agencies  for  the  blind  to  act  in 
a  joint  way  in  the  investigation  of  this 
vital  subject,  and  it  will  be  a  demon- 
stration of  how  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  can  function  as  a 
clearing  house  for  workers  for  the 
blind  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

New  Orleans  Week  for  the  Blind 

A  Week  for  the  Blind,  October  25th 
to  30th,  inclusive,  was  conducted  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in 
behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  educational  in 
purpose,  consisting  of  exhibitions  of 
occupations  and  arts  in  which  the 
blind  are  engaged;  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  in 
residential  and  public  schools,  and  in 
low  vision  classes  of  the  public 
schools;  and  having  on  sale  merchan- 
dise   made    by    the    blind.      Lectures 
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were  given  each  afternoon  and  even- 
ing  to    set    forth    the    importance    of 
making   work    for   the  blind   in   New 
Orleans     constructive,     creditable     to 
the  heart  and  practical  in  every  aspect. 
Following    are    some    of    the    topics 
treated : — Address     of     Welcome    by 
Honorable  A.  J.   O'Keefe,  Mayor  of 
New   Orleans;    "Why    'A   Week    for 
the  Blind?'  "  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Information,  American  Foun- 
dation   for    the    Blind;    "On    Whom 
Does    the    Beam    of   the    Lighthouse 
Fall?"  Rabbi  Emil  Leipziger;  "Why 
Go  Blind?"  Dr.  Charles  Bahn;  "The 
American    Foundation    for   the    Blind 
as  a  National  Organization,"  Charles 
Hayes;    "Medical    Problems    for    the 
Blind,"   Dr.   T.   J.   Dimitry;   "Would 
You   Rather  Have  the   Blind   a   Lia- 
bility to  the  City  or  Help  Them  to  Be 
Self-Supporting   and    Self-Respecting 
Citizens?"   Father   Florence   Sullivan, 
President,  Loyola  University;  "Build- 
ing for  the  Betterment  of  the  Blind," 
Miss  Helen  Herron,  Instructor  in  Ed- 
ucation, New  Orleans  Normal  School ; 
"The     Blind     Child     in     the     Public 
School,"  Mr.  Nicholas  Bauer,  Super- 
intendent,    New     Orleans     Public 
Schools;   "Near   Blindness,"   Dr.    W. 
R.  Buffington;  "The  Just  Claim  of  the 
Blind    Upon    Society,"    Rev.    A.    H. 
Becker,     Pastor,     First     Evangelical 
Church ;  "The  Blind  Child  in  Residen- 
tial School,"  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Su- 
perintendent,  Louisiana   State  School 
for  the   Blind;  "The  Lighthouse   for 
the  Blind  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Com- 
munity   Chest,"    Mr.    William    Pfaff, 
Community  Chest. 

On  Sunday,  October  24th,  announce- 
ments of  the  Week  for  the  Blind  were 


read  from  the  pulpits  and  incorpor- 
ated in  the  church  calendars.  In  many 
instances  the  clergymen  gave  ad- 
dresses on  the  work  and  the  hymns 
sung  were  those  by  blind  composers. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  dodgers 
were  circulated  throughout  the  con- 
gregations. 

Each  club  and  church  group  was 
scheduled  to  take  charge  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  definite  days.  More  than 
30,000  interested  persons  attended  the 
Week.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  result 
of  these  activities  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  helpful  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  public  which  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  in  all  future  work  for 
the  blind  in  New  Orleans. 


The  following  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

Mr.  M.   C.   Migel,   President, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.   Migel: 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
I  want  to  thank  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  the  excellent  service 
which  it  has  rendered  the  cause  of  our 
sightless  citizens  in  our  city.  The  con- 
structive information  disseminated  through 
literature  and  lectures  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  give  our  blind  a  chance  to 
present  their  demonstrations  was  indeed 
a  lesson  to  all  of  us. 

I  commend  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  its  constructive  purpose 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Believe  me, 

Gratefully  yours, 

(signed)   A.  J.  O'Keefe, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Louisiana  Commission  for  the  Blind 
743  Camp  Street, 

New   Orleans,    Louisiana. 

November  6,  1926 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 

American    Foundation    for   the   Blind, 
New   York   City,   N.   Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel: 

It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  express  to 
you  how  much  the  Week  for  the  Blind 
in  New  Orleans,  as  conducted  by  the 
Foundation,  has  meant  to  us.  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  and  has  created 
enthusiasm  that  we  shall  surely  follow  up. 

The  Foundation  has  helped  us  to  allay 
some  unfortunate  prejudices  that  have 
operated  adversely;  and  established  for 
us  contacts  that  have  already  proved  val- 
uable. 

Louisiana  needs  greatly  just  such 
forceful  efforts  as  the  Foundation  exerts. 
You  could  not  imagine  a  more  opportune 
time  for  activities  calculated  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  development  of  our  plans. 

We  are  depending  upon  the  Founda- 
tion— indeed,  cannot  proceed  far  without 
it — in  putting  over  our  campaign  for  State 
wide  interest  in  our  work;  and  cling  to 
the  hope  of  having  a  Foundation  repre- 
sentative  return    to   further  the    cause. 

We  understand  that  the  sustaining 
power  behind  the  Foundation  is  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel;  naturally,  we  want  you  to  know 
how  effectively  it  is  meeting  our  needs, 
and   how  much   we   value   its  helpfulness. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    Mrs.  Mary  Cross  King 
Executive    Secretary. 
Louisiana  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

The  Louisiana  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  asked  for  the  services 
of  the  Director  of  Information  of  the 
Foundation  to  assist  its  new  Commis- 


sion to  formulate  a  working  program 
for  State  work.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Louisiana  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  will  in  due 
time  be  listed  amongst  the  leading 
states  in  blind  work. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent 

of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  writes: — 

"The  members  of  the  Louisiana  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  are  very  grateful 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  assistance  that  it  has  al- 
ready rendered  the  work  in  Louisiana. 
They  feel  that  the  Foundation  is  not  only 
in  a  position  to  give  any  assistance  to  the 
Commission,  but  that  the  individuals  who 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion are  willing  at  all  times  to  lend  them- 
selves and  their  offices  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  anywhere. 

"The  Foundation  can  be  of  a  great  help 
to  the  Commission  in  Louisiana  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  Week  for  the  Blind 
recentl}'  put  on  in  New  Orleans  has  al- 
ready begun  to  have  its  influence  on  the 
public.  Such  programs  put  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  between  now  and  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  May, 
1928,  would  doubtless  help  to  put  over  a 
great  program  in  Louisiana.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Foundation  will  find  it  possible 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  putting  on 
a  Week  for  the  Blind  in  the  city  of 
Shreveport  sometime  during  the  year 
1927.  The  Commission  looks  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  a  supply  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  taking  a  census  of  the  blind,  in 
-  formulating  a  bill  to  present  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  outlining  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  blind,  and  in  organizing  a 
permanent    Commission. 

"I  want  to  offer  my  personal  thanks 
for  the  visit  of  the  Foundation  represen- 
tative to  our  school  and  the  time  given 
the  Commission.  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
mean  a  great  deal  more  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  in  this   State." 
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State  Work  in  West  Virginia 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  affiliating  with  the  State  Civil- 
ian Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  West 
Virginia,  is  making  a  study  of  the 
condition  of   the  blind  of  that   State. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Foundation  has  filed 
a  bill  to  create  a  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  This  bill  will  receive  a 
hearing  in  January,  1927.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  requested  a 
representative  of  the  Foundation  to 
appear  at  this  time  to  present  the  need 
of  state  work  for  the  adult  blind  in 
West  Virginia. 

J.  F.  Marsh,  Secretary,  State  Board 
of  Education  of  West  Virginia, 
writes : — 

""The  visit  of  the  Foundation's  repre- 
sentative with  us  proved  helpful  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  going  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Foundation's  gen- 
erosity by   asking   further   service." 

Mr.  Irwin  Visits  Missouri 
and  Minnesota 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Community  Chest  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Air.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Education,  this  summer  visited  St. 
Louis,  making  a  survey  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Missouri  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  assisting  in 
outlining  an  enlarged  program  of  fu- 
ture activity. 

In  September  Mr.  Irwin  was  in- 
vited by  the  Minnesota  Council  for 
the  Blind  to  come  to  Minneapolis, 
where,  on  the  18th,  he  spoke  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  organization 
upon  the  attitude  workers  for  the 
blind  would  take  toward  Homes  for 
the  Blind. 


Discounts  on  Radios 

Because  the  scientific  progress  which 
has  given  the  world  the  Radio  has 
brought  a  great  gift  to  blind  people, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  endeavoring  to  extend  help- 
ful cooperation  to  all  those  who  want 
to  procure  radio  sets. 

For  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  who 
wish  to  purchase  radios,  the  Founda- 
tion has  arranged  for  substantial  dis- 
counts from  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  on  five  of  their  Radiola 
models.  These  discounts  range  from 
forty  to  forty-six  per  cent,  and  apply 
on  their  Loud  Speakers  as  well  as 
the  Receiving  Sets. 

The  condition  of  the  manufacturer 
is  that  the  Foundation  shall  endorse 
each  blind  person  desiring  to  avail 
himself   of   these   special   discounts. 

To  each  prospective  purchaser,  the 
Foundation  will  forward  a  Purchase 
Agreement  and  price  catalogue  upon 
request,  and  will  attend  to  the  details, 
up  to  the  point  of  forwarding  pay- 
ment to  the  manufacturer.  From  that 
point,  the  individual  deals  with  the 
firm  concerned. 

The  Foundation  recommends  the 
purchase  of  batteries  and  other  sub- 
sidiary equipment  from  the  local  deal- 
er, who  will  consequently  assist  in 
installation. 

The  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Company 
has  favorably  considered  the  granting 
of  similar  reductions  on  their  Receiv- 
ing Sets,  to  persons  properly  endorsed, 
and  the  Foundation  is  glad  to  an- 
nounce a  forty  per  cent  reduction. 

It  is  the  Foundation's  ultimate  aim 
to  extend  this  service  by  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  foremost  radio 
manufacturers  in  America. 
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Second  Annual  Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Executives  of  State 
Associations  and  Commissions  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  Room  200  in  the 
suite  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
at  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
2nd  and  3rd,  with  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes  of  New  Jersey,  president  of 
the  association,  presiding.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  opened  at  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday  when  there  will  be  a  report 
from  a  committee  which  has  been 
studying  Statistical  Forms.  A  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial,  of  which  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell  of  Pennsylvania  is  chair- 
man, will  also  report  at  that  time. 
Thursday  evening  will  be  assigned  to 
recreation.  Friday  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  reports  from  committees 
on  Collective  Buying,  of  which  Mrs. 
Frances  Reed  Lumb  of  Ohio  is  chair- 
man, and  one  on  Relief,  of  which  Mr. 
H.  J.  VanVliet  of  New  Hampshire  is 
chairman. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on 
Friday  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  present  plans  for  a  survey  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  State  exec- 
utives will  be  asked  to  give  three 
minute  talks  on  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  their  organizations  the  past 
year. 

Friday  evening  the  delegates  will 
be  invited  to  attend  the  twelfth  an- 
nual entertainment  and  dance  of  the 
New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Club  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  sessions  will  be  interspersed 
by  round  table  discussions  and  con- 
ferences. 


Minnesota  State  Council 

On  September  18,  1926,  the  Min- 
nesota State  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. A  full  day's  program  was 
planned  and  the  results  of  the  meeting 
were  exceedingly  stimulating. 

Most  of  the  morning  was  devoted 
to  meetings  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees or  sections  of  the  Council,  com- 
prising committees  on  Prevention, 
Education,  Vocational  Training  and 
Employment,  Manufacturing  and 
Marketing,  Home  Teaching  and  Field 
Service,  and  Relief. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given 
over  largely  to  a  presentation  of  the 
report  of  each  of  these  committees  by 
its  chairman  as  to  the  work  covered  by 
the  committee  during  the  preceding 
year,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  dur- 
ing the  morning's  discussion,  and  a 
summary  of  the  plans  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  coming  year.  It  may  be 
said  in  explanation  that  every  member 
of  the  Council  chooses  one  major  and 
one  minor  committee  upon  which  to 
focus  his  attention. 

Officers  of  the  Council  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  were:  president, 
George  F.  Meyer;  vice  president,  J. 
E.  Vance ;  secetary,  Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
and  treasurer,  Miss  Edith  Marsh. 

The  Council  is  an  organization  rep- 
resenting, through  a  delegate  member- 
ship, every  phase  of  activity  for  the 
blind  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  It 
also  includes  as  "personal  members" 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  interest 
or  experience,  are  in  a  position  to  be 
of  service  to  work  for  the  blind  of 
the  state. 


Member  of  the  Advisory  Board 


MR.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  since  1914  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1867.  He  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1886  and 
was  soon  drafted  into  teaching,  though 
he  had  been 
strongly  attract- 
ed to  journal- 
ism. He  served 
as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in 
four  Ohio  com- 
munities and 
had  experience 
in  erecting  sev- 
eral  school 
buildings,  not- 
ably the  Stuben- 
ville  High 
School,  which, 
when  it  was 
completed,  was 
considered  one 
of  the  best  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve 
began  his  work 
for  the  blind  when  he  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1907.  He 
worked  zealously  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
in  1908  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  School  became  a  member  of 
that  Board.  He  was  elected  President 
of  this  Commission  and  during  its 
pioneer  years  conducted  its  activities 
from  the  office  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  circulating  information  con- 
cerning   the    prevention    of    blindness 


and  presenting  to  the  Legislature  the 
need  of  helping  the  adult  blind  to  gain 
employment.  In  this  service  his  in- 
terest in  prevention  grew  from  a  state- 
wide to  a  nation-wide  concern. 

National  cooperation  in  preventing 
blindness  had  been  fostered  by  a 
committee  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, under  the  inspiration  of  Miss 
Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler  and 
with  the  efficient 
aid  of  Mr.  John 
M.  Glenn,  re- 
sulting in  the 
establishment  in 
1910  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  which 
Mr.  Van  Cleve 
was  made  a  di- 
rector. The  as- 
sociation made 
little  progress 
and  in  1914  he 
was  asked  to 
come  to  New 
York  to  reor- 
ganize it  and 
almost  simulta- 
neously the 
Board  of  Mana- 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


gers  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  invited 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  to  become  Principal 
of  the  famous  school  with  which 
William  Bell  Wait  was  for  more 
than  fifty  years  identified  as  Principal 
and  Principal  Emeritus.  Two  pieces 
of  work  of  an  interesting  character 
were  thus  thrust  into  his  hands,  for 
the  Institute  was  to  be  rebuilt  in  a 
place  more  favorable  for  the  work 
of  a  school  than  the  heart  of  a  manu- 
facturing   and     business     district     of 
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New    York   city,  and   the   movement 
for    sight     conservation    was    to    be 

given  a  new  impetus  and  put  on  a 
firm  basis.  In  selecting  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  tin-  Board  of  Managers  thought 
to  employ  experience  as  an  educator 
combined  with  experience  as  a  builder. 
The  incidence  of  the  World  War 
postponed  the  immediate  building 
operations,  and  this  gave  time  for 
careful  study  and  preparation  of 
plans.  When  the  Institute  was  finally 
removed  from  the  old  location  at 
Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Fourth 
Street,  where  it  had  been  located 
since  1833,  to  Pelham  Parkway,  the 
builder  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  beautiful  new  build- 
ings with  their  modern  equipment 
and  spacious  grounds  embodied  much 
of  the  best  thought  of  educators  for 
the  blind,  for  in  their  construction 
advice  had  been  sought  from  every 
available  source. 

Establishment  of  a  new  social 
agency  in  war  time  when  demands 
for  generous  contributions  were  many 
and  insistent  was  no  easy  task ;  how- 
ever, the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  founded 
January  1,  191 5,  and  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
served  as  its  Managing  Director  for 
nine  years.  In  the  task  of  raising 
money  there  were  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  but  gradually  the  Com- 
mittee received  adequate  support  and 
with  increased  income  expanded  its 
service.  In  the  yet  more  serious  task 
of  finding  the  right  personnel  for  the 
work  of  the  Committee  success  was 
no  less  marked.  Before  resigning  as 
Managing  Director  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Committee  financially  on  its  feet, 
supported  by  many  thousands  of  con- 


tributors, its  work  in  the  hands  of 
competent  specialists  and  recognized 
both  nationally  and   internationally  as 

an  authority  in  its  field.  (  )f  this 
accomplishment  Air.  Lewis  II.  ("arris 
writes : 

"The  work  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  its  pioneer 
days,  will  never  be  appreciated  by 
the  American  public  at  large.  Only 
one  who  has  tried  to  follow  in  his 
steps  as  I  have  can  appreciate  his 
wisdom,  judgment  and  foresight, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
large  and  effective  organization  for 
preventing  blindness.  His  service  as 
Managing  Director  extended  from 
1915  to   1923." 

When  asked  what  he  considered 
his  most  worth  while  contribution  in 
service  to  the  blind  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
said: 

"Rather  than  for  achievement  as  a 
builder  and  as  a  leader  in  ever  so  in- 
spiring and  worth  while  a  social 
service  as  preventing  blindness,  I 
would  prefer  to  be  remembered  as 
a  friend  and  helper  of  the  sightless 
youth  and  men  and  women  for  whom 
I  have  given  the  years  of  my  matur- 
ity. Something  more  spiritual  than 
houses  of  utility  and  comfort,  and 
influence  more  personal  than  the 
collective  amelioration  of  a  social 
calamity  I  wish  might  be  built  into 
any  monument  to  my  memory.  I  am 
first  of  all  a  teacher  and  want  to  in- 
fluence boys  and  girls  to  be  better 
boys  and  girls  and  grow  up  into 
good  men  and  women.  That  is  my 
highest   ambition." 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  rendered  ser- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


The    Educational  Value  of   Physical  Education 

for  Blind  Girls 

By  Vivian  Osborn 

Associate  in   Physical   Education,   University  of   California,   in   charge    Physical   Education 
Program  for  Girls,  California  School  for  the  Blind 
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AT  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  con- 
cerning- the  relative  values  of 
formal  gymnastics  and  a  natural  pro- 
gram of  activities.  We  are  leaning 
toward  the  natural  type  more  and 
more. 

Very  little  marching  is  given  in  the 
intermediate  class.  The  girls  clasp 
hands  in  front  formation  and  regain 
position  again  after  turning.  The 
advanced  class  does  both  front  and 
flank  marching  and  also  figure  march- 
ing. Running  is  a  difficult  task  but 
the  pupils  are  improving  rapidly  in 
their  willingness  to  undertake  it  and 
they  are  gradually  working  into  a 
unit. 

A  wand  drill  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory for  the  intermediate  class 
because  too  much  time  had  to  be  de- 
voted to  each  individual  in  order  to 
get  the  wand  in  the  right  position. 
The   music   was   an   appealing   factor. 

Various  stunts  have  been  worked 
out  at  the  school  and  they  were  well 
liked  because  the  competitive  element 
was  brought  in.  The  stunts  included 
the  Knee  Dip,  Balance,  Jumping  Over 
the  Foot,  Jack  in  the  Box,  Forward 
Roll,  Cartwheel,  Crab  Walk,  Stiff 
Knee  Bend,  the  Human  Ball,  the  Roll 
Over  and  Sit  Up,  the  Squat,  the  Rus- 
sian Step,  the  Head  Stand  and  Hand 
Stand. 

The     girls     have     had     very     little 


apparatus  work  since  only  one  can  be 
using  the  apparatus  at  a  time  and 
there  is  too  much  waste  of  time.  The 
squat  vault  over  the  horse,  climbing 
ladder,  horizontal  ladders,  walking 
balance  beams,  and  travelling  on  rings 
is  the  extent  of  this  type  of  work. 

The  relays  of  most  value  are  the 
ones  where  balls  are  used.  The  ball 
is  passed  around  a  circle,  passed  be- 
tween the  legs  or  overhead.  Dumb- 
bells   and    Indian    Clubs    have    also 
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Girls  without  sight  getting  fine  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  A  healthful 
amount  of  physical  training  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  schools  for 
the    blind. 
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been  used.  Running  and  hopping 
relays  can  easily  be  run  off  and  a 
railroad  relay  proves  to  be  a  great 
source  of  pleasure.  The  advanced 
class  is  able  to  do  many  kinds  of  re- 
lays not  unlike  those  for  normal  high 
school  students.  The  shuttle,  single 
relays  and  post  ball,  as  well  as  spoke 
relays   are   successful. 

The  games  which  have  proven 
most  satisfactory  at  the  school  are 
modifications  of  games  as  Blind  Man's 
Buff,  Circle  Dodgeball,  Poison  Snake, 
Bowling,  Center  Base,  Poor  Pussy, 
Simon  Says,  Black  Tom,  Pinch-o, 
Catch  of  Fish,  and  Line  Ball. 

Blind  Man's  Buff  is  played  by  a 
group  of  girls  joining  hands  and  cir- 
cling around  a  player  who  is  in  the 
middle  until  the  girl  in  the  center 
claps  her  hands  three  times.  Every- 
body immediately  stops  and  the  girl 
then  points  to  someone  in  the  circle. 
The  instructor  touches  the  girl  to 
whom  the  center  girl  has  pointed  and 
she  immediately  steps  into  the  center 
where  she  avoids  being  caught.  If 
the  girl  is  caught  and  named  she  is 
then  in  the  center,  otherwise  the  same 
girl  must  be  in  the  center. 

In  Circle  Dodge  Ball  and  in  Center 
Base  the  ball  is  rolled  instead  of 
thrown. 

The  girls  get  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
cise out  of  a  push  ball.  It  is  a  large 
ball  resembling  a  cage  ball  and  each 
girl  is  given  an  opportunity  to  run 
the  length  of  the  gymnasium  pushing 
this  ball  before  her  and  each  one  is 
timed.  The  girls  showed  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  by  introducing 
leaping,  hopping,  skipping  and  the 
like,  many  girls  showed  more  signs 
of  activity  than  ever  before.  They 
had   no    fear   to   go   ahead   and    they 


In    middy    blouses    and    bloomers 

these    blind    students    stretch    their 

muscles  by  hanging  from  bars. 

understood  that  there  was  an  open 
field  before  them  and  about  them  in 
which  they  could  run  without  fear  of 
being  harmed. 

Because  they  "give  strength  and  ex- 
cellent means  for  enhancing  the  pu- 
pils' skill  in  preservation  of  equili- 
brium," antagonistic  games  are  val- 
uable. They  take  the  forms  of  tugs 
of  war  with  a  rope  or  long  wand, 
pulling  or  pushing  with  wands,  hand- 
pulling  and  pushing  with  one  hand 
or  both  in  standing  on  both  feet  or 
hopping  on  one  foot  such  as  the 
cock  fight,  etc.  One  lesson  included 
back  to  back  push,  back  to  back  lift, 
back  to  back  stick  pull  away,  linked 
arm  break,  hand  wrestle  and  Indian 
wrestle. 

Folk  Dancing  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  activities  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.    It  is  a  funda- 
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mental  part  of  the  program  since  it 
is  a  "genuine  source  of  pleasure  to 
them  and  a  spontaneous  outlet  for 
that  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  they 
have  not  lost  with  their  loss  of  sight." 
Folk  dances  are  justified  in  that  they 
are  good  exercise  in  as  much  as  they 
require  vigorous  muscular  contraction 
frequently  repeated  and  they  give 
means  of  expression  to  that  innate 
desire  for  rhythmic  movement.  Music 
is  especially  appealing  to  the  girls 
from  the  unmistakable  expression  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness  on  their 
faces  and  it  has  a  peculiar  value  in 
cultivating    confidence    and    rhythm. 

The  preliminary  work  to  the  folk 
dances  consists  in  rhythm  training 
such  as  clapping  different  counts  of 
a  measure,  then  accenting  different 
beats  in  marching,  and  marking  the 
time  with  the  arms  as  well  as  recog- 
nizing the  difference  in  music  for 
running,  marching,  skipping,  the  pol- 
ka step  and  schottische  step.  The 
advanced  class,  containing  girls  with 
varying  degrees  of  sight,  especially 
likes  the  marching  with  the  music, 
going  down  the  center  of  the  room  in 
twos,  fours,  eights,  etc.,  and  crossing 
diagonally  in  the  center.  The  form- 
ation for  the  intermediates  is  gener- 
ally a  circle  and  they  progress  in  the 
circle  sliding,  skipping,  marching,  etc. 

The  girls  enjoy  their  rhythm  train- 
ing very  much.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  instructor  has  the  girls  in  a  long 
line  holding  onto  hands  and  in  this 
way  they  can  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  gymnasium  varying  their  steps  to 
the  music.  At  first  it  was  necessary 
for  the  instructor  to  tell  the  girls  to 
turn  around  and  clasp  hands  again 
when  reaching  the  ends  of  the  gym- 
nasium   but    she    no    longer    does    it. 


Sometimes  the  girls  are  tested  in 
groups  of  four  or  five  on  their  ability 
to  detect  changes  in  the  music  exe- 
cuting the  steps  with  the  music.  The 
list  of  dances  covered  in  both  classes 
includes  the  following:-  Bean  Por- 
ridge Hot,  The  Danish  Dance  of 
Greeting,  The  Ace  of  Diamonds,  The 
Shoemaker's  Dance,  The  Clap  Dance, 
Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Carrousel,  Loohy 
Loo,  Seven  Jumps,  Bleking,  Black 
Nag,  Baborak,  Rufty  Tufty,  Taran- 
tella, The  Sailor's  Hornpipe,  The 
May  Day  Gallop,  The  Daldans,  Barn 
Dance  for  Three,  The  Jumping  Jack, 
Gathering  Peascods,  Furlana  and  a 
May  Pole  Dance.  Clogging  has  just 
been  introduced  in  Yankee  Doodle. 
Modifications  of  some  of  the  dances 
have  been  necessary  and  the  forma- 
tion on  the  floor  is  generally  of  con- 
cern since  the  girls  complain  a  great 
deal  about  the  sun.  The  polka  pro- 
gression was  learned  with  difficulty. 
The  girls  have  learned  the  waltz  and 
two  step  in  class.  There  is  an  incen- 
tive for  them  to  learn  the  steps  for 
the  school  has  a  social  about  once  a 
month  when  the  girls  and  boys  join 
for  an  evening's  entertainment.  The 
girls  are  too  tense  in  dancing.  On 
the  whole  their  rhythm  training  is 
good  with  the  exception  of  five  or 
six. 

Hikes  are  a  source  of  anticipation 
to  practically  every  child.  The  girls 
have  a  strong  desire  to  climb  steep 
hills  and  they  scorn  a  straight  road. 
In  a  narrow  path  the  blind  girls 
follow  the  leader  who  sets  the  pace 
suitable  for  all.  The  instructor  makes 
an  effort  to  treat  the  children  as  nor- 
mal children  for  they  resent  being 
spoken  to  unnaturally  and  in  guarded 
phrases.     The   pleasure   of   the    girls' 
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walk  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
thought  fulness  of  the  guide  and  in 
the  care  that  is  taken  to  tell  incidents 
of  interest  along  the  way.  Each 
girl  tools'  great  delight  in  the  wild 
flowers   picked   on   the   hikes. 

Unfortunately  only  a  few  are  per- 
mitted to  take  swimming.  The  girls 
enjoy  the  water  and  the  instructor 
finds  them  quite  easy  in  it.  Coaching 
takes  the  form  of  individual  instruc- 
tion to  a  great  extent,  although  an 
attempt  is  made  in  grout)  instruction 
during  the  land  drill.  Each  girl,  how- 
ever, also  receives  individual  assis- 
tance in  executing  the  arm  and  leg 
movements  on  land.  The  program 
adhered  to  for  the  beginners  included 
fundamentals  of  breathing,  face  float 
and  regaining  the  fundamental  stand- 
ing position,  the  crawl  leg'  kick,  the 
sitting  dive,  which  only  a  few  accom- 
plished and  a  few  elementary  water 
games. 

For  the  intermediates,  the  elemen- 
tary back  stroke,  breathing,  crawl 
leg  kick,  analysis  of  the  crawl  arm 
movement,  analysis  of  the  side  stroke, 
standing,  kneeling  and  sitting  dive, 
seal  dive  and  plain  dive  off  the  spring 
board  for  a  few,  and  water  games 
were  given. 

A  chance  for  health  discussions 
comes  when  rainy  weather  makes  a 
hike  undesirable.  It  is  a  very  infor- 
mal gathering  and  the  children  are 
given  ample  time  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. The  positive  viewpoint  of 
health  is  presented,  health  being  "not 
freedom  from  disease  but  the  ability 
to  live  effectively  and  to  enjoy  life." 
The  viewpoint  of  the  Women's 
Foundation  for  Health  is  fine. 
"Health  is  something  positive,  pro- 
gressive,   dynamic.     It   is    not    merely 


a    vague   and    negative    state   of   being 

which  remains  after  active  illness  has 

subsided.  It  stabilizes  and  enriches 
life  and  no  effort  is  too  great  that 
helps  to  win  it.  Attainment  of  health 
is  a  matter  of  personal  and  social 
obligation.  Health  is  normal  and  real- 
izable. Health  is  conceived  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  which  allows  an 
individual  the  full  development  and 
mastery  of  herself,  the  powers  of  her 
physical  body,  her  mental  processes, 
her  emotional  force,  her  spiritual 
expression."  The  fact  that  will  is 
the  master  key  to  the  building  of 
health  is  made  a  vital  point.  Clean- 
liness in  all  things  was  discussed. 
The  need  for  the  proper  amount  of 
food,  exercise  and  sleep  was  stressed. 
The  girls  promised  to  take  individual 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  influ- 
encing other  girls  in  following  the 
general  rules  of  hygiene. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  holi- 
days. Valentine's  day  was  appropri- 
ately carried  out  with  favors.  To 
celebrate  Washington's  birthday,  an 
all-morning  hike  had  been  planned 
but  owing  to  inclement  weather,  the 
group  met  in  the  gymnasium,  wdiere 
they  played  games  and  danced.  "The 
Prince  of  Paris  Lost  His  Hat"  was 
the  favorite  game,  although  Farmer 
in  the  Dell,  Cake  Sale,  Buzz,  Minis- 
ter's Cat,  Jerusalem  and  Bowling 
were  all  popular.  Flags  and  Hatchets 
were  given  as  favors.  One  thing 
which  the  girls  enjoyed  doing  was 
writing  wrords  which  the  letters  in 
George  Washington  spelled. 

Various  means  have  been  used  to 
enlist  interest  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion work  and  one  Which  has  worked 
particularly  well  is  the  point  system. 
There  are  advantages   and   disadvan- 
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tages  to  any  point  system  but  the  ad- 
vantages outweigh  the  defects  of  the 
system.  Last  year  a  point  system  was 
used  similar  to  the  one  at  University 
High  School,  Oakland.  Points  were 
awarded  for  citizenship,  gymnastic 
honors,  dancing  honors,  hiking  honors, 
stunts,  good  posture  and  for  perfect 
attendance.  Twenty-five  points  were 
awarded  for  citizenship,  ten  for  hiking, 
ten  for  dancing,  ten  for  gymnastic 
honors,  five  for  stunts,  five  for  posture 
and  ten  for  perfect  attendance.  Five 
demerits  were  given  for  a  cut,  three 
for  a  sweater  or  street  shoes,  one  for 
colored  stockings  and  one  for  an  ex- 
cuse or  absence.  Out  of  a  possible 
seventy-five  points,  no  girl  in  the  ad- 
vanced class  fell  below  fifty-two 
points  for  the  entire  semester  but  in 
the  intermediate  class  the  demerits 
were  so  numerous  that  the  points 
ranged  from  eight  to  seventy-five. 

The  point  system  in  operation  now 
is  based  on  ioo  points  and  the  mark- 
ing is  computed  every  month.  The 
points  range  as  follows :  citizenship  20 
points,  gymnastic  honors  10,  dancing 
10,  hiking  10,  good  posture  10,  cor- 
rective exercises  10,  and  30  points 
for  attendance.  Each  day  of  atten- 
dance counts  two  points  and  if  an 
excuse  is  legitimate,  points  are  not 
taken  off.  More  girls  fail  to  obtain 
the  highest  number  of  points  for  pos- 
ture than  in  anything  else.  This  sys- 
tem has  not  been  tried  out  long 
enough  to  prove  itself  worthy  or  un- 
worthy of  adoption  but  the  instructor 
believes  that  working  for  100  points 
has  a  greater  advantage  than  75  and 
the  positive  point  system  is  much  bet- 


Editor's  Note — The  first  installment  of  The 
Educational  Value  of  Physical  Education  for  Blind 
Girls  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 
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Costume    dances    bring    their    own 
special    joy    to    these    blind    girls. 

ter  than  such  an  extensive  system  of 
demerits. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  girls 
to  live  according  to  the  best  rules  of 
health,  the  matter  of  daily  standard 
of  living  cards  was  presented  to  the 
classes  and  both  classes  accepted  the 
proposition  enthusiastically.  Each 
item  of  health  counted  so  many  points 
and  the  children  vied  with  one  another 
to  see  if  they  could  get  the  highest 
number  of  points.  After  two  weeks' 
trial,  it  was  given  up  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  worked  too  much  hardship  on 
the  girls  who  offered  to  type  the  re- 
ports of  those  unable  to  type. 

Social  activities  form  a  definite  part 
of  the  girls'  activities  and  in  so  far 
as  possible,  physical  education  activi- 
ties are  carried  over  into  other  phases 
of  their  school  life.  Dances,  hikes, 
exhibitions  and  socials  are  planned 
from  the  children's  interest. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


A  Blind  Man  Rides  Horseback 

By  Reinette  Lovewell 


EDWIN  Grassc,  the  blind  violinist 
I  and  composer,  this  summer  real- 
ized one  of  his  greatest  desires. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  had  sup- 
pressed a  longing  to  again  mount  a 
horse  and  feel  the  stimulating  sensa- 
tion of  a  brisk  gallop.  But  because  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  a  mount — the 
fear  for  his  safety  of  his  friends  who 
owned  riding  horses ;  the  double  ex- 
pense necessary  in  hiring  a  horse 
from  a  riding  school  which  involved 
the  cost  of  two  horses  and  a  rider  to 
accompany  him — he  was  unable  to 
indulge  in  this  fine  form  of  exercise. 
But  this  summer  he  found  an  army 
horse  sentenced  to  hard  farm  labor 
who  was  so  gentle  and  spirited  that 
he  persuaded  the  man  who  owned 
him  to  ride  with  him,  a  strap  from 
the  bridle  of  one  horse  attached  to 
that  of  the  other.  Again  Mr.  Grasse 
was  able  to  experience  the  joy  of 
galloping  across  fields  and  country 
roadways.  In  the  adventure  he  found 
not  only  happiness  but  inspiration. 
After  the  first  ride  he  worked  out  a 
composition  for  the  piano  which  he 
calls  "A  Morning  Gallop."  Through 
it  there  runs  the  rhythm  of  hurrying 
hoof  beats — slow  cautious  steps  over 
stony  pathways — again,  joyous  gallop- 
ing notes,  and,  at  the  end,  strong 
swift  chords  which  tell  of  pats  of 
praise  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  who 
has  brought  his   rider   safely  home. 

The  genesis  of  this  composition 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  Edwin 
Grasse  was  a  little  boy  of  five,  sight- 
less, with  long  curls,  who  wore  velvet 
suits  and  deep  lace  collars. 

"I  used  to  go  with  my  grandfather 
to    play    in    the    sands    of    Brighton 


Beach,"  he  tells  the  story.  "A  little 
Shetland  pony  was  for  hire  and  they 
lifted  me  on  her  back  and  let  me  ride. 
The  man  who  owned  the  pony  would 
run  by  her  side  and  how  I  loved  it ! 
I  never  forgot  the  motion,  for  it 
made   me   indescribably   happy. 

"When  I  went  home — we  lived  up 
in  the  Bronx  and  it  was  open  country 
then — I  used  to  hear  boys  and  men 
riding  in  the  streets  and  I  fairly 
ached  to  ride  too.  But  they  were  all 
big  horses  and  no  one  would  let  me 
climb  on  the  back  of  a  strange  ani- 
mal. The  next  summer  we  went  to 
the  country  and  there  I  begged  so 
hard  they  put  me  upon  the  big  draft 
horses.  I  clung  to  their  bare  backs 
as  they  worked — sometimes  all  day 
long.  Nothing  could  shake  me  off. 
I  went  to  this  farm  for  several  sum- 
mers and  gained  so  firm  a  seat  a 
friend  told  my  father  I  should 
be  taught  to  ride  in  a  saddle.  To  my 
great  joy  when  I  was  thirteen  I  was 
sent  to  the  old  Dickie's  Riding  Acad- 
emy in  Ffty-fifth  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York.  I  had  a  riding 
teacher  who  taught  me  both  the 
gallop  and  the  trot.  It  was  the  gallop 
I  loved.  The  riding  teacher  knew 
music  as  well  as  horses  and  he  used 
to  tell  me  the  trot  was  the  finer, — 
that  it  was  like  something  from  Beet- 
hoven while  the  gallop  was  a  Polan- 
aise. 

"With  him  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  riding.  I  learned  I  must  not  use 
a  whip  because,  not  seeing,  I  might 
hit  the  other  horse.  The  riding  teacher 
often  rode  close  to  me,  a  strap  from 
the  bridle  of  my  horse  in  his  hand. 
He  told  my  father  I  had  a  real  talent 
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Edwin  Grasse 
is  mounted 
on  the  horse 
at  the  right. 

Horseback 
riding  has 
double  cost 
for  blind 
people  because 
two  horses  are 
necessary. 


for  riding  and  urged  that  I  be  taught 
the  Spanish  trot  and  other  tricks  of 
fancy   riding. 

"But  I  loved  my  violin,  too,  and 
when  I  was  fourteen  I  went  to  Brus- 
sels to  study.  I  found  horses  and 
riding  teachers  there,  and  so  cheap  I 
could  ride  often.  I  had  an  English 
teacher  and  two  Belgian  riding  mas- 
ters. The  horses  at  the  riding  schools 
were  not  very  fresh  and  the  first  real 
thrill  I  received  was  when  they  let 
me  ride  a  horse  named  Merry.  He 
was  a  spirited  creature.  In  those 
days  automobiles  frightened  horses 
and  Merry  would  rear  whenever  one 
approached.  I  loved  to  feel  him  plung- 


ing and  learned  to  soothe  him  and 
hold  him.  Poor  Merry  threw  seven 
other  riders  and  they  sold  him. 

"Before  we  went  to  Germany  and  I 
made  my  debut  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  I  went  to  another 
riding  school.  They  had  an  old  race 
horse,  an  Irish  thoroughbred  named 
Tommy,  and  he  was  even  more  tem- 
peramental than  Merry.  But  we  under- 
stood each  other  and  riding  that  fine 
fellow  gave  me  the  greatest  delight. 
I  remember  a  little  cob,  Sarah,  I  rode, 
too.  She  had  a  short  trot  entirely 
different  from  the  others  and  hit  the 
ground  with  a  jolt." 
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Mr.  Grasse  came  hack  to  this 
country  and  commenced  the  hard 
struggle  to  establish  himself  profes- 
sionally. In  Europe  there  had  been 
no  question  of  his  blindness — his 
music  alone  was  considered.  In  Amer- 
ica managers  hesitated,  fearing  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  man  without 
sight.  In  those  early  days  he  did  not 
earn  enough  to  permit  the  luxury  of 
horseback  riding.  When  the  war 
came  prices  went  sky  rocketing,  and 
always  he  had  to  pay  for  two  horses 
instead  of  one.  Indulgence  was  im- 
possible and  for  twenty  three  years 
he  listened  longingly  to  the  hoof  beats 
of   horses  wherever  he  heard  them. 

"One  time  the  car  in  which  we 
were  driving  was  stopped  to  watch  a 
game  on  a  polo  field  and  I  could 
hear  the  ponies,"  he  said.  "It  was 
tantalizing.  And  I  remember  mother 
and  I  were  caught  in  a  shower  near 
a  riding  academy  in  New  York  and 
we  went  in  for  shelter.  The  smell  of 
the  stables  brought  all  that  joy  of 
motion  back  to  me  till  I  could  hardly 
endure  it.  Last  spring,  too,  when  I 
was  touring  with  Helen  Keller  I 
remember  hearing  horses  in  St  Albans, 
Vermont,  and  being  wild  to  ride,  I'd 
catch  myself  rising  in  the  automobile 
seat  to  the  sound  of  the  hoof  beats." 

In  Narrowsburgh,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York,  Mr.  Grasse  this  summer 
found  a  mount.  On  the  farm  he 
visited  was  an  army  horse,  Tommy. 
Mr.  Wolf,  who  owned  him,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Grasse  in  long  gallops 
through  the  fields  and  country  roads. 
Tommy,  who  hated  to  drag  farm 
wagons  about,  delighted  in  the  saddle. 
At  first  Mr.  Grasse  was  permitted 
only    to    ride    on    Sundays    when    the 


Mr.  Grasse  with  Tommy,  the  army 
horse  that  "understands." 


horse  was  tired  by  a  week's  work, 
but  they  soon  saw  both  horse  and 
rider  could  be  trusted  when  he  was 
fresh  and  eager  to  gallop.  "Tommy 
knew"  Mr.  Grasse,  declares.  "We 
understood  each  other  from  the  first. 
He  was  wonderful,  light  as  a  feather 
on  his  feet,  with  the  most  sensitive 
mouth.  When  I  came  back  from  that 
first  ride  it  seems  to  me  I  never  was 
so  happy  in  my  life.  I  hugged  my 
mother  and  the  farmer's  wife  out  of 
pure  joy !" 

The  rhythm  of  the  gallop,  Mr.  Grasse 
says,  is  always  two  16th  notes  and 
one  8th  note  following.  In  the  Morn- 
ing Gallop,  he  has  written  the  sound 
of  two  horses,  the  heavy  draft  horse 
coming  along  through  the  bass  notes, 
his  light-stepping  mount  galloping 
lightly  in  the  high  notes. 


The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Blind 


By  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain 


THE  American  Bible  Society  has 
a  record  of  service  to  the  blind 
which  I  believe  is  unique  in  this 
country.  So  far  as  ascertained,  no 
other  organization  has  rendered  such 
long-,  continuous,  increasing,  and  large 
service. 

It  has  been  associated  with  pioneers 
in  various  systems  in  the  supply  of 
literature.  In  1835,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  made  a  contribution 
of  $1,000  to  that  great  pioneer  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  deaf,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  in  the  development  of  the 
Boston  Line  Letter.  By  1843,  it  had 
spent  $10,000  in  completing  stereo- 
type plates  for  and  publishing  the 
whole  Bible  in  that  system.  Up  to 
December  31,  1925,  it  has  supplied 
27,142  volumes  of  Line  Letter  Scrip- 
ture. 

When  another  great  benefactor  of 
the  blind,  Mr.  William  Bell  Wait,  in- 
augurated the  New  York  Point  Sys- 
tem in  1874,  the  Bible  Society  im- 
mediately brought  out  a  Gospel  in  that 
system,  and  gradually  plates  for  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  until  the  whole 
Bible  was  available.  L^p  to  December 
31,  1925,  20,249  volumes  of  the  Scrip- 
ture have  been  supplied  in  the  single 
page  form.  When  Mr.  Wait  developed 
a  press  for  printing  New  York  Point 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  4,400  volumes  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Bipage  form  have  been 
issued  to  the  end  of  1925,  making  a 
total  of  24,649  in  New  York  Point. 

In  1903,  the  Society  began  the  im- 
portation from  Great  Britain  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Moon  system,  that 


system  which  adult  blind  find  most 
easy  to  learn.  To  the  end  of  last  year, 
it  has  issued  5,792  volumes  in  Moon. 

The  next  step,  chronologically,  was 
the  presentation  to  the  Society  of  a 
set  of  plates  of  the  New  Testament  in 
American  Braille,  in  1911,  by  the  St. 
Louis  Institute  for  the  Blind,  now  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  Plates 
for  the  Old  Testament  were  received 
in  1913,  and  the  Society  has  issued 
6,142  volumes  in  it  up  to  the  end  of 
19^5- 

In  191 6,  the  Society  began  import- 
ing Scriptures  in  English  Braille  in 
response  to  requests  from  readers  of 
that  system,  and  has  since  issued  700 
volumes. 

When  Revised  Braille  Grade  i1/* 
had  begun  to  be  read,  again  the  So- 
ciety in  1 91 9,  particularly  in  response 
to  an  earnest  appeal  for  blinded  war 
veterans,  brought  out  the  first  Revised 
Braille  Grade  ij^>  New  Testament.  It 
followed  the  American  Revised  Ver- 
sion on  the  advice  of  prominent  blind 
readers.  It  also  issues  now  the  whole 
Bible  following  the  Authorized  (King 
James)  Version,  the  volumes  being 
especially  published  for  it  by  the  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press  oi  Los  Angeles, 
California.  In  this  system,  2,895 
volumes  have  been  supplied  to  the  end 
of  last  year. 

This  record  shows  a  total  of  67,329 
embossed  volumes  supplied  to  the 
blind  in  the  live  systems  used  in 
America. 

Abroad  the  Bible  Society  began  its 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  Near  East 
where  embossed  Scriptures  are  sup- 
plied     in      Armenian      Braille      and 
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Armeno-Turkish    Braille    from   plates 

made  at  its  expense,  and  from  Arabic 
Braille  plates  purchased  from  others. 

In  1882,  the  Society  began  supply- 
ing embossed  Scriptures  in  Japan 
where  the  complete  Braille  Bible  is 
now  available  in  Japanese,  the  first  of 
the  far  eastern  languages  to  be  so 
equipped.  Last  year,  2,230  Scripture 
volumes  in  Japanese  Braille  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Full  details  about  the  foreign  work 
have  not  been  gathered  at  this  writing 
but  it  may  be  recorded  in  addition, 
that  the  Society  in  1901,  put  out  the 
Gospel  of  John  in  Portuguese  Braille 
in  Brazil ;  began  this  work  in  Siam  in 
191 5,  by  issuing  a  Scripture  portion  in 
Siamese  Braille;  and  has  supplied 
Scriptures  in  Spanish  Braille  in 
Mexico. 

The  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  probably  know  more  about  the 
handicaps  of  the  blind  than  any  simi- 
larly numerous  group.  Yet,  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  they,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Librarians  who  actually 
have  full  Bibles  in  several  systems, 
realize  what  a  handicap  bulk  and  cost 
are.  The  facts  also  may  be  helpful  to 
all  in  presenting  the  interests  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  blind  to  others,  so  some 
are  given. 

Many  blind  people  have  to  forego 
the  possession  of  an  embossed  Bible 
because  they  cannot  command  the 
space  for  its  keeping.  Letters  have 
come  on  behalf  of  the  blind  frankly 
stating  this  fact;  others  have  asked 
to  exchange  some  volumes  of  the 
Bible  which  they  have  read  for  others 
which  they  have  not  read,  because  they 
have  not  shelf  room  for  all ;  some 
have  written  that  relatives  with  whom 
they  live  would  not  allow  them  shelf 


The  tallest  pile 
is  the   Bible  in 
Moon    Type.      The 
shortest  is  in 
New    York    Point. 

The  third  pile 
is  the  Bible  in 
Braille.      A  printed 
Bible   is    held   by 
the  girl  in  the 
center. 


room  for  a  whole  Bible  !  The  smallest 
Bible  for  the  blind,  the  New  York 
Point,  takes  11  volumes,  each  over  12 
inches  square  and  about  three  inches 
thick.  The  blind  have  lost  much  in 
the  abandoning  of  this  system  both  on 
account  of  bulk  and  of  cost.  The  Re- 
vised Braille  Grade  iJ/£  Bible  takes  21 
volumes  and  forms  a  column  nearly 
7  feet  high.  And  the  Bible  in  Moon, 
with  its  58  volumes,  makes  a  column 
10  feet  high!  The  contrast  with  the 
ink  print  English  Bible  in  the  young 
lady's  hand  is  eloquent.  So  are  other 
comparisons.  An  embossed  Gospel  is 
the  equivalent  in  bulk  of  250  ink-print, 
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one  cent  Gospels.  Some  ink-print 
Bibles  weigh  only  one  pound.  The 
Braille  Bible  weighs  over  ioo  pounds, 
and  the  Moon  200  pounds ! 

And  the  contrast  in  cost  is  even 
greater.  Workers  for  the  blind  know 
of  the  heavy  additional  handicap  on 
the  blind  because  of  the  cost  of  em- 
bossed books.  However,  here  too, 
what  is  involved  may  not  be  fully  rea- 
lized even  by  them.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  the  Bible  is  the  one 
book  which  the  blind  who  read  it  wish 
to  own  for  rereading  and  reference. 
What  then  are  the  facts?  An  em- 
bossed Gospel  costs  500  times  as  much 
as  an  ink-print  Gospel !  The  Bible  in 
Moon  costs  500  times  as  much  as  an 
ink-print  Bible !  The  cost  price  of  the 
cheapest  embossed  Bible  is  that  in  the 
New  York  Point  which  is  $60;  the 
cost  price  of  the  Revised  Braille  Bible 
is  $80;  of  the  Moon  Bible,  $249. 

Here  also  a  real  service  is  rendered. 
The  Society  sells  embossed  volumes  of 
the  Scripture  at  $1.00  each,  regardless 
of  their  cost,  which  never  is  less  than 
$2.00  and  sometimes  amounts  to  $8.00. 
The  eleven  volume  New  York  Point 
Bible,  of  which  the  cost  price  is  $60.00, 
is  sold  for  $11.00.  The  twenty-one 
volume  Revised  Braille  Bible  is  sold 
for  $21.00  over  against  the  cost  price 
of  $80.00.  The  fifty-eight  volumes 
making  the  Moon  Bible  are  sold  for 
$58.00  over  against  the  cost  price  of 
$249.00. 

What  a  tremendous  tax  this  involves 
on  the  benevolent  fund  of  the  Society 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  incidents 
that  happened  not  long  before  last 
Christmas : 

A  blind  man  who  no  longer  had  use 
for  an  American  Braille  New  Testa- 
ment offered  it,  through  the  Matilda 


Ziegler  Magazine,  to  anyone  who 
would  pay  the  transportation.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  applications  from 
thirty-four  persons  in  thirteen  states ; 
New  Hampshire  to  California,  Min- 
nesota to  Georgia.  He  gave  it  to  a 
family  of  three  blind  sisters — appar- 
ently the  largest  service.  But  the 
donor  was  distressed  over  the  num- 
ber of  disappointed  applicants.  He 
reported  it  to  friends,  but  he  and  they 
were  helpless,  for  the  cost  of  the 
thirty-three  Testaments  would  be  over 
$1000.  Eventually  the  thirty-three 
names  were  sent  to  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Even  the  Society  had  not  the 
funds  to  give  33  full  Testaments;  but 
it  did  give  two  volumes  of  the  New 
Testament  to  each  one  who  wanted 
them,  and  made  all  happy. 

A  resident  of  Cleveland  decided  to 
give  one  hundred  blind  persons  in 
Cleveland  each  a  volume  of  embossed 
Scriptures  for  Christmas.  It  was  a 
generous  deed,  costing  him  $100,  at 
the  special  $1.00  a  volume  price  set 
to  aid  the  Blind,  by  the  Bible  Society. 
However  the  cost  price  of  the  one 
hundred  volumes  was  $620.  The 
Bible  Society  met  the  large  differ- 
ence of  $520  in  this  single  transaction, 
and  the  one  hundred  Christmas  pres- 
ents were  made. 

The  initiated  will  realize  what  is 
involved  in  the  carrying  of  any  stock 
of  embossed  Bibles.  It  is  a  real  strain 
on  the  Society's  stock  room  shelves 
and  funds. 

The  Society  renders  a  large  service 
by  donating,  in  whole  or  in  part,  em- 
bossed Scriptures  to  or  for  the  blind. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  embossed  volumes 
it  issues  are  wholly  donated.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year,  1,918  embossed  vol- 
umes were  issued.    Recipients  or  their 
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friends  paid  $748.  This  means  thai 
even  the  nominal  price  of  $1.00  a  vol- 
ume was  received  lor  only  74X,  while 
the  balance  of  1170  were  wholly  do- 
nated. 

( )ne  special  service,  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  blind,  has  been  a  Small 
Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  se- 
lected from  the  ( )ld  and  New  Testa- 
ments but  chiefly  containing  dis- 
courses of  Christ  and  incidents  from 
his  life.  It  is  in  both  New  York 
Point  and  Revised  Braille,  and  sells 
at  50  cents.  Of  it  1900  copies  have 
been  taken  by  the  blind.  The  ordi- 
nary minimum  price  of  embossed 
books  is  $2.50  and  the  ordinary 
maximum  edition  is  50  volumes  !  This 
volume  is  a  special  proof  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  Society  w!ith  the 
blind.  It  is  the  sole  exception  the 
Society  has  allowed  in  any  language 
to  the  fixed  policy  of  no  years  to 
publish  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
book  of  the  Bible. 

A  second  special  and  considerable 
service  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  successful  appeal,  on  behalf  of 
blind  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
the  United  States  Congress.  As  a 
result,  in  1924,  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Laws  giving 
free  transportation  by  mail  in  the 
United  States  to  all  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture given  to  the  blind,  and  a  special 
flat  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  any- 
where in  the  United  States  on  vol- 
umes sold  without  profit.  This,  of 
course,  wras  not  easily  accomplished. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  the  long  and 
wide  experience  of  the  Society  as  to 
the  desires,  needs  and  handicaps  of  the 
blind,  and  of  twro  years'  effort.  Be- 
fore this   law  came   into   effect,   on   a 


Braille  Bible  sent  from  New  York  to 

San   Francisco,  the  postage  alone  was 
$24.00,   and   to   Chicago,   $14. 

In  rendering  its  service,  the  Society 
has  endeavored,  in  many  ways,  to 
reach  the  individual  blind  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  Scriptures  are 
available.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
aid  of  editors  of  magazines  for  the 
blind  and  about  the  blind  ;  through  the 
state  and  private  schools  for  the  blind  ; 
through  Home  Teachers  for  the 
blind ;  through  the  religious  and  secu- 
lar press ;  and  in  other  ways.  Those 
who  wish  donations  are  asked  only 
to  get  an  endorsement  of  their  appli- 
cation by  a  minister,  or  some  person 
of  recognized  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. Because  the  whole  Bible  is 
so  expensive,  and  in  order  that  no 
one  may  be  turned  away  wholly  dis- 
appointed, the  rule  is  to  limit  dona- 
tions to  two  or  three  volumes  to  a 
person  at  a  time ;  but  to  encourage 
any  such  return  with  another  request 
after  books  already  received  have  been 
well  read.  Every  volume  carries  a 
label  asking  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  passed  on  to  an- 
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other    when    the   possessor    ceases    to 
use  it. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  world  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  relatively  a  small  phase. 
It  is  carried  on  by  funds  especially 
received  and  raised  for  this  purpose. 
Nearly  $2,000  come  from  a  special 
fund.  Some  years  ago,  a  Christian 
layman  in  Chicago  saw  two  blind  chil- 
dren in  a  Sunday  School  sharing  in 
the  Sunday  School  lesson  by  the  use 
of  a  volume  of  embossed  Scriptures. 
Learning  that  the  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
he  left  in  his  will  a  sum,  the  income 
of  which  should  go  for  this  service 
to  the  blind.  Other  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  of  the  blind,  in 
response  to  appeals,  contribute  for 
this  work.  For  some  years,  The  So- 
ciety for  Providing  Evangelical  Re- 
ligious Literature  for  the  Blind  has 
contributed  toward  it  because  it  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
wished  to  own  embossed  books  want- 
ed the  Bible.  The  Bible  Society  spends 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year  in  this 
work,  and  would  be  happy  if  it  could 
have  enough  to  supply  every  blind 
person  with  at  least  the  whole  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  instead  of  lim- 
iting its  aid  to  two  or  three  volumes 
at  a  time  to  a  person. 

This  story  would  not  be  complete, 
nor  would  I  be  satisfied,  without  in- 
cluding tributes  to  the  blind.  Some 
handicapped  with  blindness,  neverthe- 
less share  in  this  gracious  work  of 
helping  their  fellow  blind.  Among 
these,  of  course,  is  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who  not  only  considers  the  Bible  her 
most  treasured  possession,  but  is  so 
active  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Of  many 


Moon  Type  Bible 

illustrations  only  a  few  may  be  given. 
A  few  others  may  be  mentioned. 

An  annual  contribution  comes  from 
far  off  Australia.  The  sender  is  Bob 
Byers.  For  thirty-three  years  he  has 
been  lying  upon  his  bed,  "every  joint 
in  his  body  immovable  ;  unable  to  turn 
in  any  direction ;  his  jaw  locked  so 
that  it  necessitated  the  removal  of  his 
front  teeth  to  insert  the  spout  of  the 
feeding  cup,"  as  a  visitor  reports. 
Though  his  body  is  as  stiff  as  a  log 
of  wood,  his  mind  is  full  of  vigor 
and  his  heart  full  of  the  grace  of  serv- 
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ice.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  blind  and  yet  through  and 
around  him  has  grown  up  a  little 
Society  called  "The  Mission  to  the 
Blind  in  Heathen  Lands,"  with  an 
annual  income  of  about  $2,000. 
Friends  write  letters  at  his  dictation, 
read  the  replies  and  keep  the  accounts. 
The  last  contribution  was  for  work 
among-  the  blind  in  Japan.  At  last 
reports,  the  Mission  supported  seven- 
teen blind  children  in  India,  ten  in 
China,  a  blind  woman  in  Korea,  a 
blind  boy  in  the  Sudan,  a  blind  boy  in 
Fiji,  and  a  blind  woman  in  Java. 

Another  remarkable  example  is  one 
rather  widely  known  to  readers  of 
The  Outlook.  Mr.  J.  R.  Atkinson 
himself  had  known  the  joy  and  boon 
of  sight,  but  having  lost  his  vision, 
has  built  up  a  fine  embossing  and 
binding  establishment  in  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  produced  there  the 
whole  Bible  in  Revised  Braille,  fol- 
lowing the  Authorized  Version.  The 
picture  of  Miss  Foley  (printed  in  the 
September,  1925,  Outlook)  helping  a 
blind  woman  ninety-nine  years  old 
to  read  the  Moon  Bible  is  another  il- 
lustration of  the  service  of  the  blind 
to  the  blind.  This  is  duplicated  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  William  A.  Hadley  and 
his  Correspondence  School  at  Wen- 
netka,  Illinois ;  and  of  Miss  Lydia 
Hayes  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind ;  and  of  Miss  Grace 
DeFore  of  The  Gospel  Trumpet  Com- 
pany at  Anderson,  Indiana;  who  re- 
joice in  bringing  the  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  to  those  bereft  of  physical 
sight. 

Our  correspondence  also  has  made 
one  alive  to  the  fine  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect,  and  self-assis- 


tance, and  perseverance,  and  courage, 
and  good  cheer  on  the  part  of  the 
blind.  Many  have  hesitated  at  apply- 
ing for  donations  of  Scripture,  and 
some  have  refused  to  receive  more 
volumes  than  they  could  buy.  From 
others  come  stories  of  grace  and  grit. 
Take  that  of  Kenneth  Bullard — a  nor- 
mal child  until  he  was  twelve,  then 
losing  his  hearing  and  sight  and  be- 
coming crippled.  When  twenty-five, 
he  heard  of  Miss  Foley  and  through 
her  learned  to  read.  A  year  later,  he 
lost  the  sense  of  touch  in  his  fingers. 
On  his  own  initiative,  he  learned  to 
read  by  touching  his  upper  lip  to  the 
embossed  page.  A  classic  story  in 
this  line,  is  one  the  Society  has  long 
published  as  a  Modern  Miracle.  Wil- 
liam McPherson,  a  rough  quarryman, 
by  an  accident  lost  his  eyes  and  his 
hands.  Miss  Anna  Johnson,  herself 
blind  and  yet  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Northwestern  University, 
taught  him  to  read  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  and  the  Scriptures  are  his 
comfort. 

A  sturdy,  devoted  home  missionary, 
working  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions, woke  up  one  morning  blind. 
The  shock  was  terrible.  He  tried  to 
learn  Braille.  His  hardened  fingers 
failed.  For  ten  years  he  was  depen- 
dent on  others  for  all  his  reading. 
Then  he  heard  of  the  Moon  system 
and  wrote  for  a  volume  of  Scripture. 
What  fervent  letters  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude came  from  him  as  he  found  he 
could  again  read  for  himself  his  loved 
Bible.  And  whenever  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  others  or  wherever  he 
preached,  he  stimulated  contributions 
which  he  transmitted  to  us  with  great 
happiness. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


California's  Professional  Coffee  Taster 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  stories  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  discovered  a  blind  wo- 
man with  a  unique  occupation.  She 
is  Emma  Mast,  blind  since  the  age 
of  fourteen,  who  is  employed  by  A. 
Schilling  and  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  coffee  taster.  She  has  held 
the  job  for  over  twenty  years  and  was 
hired  because  of  her  blindness,  the 
head  of  the  firm  believing  that  her 
sense  of  taste  would  be  more  keenly 
developed  on  account  of  her  lack  of 
sight.  Miss  Mast  was  selected  from 
a  group  of  students  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and 
carefully  trained  by  the  Schilling 
Company  in  discriminating  between 
different     blends     and     flavors     with 


which  they  have  experimented.  In 
the  day's  work  she  sips  coffee  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
Hawaii,  Java  and  Arabia. 

To  the  company's  blender  she  gives 
her  expert  opinion  upon  thousands  of 
varieties,  grown  under  different  alti- 
tudes and  varying  weather  conditions 
which  affect  a  coffee  crop.  The  Schill- 
ing Company  affirm  that  Miss  Mast  is 
the  only  blind  coffee  taster  in  the 
world. 

To  California  belongs  then  the  dis- 
tinction of  initiating  an  interesting  vo- 
cation for  the  blind  which  is  not  over- 
taxing in  its  physical  demands.  Miss 
Mast's  job  does  not  require  her  entire 
time  and  she  has  leisure  for  household 
duties. 


Emma     Mast     of     San     Francisco, 

blind     since     girlhood,     earns     her 

living  tasting  coffee 


My  Trip  Abroad 

By    Ruth    Askenas* 


EVER  since  I  was  a  girl  at  High 
School,  I  have  wanted  to  visit 
the  countries  of  wonder  and 
beauty  and  began  wishing  and  wish- 
ing and  wishing.  A  year  ago  last 
summer,  1  spent  part  of  my  vacation 
with  two  intimate  friends.  One  eve- 
ning they  told  me  of  their  plan  to 
go  abroad  in  the  coming  summer 
and  invited  me  to  join  them,  if  I 
could.  Could  I  ?  The  desire,  the 
longing,  the  ambition  was  there, 
but  the  wherewithal  —  ah!  I  im- 
mediately began  saving  my  pennies, 
talking  of  my  potential  future  plans 
and  hoping  against  hope  that  all 
might  turn  out  well  for  me  eventu- 
ally. 

This  longing  was  submerged  for  the 
winter,  except  for  the  economy  im- 
pulse, but  when  the  middle  of  April 
arrived  and  the  girls  decided  to  make 
reservations,  it  rose  to  the  foreground 
and  I  actually  made  my  reservations 
with  the  others.  Still,  I  did  not  quite 
dare  to  hope  for  the  reality  of  fulfill- 
ment. Yes,  I  thought  I  should  have 
to  cancel  my  reservations  when  June 
came  round.  Did  I?  No.  When 
June  did  come,  I  had  finally  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  noth- 
ing could  really  stop  me  and  I  made 
all  plans,  received  a  leave-of-absence 
from  the  Lighthouse  and  sailed  on 
July  first  at  midnight,  on  the  steamer 
Homeric. 

Excited,  thrilled,  worn  out  from  all 
the  adieux,  we  three  stayed  up  on  deck 
trying  to  see  Dame  Liberty,  but  it  was 
cold,  the  boat  barely  moved  and  we 
decided  at  one  that  it  was  time  to 
turn  in.  Our  stateroom  was  below 
the  waterline  and  we  stumbled  down 
three  flights  of  stairs,  stopping  at  the 


dining  room  first  to  make  reserva- 
tions for  our  seats.  Greal  shouts  of 
joy  issued  from  our  room  as  we  dis- 
covered the  hidden  messages  of  love 
tucked  under  pillows,  bed  covers,  in 
our  washstands  and  every  nook  and 
corner  in  our  tiny  cabin.  We  had 
enough  food  for  a  week  or  more  and 
were  very  sparing  with  it  on  board 
ship. 

We  were  up  bright  and  earl}'  the 
next  morning,  awakened  by  the  rap, 
rap  of  the  English  steward,  lie  is  a 
nice  chap,  most  serious,  yet  droll  and 
many  a  good  laugh  had  we,  especially 
at  my  expense  when  he  sometimes 
caught  me  unawares  either  just  leap- 
ing from  my  berth  or  emerging  from 
a  distant  corner.  Life  aboard  ship 
was  not  very  exciting  except  for 
meeting  new  people,  hearing  much 
about  various  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  jumping  now  and  again  to 
watch  a  distant  boat  looming  up  on  the 
horizon.  These  ships,  I  must  tell  you, 
wrere  great  sources  of  excitement  be- 
cause they  were  the  only  other  moving 
things  besides  the  porpoises  which  we 
saw. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8th,  we 
began  to  see  the  gulls,  which  meant 
we  were  nearing  land.  Oh,  how  gay 
and  excited  everyone  was,  even  those 
who  had  made  the  trip  across  any 
number  of  times.  These  birds 
squeaked  and  flapped  all  over  the  boat 
and  water  and  the  people  watched  and 
followed  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. The  Purser's  office  was  mobbed 
for  French  money  and  tickets  to  Paris 
and  the  library  was  full  of  blankets 
and  steamer  rugs,  for  wre  were  to 
land  early  next  morning. 

July    9th    we    rose    at    five,    break- 
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fasted  at  5  145  and  were  up  on  deck  at 
six.  No  one  ate  much  nor  could, 
even  if  they  wanted  to,  because  the 
crew  was  as  excited  about  landing 
as  the  passengers.  We  were  anchored 
right  outside  of  Cherbourg  waiting 
for  the  tender  to  take  us  into  the 
harbor.  It  had  rained  most  of  the 
time  on  board  ship,  but  this  day  was 
bathed  in  glorious  sunshine  and  we 
were  told  it  had  been  the  first  clear 
day  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  Two  hours 
we  waited  till  our  turn  came  to  go  on 
to  the  tender  and  after  a  very  short 
time  we  saw  the  shores  of  Cherbourg. 
They  were  lined  with  venders  of  all 
descriptions,  not  all  French,  display- 
ing hideous  scarfs,  laces  and  beads. 
Beggars   asked   for   money   and   alto- 


gether it  was  quite  a  sight,  but  we 
were  anxious  to  find  our  places  on  the 
Paris-bound  train.  This  train  did  not 
leave  until  ten  o'clock,  and  what  a 
trip  ! 

These  trains  are  much  different 
from  ours.  The  steps,  in  the  first 
place,  are  fan-shaped — the  wide  part 
of  one  covering  the  narrow  part  of 
the  one  below  and  then  the  top  went 
straight  across  the  other  two  forming 
almost  a  vertical  ladder  and  you  had 
to  be  very  careful  in  boarding  the 
train.  Once  inside,  however,  we 
found  other  things.  The  seats  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes  were 
all  upholstered,  the  first  and  second 
class  in  warm  stuff  like  plush  or  other 
such   material   and  the  third  class  in 
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leather.  We  found  later  that  the 
leather,  of  course,  was  cooler,  but  the 
company  was  not  always  desirable  nor 
the  ventilation,  although  that  was 
poor  all  through  Europe.  These  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of  draughts  and  will 
not  sit  near  an  open  window,  hence 
all  the  windows  in  the  compartments 
were  closed  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 
Each  compartment  of  the  train  holds 
from  four  to  ten  people  and  are  all 
on  the  same  side  of  the  car  with  a 
narrow  aisle  running  by  windows 
which  act  as  observatory  posts.  Peo- 
ple stood  at  these  windows  most  of 
the  time  and  just  before  reaching 
Paris,  the  Eifel  Tower  loomed  in  view 
and  you  can  imagine  the  excitement. 
At  about  four  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion and  then,  tired,  hot  and  hungry, 
we  made  our  way  to  a  hotel  in  a  quiet 
side  street  where  we  stayed  during 
our  week  in  Paris.  We  were  sure 
we  would  not  do  anything  that  night, 
but  after  bathing,  dressing  and  dining 
we  decided  to  take  a  short  walk. 
It  was   a  wonderfully  clear  night, 


the  air  was  balmy,  not  hot,  and  we 
wended  our  way  toward  the  Opera 
House.  It  is  a  majestic  structure, 
set  apart  from  the  surrounding  build- 
ings on  a  square  called  from  it  and 
was  brilliantly  lighted.  All  the  build- 
ings of  Paris  are  placed  in  this  way, 
making  the  people  notice  them  and 
preserving  and  accenting  their  love- 
liness and  not  obstructing  their  beauty 
by  a  lot  of  old  ramshackle  houses. 
That  night  we  were  three  very  happy 
girls,  tucked  in  very,  very  comfortable 
beds  and  asleep  before  one  could  wink 
an  eyelash. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  in 
visiting  Notre  Dame,  climbing  its 
highest  tower  and  experiencing  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  wonder  when  looking 
down  over  the  city.  It  was  raining, 
but  that  did  not  bother  us,  in  fact, 
it  spread  a  lovely  mist  over  the  whole 
place  and  we  stood  for  some  time 
feasting  our  eyes  and  souls  upon  the 
beautiful  sight.  A  very  old  woman 
took  us  into  the  belfry.  There  we 
saw    this    huge    bell    which    is    rung 


MY  TRIP 
on  great  festal  occasions.  It  takes 
eight  men  to  move  the  tongue  so  all 
the  woman  could  do  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  sound  was  to  swing  a  bit 
of  iron  around  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
It  was  gloriously  mellow  and  sweet 
and  I  heard  nothing  to  equal  it  till  I 
reached  Pisa. 

One  morning  we  spent  visiting  the 
Paris  Lighthouse.  Mademoiselle  De 
Villedon,  who  is  charming,  person- 
ally conducted  us  through  the  build- 
ings, introduced  us  to  the  few  men 
who  were  left,  for  most  of  them  had 
gone  on  their  vacations,  and  wound 
up  with  showing  us  the  wonderful 
work  that  the  men  do.  We  felt  it  was 
marvelous  that  men  accustomed  to 
such  different  modes  of  living  from 
that  which  they  are  now  subjected  to, 
could  make  such  wonderful  things. 
They  seem  to  specialize  in  knitted  gar- 
ments for  children  and  gorgeous  opera 
capes  and  shawls  for  women.  This  is 
a  place  only  for  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war  and  can  take  care  of  52  men 
in  their  sleeping  quarters  on  the  up- 
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per  floors.  One  of  their  most  thriving 
business  projects  is  sale  of  groceries. 
There  is  a  real  store  or  storeroom  at 
the  Phare  and  the  men,  after  canvass- 
ing for  orders,  come  back  and  fill 
them  from  this  room  and  find  it  quite 
profitable. 

We  took  a  wonderful  auto  trip  to 
Fontainebleau,  which  took  us  through 
the  much-talked-of  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. The  trees  are  laid  out 
most  carefully,  and  at  intervals  we 
saw  a  stone  structure  with  many  lower 
ones  set  around  it.  These,  we  were 
told,  are  the  King's  tables  where  the 
hunters  used  to  gather  about  after 
the  chase  and  feast  upon  venison.  We 
lunched  at  a  delightful  open-air  res- 
taurant, Le  Charmette.  It  is  close  by 
Millet's  workshop,  which  we  visited, 
and  the  wheat  field  which  he  painted 
in  "The  Gleaners."  A  short  distance 
from  this  is  the  inn  in  which  Steven- 
son wrote  his  Forest  Notes.  The  trip 
back  to  Paris  was  even  more  beau- 
tiful because  we  motored  back  in  the 
vanishing  light  of   day,  when  every- 
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thing  is  beginning  to  look  dreamy  and 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  serenity 
pervades  everyone  and   everything. 

We  con  Id  not  leave  Paris  without 
going  to  the  Opera  and  we  heard 
Rigoletto,  in  French.  We  did  not 
like  it  quite  as  well  as  we  would  have 
in  Italian,  but  the  singers  were  fairly 
good  and  the  Opera  House  is  more 
lovely  inside  than  outside.  We  went 
to  the  promenades  between  the  acts, 
looked  down  from  the  balconies  and 
used  the  main  marble  stairway.  That 
night,  late  as  it  was  when  we  reached 
home,  the  girls  told  me  the  story  of 
the  movie  ''The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera"  in  which  the  huge,  gorgeous 
dome  of  the  Opera  House  is  featured. 
It  was  very  well  reproduced  in  the 
picture  and  as  for  the  underground 
vaults,  we  did  not  discover  whether 
that  part  of  the  story  is  fiction  or 
truth. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  other 
places  of  interest,  the  Invalide,  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon,  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph, the  Place  de  Bastille,  but  we 
left  Paris  on  the  1 6th  and  spent  that 
night  and  the  next  in  Tours,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Chateau  district.  We  went 
to  Blois,  Chambord  and  Cheverny,  and 
each  had  its  story  of  love,  jealousy 
and  murder. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  the 
French  Basque  town  of  Hendaye,  sit- 
uated on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  just  over 
the  Spanish  border  line.  We  took 
short  trips  into  Spain  and  saw  the 
shell-shaped  Beach  of  St.  Sebastian, 
the  quaint  monastery  perched  on  a  hill 
where  the  Blue  Madonna  is  adored, 
climbed  La  Rhune  in  a  funicular  and 
viewed  the  surrounding  parts  of 
France  and  Spain  and  were  loath 
to     leave     when     the     mo  mine-     of 


July  23rd  arrived.  On  that  day 
we  journeyed  on  to  Lourdes,  a  town 

consisting  of  a  collection  of  hotels, 
stores  which  sell  only  religious  things 
and  the  double  church  of  the  Miracu- 
lous Madonna.  As  we  watched  the 
torchlight  procession,  that  night,  our 
hearts  swelled  with  emotion,  the  tears 
rushed  to  our  eyes. 

The  following  day  found  us  in  Car- 
cassonne, the  perfect  existing  example 
of  an  old  Roman  Walled  Town.  Here 
we  walked  around  the  ramparts  of  the 
turreted  castle,  spent  a  little  time  on 
the  grounds  inside  the  wall,  but  did 
not  have  time  to  do  much  more,  for  it 
was  hot  and  late  and  we  had  planned 
to  be  in  Marseilles  by  the  25th.  This 
was  merely  a  resting  place  to  refresh 
ourselves  before  going  into  Italy. 

All  the  way  from  Marseilles  our 
train  followed  the  beautiful  Blue 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  when  we 
stopped  at  small  towns,  we  could  hear 
the  lovely  swish,  swish  of  the  waves. 
Ventimiglia,  the  frontier  Italian  town, 
was  our  first  sight  of  that  country. 
What  struck  us  was  that  both  palms 
and  pines  grew  in  abundance  in  this 
little  town  and  the  Bay  washed  up 
against  the  rocky  cliffs.  Each  town, 
small  as  it  might  be,  has  its  monu- 
ment to  the  soldiers  of  the  Great  War, 
but  in  Italy,  it  seemed  a  glorious, 
mighty  symbol  rather  than  the  sor- 
rowing, mournful  ones  of  France.  We 
discovered,  too,  that  the  people  of 
France  are  much  more  serious  than 
those  of  Italy. 

When  we  reached  Genoa,  we  visited 
the  world-renowned  cemetery,  which 
seemed  like  a  museum  to  us.  Each 
tomb  has  a  statue  of  marble  or  bronze 
erected  over  it  and  the  whole  place 
is   divided  into   galleries   and   chapels 
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with  a  very  few  open  exposed  plots. 
If  a  person  died  when  going  in  bath- 
ing, a  statue  of  a  young  girl  in  a  bath- 
ing suit  stood  guarding  the  grave. 
One  beautiful  statue  was  that  of  a 
young  man  in  the  prow  of  a  boat — 
he  had  died  at  sea. 

In  our  one  afternoon  at  Pisa,  we 
visited  the  cathedral,  the  Leaning 
Tower  and  the  Baptistry.  They  are 
wonders,  although  partly  destroyed 
by  the  weather  and  invasions.  The 
swing  lamp  in  the  cathedral,  we  were 
told,  was  the  one  under  which  Galileo 
worked.  As  we  climbed  the  tower, 
we  felt  we  might  topple  over  to  one 
side  at  any  moment.  The  "lean"  is 
quite  perceptible  and  the  parapets  have 
no  railings  and  people  are  warned 
against  blowing  off  on  windy  days. 

In  the  Baptistry,  we  saw  the  mar- 
ble fountain,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions. It  was  used  for  some  time,  but 
now  they  are  trying  to  preserve  it 
and  they  use  another  new  one.  It  was 
here,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  musical 
sound  surpassing  that  of  Notre  Dame 
greeted  our  ears.  The  old  doorkeeper 
blew  through  a  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  the  tones  that  we  heard  were  like 
the  majestic  echoes  of  organ  chords. 
It  was  too  wonderful  for  words  and 
I  shall  never  forget  that  experience. 
After  we  left  the  Baptistry,  we  visited 
the  marble  factory  and  although  we 
had  promised  ourselves  that  we  would 
not  purchase  any  marble,  we  relented 
and  bought  exquisite  vases.  We  asked 
to  have  them  sent  to  Paris,  but  we 
did  not  find  them  when  we  reached 
there  in  September  and  they  are  still 
floundering  about  Europe,  for  all  we 
know.  We  mourn  our  marbles,  but 
are  living  in  the  tradition  that 
things     coming    from     Europe     are 


oftentimes  three  to  four  months  late. 

From  Pisa,  we  journeyed  southward 
to  Naples,  spent  a  delightful  time 
there  taking  trips  to  Capri,  where  we 
went  into  the  Blue  Grotto,  motored  to 
Pompeii  and  went  through  the  mu- 
seum, drove  through  Amain  and  Sor- 
rento and  were  thrilled  by  the  beau- 
tiful country,  the  exquisite  work  in 
the  cameo  factory  and  the  wonderful 
display  of  inlaid  wood  boxes.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  purchased  boxes  and 
cameos  and,  when  at  Capri,  bought 
beads  of  all  descriptions. 

After  we  left  Naples,  we  moved 
northward,  first  stopping  at  Rome, 
where  we  heard  all  about  the  ruins 
in  the  Forum  and  the  various  parts 
of  the  city;  visited  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  marvelous  Sistine 
Chapel ;  took  a  trip  through  the  old 
home  of  Dante  and  held  an  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  keeper.  He 
worked,  at  one  time,  for  sixteen  years 
in  Scribner's  binding  room  and  loves 
New  York  with  a  fervor  which  ex- 
cels that  of  many  an  aborigine.  We 
did  not  have  an  audience  with  the 
Pope,  but  we  went  through  the  Royal 
Palace.  True  to  our  femininity,  we 
adored  the  damask,  the  gorgeous  bro- 
caded draperies  and  the  Venetian 
glass  chandeliers.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  famous  paintings  and  yet  we 
saw  no  one  about  appreciating  them 
or  anything  else. 

On  our  way  from  Rome  to  Flor- 
ence we  stopped  at  Assisi,  the  home 
of  St.  Francis,  and  the  little  place 
just  breathes  his  fame.  It  is  perched 
up  among  the  hills  and  the  churches 
were  crowded  with  pilgrims  in  honor 
of  St.  Francis  celebration.  We  had 
been  tempted  to  buy  linen  in  Naples, 
but   we    resisted,   but   when   we   saw 
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the  Franciscan  embroidery  clone  in 
bine  and  yellow  working-  out  the  old 
tapestry  design,  we  could  not  keep 
from  buying  it.  To  match  this  vanity, 
one  of  ns  (she  expects  to  be  married 
shortly)  purchased  a  majolica  tea  set 
in  Perugia,  where  we  spent  one  after- 
noon. 

We  reached  Florence  richer  by  a 
suitcase  we  bought  in  Rome  and  the 
tea  set  for  which  a  basket  had  to  be 
purchased. 

Florence  overwhelmed  us  with  its 
beauty,  wealth  of  museums  and  in- 
tellectual people.  We  were  on  the  go 
from  morning  till  evening,  not  even 
taking  advantage  of  the  siestas  when 
the  sun  was  hottest.  I  could  go  into 
detail  about  all  the  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, but  I  have  taken  up  too  much 
space  now  as  it  is  and  I  still  have 
some  distance  to  go  before  landing 
back  in  New  York.  What  I  will  say, 
however,  is  this.  In  spite  of  our  love 
of  beauty,  our  historical  craving  for 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  our  love 
for  social  conditions  past  and  present, 
we  took  time  to  satisfy  our  frivolous 
hankering  after  pretty  things  and  we 
visited  the  shops  bringing  with  us 
many  gifts  for  our  friends  as  well 
as  for  ourselves. 

Our  first  night  trip  was  taken  from 
Florence  to  Venice.  We  could  not 
afford  a  sleeper  because  they  are  twice 
as  much  as  the  railroad  fares  and  the 
railroad  fares  are  the  most  expensive 
part  of  a  European  trip.  We  curled 
up  in  corners  of  the  compartment  (we 
are  all  short)  and  were  frantically 
glad  to  stretch  at  six  A.M.  when  we 
pulled  into  the  station.  How  disap- 
pointed we  were  for  the  depot  looked 
like  an  ordinary  one  and  it  was  not 
until  we  reached  the  outside  that  we 


saw  the  canals  and  gondolas  "plop- 
ping" up  and  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  Venice  is  a  unique  city,  a 
dreamy  city  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  not  thought  of  in 
the  same  moment  with  any  other 
place.  We  loved  it  and  were  most 
extravagant  using  the  gondolas  when- 
ever we  wanted  to  go  anywhere.  Oc- 
casionally we  walked,  especially  when 
going  to  St.  Mark's  Cathedral.  There 
are  bridges  connecting  the  canals 
which  made  this  possible.  In  the 
Square  of  St.  Marco,  we  did  what 
everyone  else  did,  fed  the  pigeons 
and  watched  the  famous  clock  with 
the  angels  who  strike  the  bell  when 
the  clock  strikes.  We  saw  the  famous 
four  horses  which  were  taken  to  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  War  for  preserva- 
tion. These  were  originally  brought 
from  Constantinople  and  so  was,  1 
believe,  the  wonderful  Pala  D'Or  in 
the  Church.  This  latter  is  a  huge 
marble  banner  with  precious  stones 
and  jewels  set  in  it,  one  of  the  great- 
est treasures  of  the  world.  Without 
realizing  it,  we  came  to  Venice  in 
time  for  the  Feast  of  the  Serenades. 
The  city  was  decked  with  banners 
from  the  railroad  station  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  honor  of 
this  feast  and  the  coming  of  Prince 
Humbert.  There  was  a  barge  con- 
taining a  chorus  of  thirty  mixed  voices 
under  a  dome  of  colored  lights. 

The  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  was 
aflame  with  light.  The  Rialto  was 
hung  with  Roman  candles  and  at  12 
o'clock  the  place  looked  as  though  it 
were  illumined  by  the  sun.  A  barge 
with  a  dome  of  lights  held  the  chorus 
of  thirty  mixed  voices.  It  stopped  at 
various  points  on  the  Canal  and  the 
chorus  sang  arias  from  different  ope- 
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ras.  When  it  reached  the  Rialto,  it 
lowered  the  dome,  went  under  the 
bridge,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side 
when  it  raised  the  dome  and  stopped 
in  front  of  the  Volpi  Palace  where  the 
Prince  was  standing.  They  sang  the 
wonderful  sailor's  chorus  from  La 
Gioconda  and  it  was  glorious  coming 
over  the  water  with  nothing  to  mar 
its  splendor  except  the  low  lap,  lap 
of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the 
gondola.  Oh,  how  we  hated  to  leave 
Venice ! 

Time  was  getting  short  now,  and 
we  had  to  move  very  rapidly.  We 
spent  one  day  in  Ravena,  where  we 
visited  the  tomb  of  Dante  and  the 
alabaster  mausoleum  with  its  trans- 
lucent windows  and  the  Byzantine- 
columned  Cathedral.  We  spent  an 
afternoon  visiting  the  Certosa  Mon- 
astery and  then  rushed  on  to  Milan. 
Here  we  stayed  only  long  enough  to 
go  to  the  Cathedral  famed  for  its 
stained  glass  windows  depicting  the 
life  of  Christ.  Then  we  hurried  on  to 
Montreux,  went  through  the  Castle  of 
Chillon  and  read  the  poem  of  Byron's 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  seated  on 
the  wall  by  a  rippling  brook.  We 
hastened  from  this  spot  because  of  the 
mosquitoes  and  had  to  leave  Lake 
Geneva  and  the  view  of  the  Alps  for 
we  were  due  in  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  August. 

Once  more  back  in  Paris,  we  tried 
our  best  to  see  some  of  the  things  we 
had  missed,  the  Louvre,  Versailles  and 
had  to  see  how  the  other  opera  house, 
Opera  Comique,  compared  with  the 
grand  one  we  visited  previously.  We 
heard  much  better  singing  here,  and 
the  crowd  seemed  more  enthusiastic 
and  emotional  in  showing  its  appre- 
ciation.    We  made  one  rush  at  some 


of  the  shops,  spent  all  our  money  ex- 
cept what  we  needed  on  the  steamer 
(for  we  decided  we  would  come  back 
broke)  and  took  the  train  for  Bo- 
logne  and  then  boarded  the  Belgen- 
land. 

The  trip  home  was  as  rainy  as  that 
coming,  but  we  wrapped  ourselves  up 
and  were  more  than  glad  to  sit  and 
sit  and  sit.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  us 
since  we  had  to  work  the  very  next 
day  after  we  arrived  home  that  we 
had  this  nine  day  respite. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  we 
steamed  into  the  Bay.  We  could 
not  get  off  soon  enough  when  we 
heard  our  friends  on  the  pier  above 
us  shouting.  We  were  quite  some 
time  reaching  them  and  then  we  had 
to  go  through  the  Customs.  In  spite 
of  our  extra  luggage,  we  were  not 
held  at  the  pier,  for  we  were  within 
bounds  and  were  on  our  way  home 
by  twelve,  noontime. 

It  was  a  glorious  trip  and  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  could  never  have 
gone  and  had  such  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting time  had  it  not  been  for  my 
friends.  They  explained  each  and 
every  thing  to  me  and  when  possible, 
I  touched  them.  I  have  vivid  impres- 
sions of  many  of  the  pictures  because 
of  the  excellent  descriptive  powers  of 
my  friends  and  their  great  love  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  everything 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  I 
could  have  gone  with  other  people, 
perhaps,  but  I  never  could  have  de- 
rived as  much  knowledge.  I  owe 
everything  to  my  two  friends  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  many  more  people 
will  have  the  splendid  opportunity 
that  I  have  had.  We  each  paid  our 
own  way  financially,  but  we  were  one 
in  love  and  interest. 
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Miss  Price  took  this  homeless 
blind  baby,  two  years  old,  to  her 
home  in  Newport.  Love  and  tender 
care  have  changed  the  look  of 
imprisonment  to  the  expression  in 
the   picture   on   the   opposite   page. 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  when  a  book 
called  My  Lady  Lee  was  pub- 
lished and  advertised  as  the 
story  of  a  blind  girl,  it  was  read  with 
real  surprise  by  many  people  long 
associated  with  work  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Who  was  the  author,  and 
how  had  she  learned  all  that  she  had 
incorporated  into  the  story  of  a 
homeless  blind  baby  who  grew  up 
struggling  to  find  her  place  in  the 
sun  ? 

The  author's  name  was  Edith  Ball- 
inger  Price  ;  her  publishers  announced 
that  she  had  written  many  stories  for 
and  about  young  people ;  some  readers 
may  have  connected  the  name  with 
a  series  of  sea  stories  which  ran  in 
Collier's  Weekly, — but  only  to  a  very 
few  was  known  the  story  behind  the 
story  in  the  book. 


It  is  an  extraordinary  story.  In  the 
post-war  days  of  1920,  when  there 
was  much  talk  of  youth  running  wild, 
Edith  Price  was  twenty-two.  She 
had  already  begun  a  promising  ca- 
reer both  as  a  writer  and  an  illus- 
trator. Life  was  ahead  for  her  to 
explore,  unfettered.  And  this  is  what 
she  did :  She  took  into  her  custody 
a  blind  baby  two  years  old, — to 
support  from  her  income  as  a  writer 
— with  all  the  hazard  the  free-lance 
profession  involves — to  rear  with  in- 
finite patience  and  tenderness,  to 
absorb  her  as  only  a  baby  can  absorb 
a  woman. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  she  was  in 
New  York,  I  asked  her  how  it  all 
came  about.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitated. 

"It  sounds  rather  foolish,"  she  said 
almost  apologetically.  "I'm  not  in  the 
least  a  psychic  sort  of  person.  I  don't 
go  about  looking  for  'spiritual  exper- 
iences.' But  when  I  saw  that  child 
I  knew  in  a  way  I  can't  explain  that 
I  wanted  her — had  to  have  her.  As 
if  she  belonged  to  me,  or  had  belonged 
to  me,  some  time — somewhere.  I 
simply — recognized  her,  that  was  all. 
The  most  curious  feeling — like  a  mag- 
net and  a  piece  of  steel." 

Her  voice  had  grown  very  earnest. 
I  knew  that  what  she  was  trying  to 
express  was  a  vital  thing — a  tremen- 
dously significant  thing — no  matter 
how  difficult  it  might  be  to  put  in 
words. 

"I've  drawn  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member," she  went  on,  "and  I've  been 
writing  books  for  quite  a  while — and 
publishing  them,  surprisingly  enough. 
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Stories  for  'children  of  all  ages.' 
Somehow  I've  always  been  very  much 
interested  in  what  are  known  as 
'handicapped'  children,  and  they  would 
creep  into  my  books.  Some  of  them 
were  lame ;  to  please  the  editor  I 
tried  a  blind  one  for  a  change,  and 
when  the  book  was  finished,  I  de- 
cided I'd  better  hunt  up  a  real  blind 
child  and  see  if  what  I'd  written 
would  pass  muster.  I  went  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  after 
data,  and  there  the  director  of  the 
school  suggested  my  visiting  the  Blind 
Babies'  Nursery  in  Boston.  My  book 
seemed  to  be  all  right  so  far  as  my 
blind  hero  went,  and  it  was  not  until 


it  was  on  the  press  that  I  dropped  in 
casually  to  see  the  Nursery.  There 
I  found  the  superintendent  hard- 
pressed  because  her  staff  had  been 
cut  in  two  by  an  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza, and  she  couldn't  get  reinforce- 
ments. Wartime  fashion,  I  volunteered 
my  services  to  do  what  I  could  to 
help  take  care  of  these  small  people 
who  spent  their  days  in  the  dark.  It 
was  when  I  came  to  begin  work,  my 
suit-case  full  of  white  aprons,  that 
I  saw  May  Perry.  And  when  I  saw 
her — sitting  in  her  high  chair,  with 
small  impatient  hands  groping  along 
the  empty  tray, — I  simply  knew  her 
for    mine,    that    was    all.     It    was    a 


Edith  Ballinger  Price, 
author  of  nine  books, 
artist  and  musician, 
and  May  Burchey  Perry, 
the  blind  child  with 
whom  she  has  shared 
her  life  for  six  years. 
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queer,  inexplicable,  almost  awesome 
feeling.  A  strange  sensation,  as  if  my 
whole  life  had  been  turned  inside-out 
to  reveal  to  me  a  meaning-  and  a 
purpose  to  it  that  I'd  never  had  a 
glimmering  of  before. 

"I  stayed  in  the  Nursery  almost 
six  weeks,  and  in  that  time  established 
my  credit  as  it  were.  May  Perry  had 
the  grippe,  and  for  several  weeks  I 
had  special  charge  of  her.  It  was 
then — during  that  time  of  isolation, 
when  she  was  released  from  the 
mass  and  became  an  individual — 
that  her  mind  began  to  unfold  so 
amazingly.  She  was  having  an  amount 
of  personal  attention  that  there  had 
been  no  time  to  give  her  before — 
and  she  came  out  like  a  flower  put 
in  water.  She  devoured  new  ideas  at 
an  almost  alarming  rate.  And  the 
rages  into  which  she  had  flown,  purely 
out  of  incomprehension  of  a  blank 
and  meaningless  world,  gave  way 
before  the  rush  of  new  thoughts 
and  interests — and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all — before  the  love  that  I 
could  not  help  bringing  her.  When  I 
left  the  Nursery  the  superintendent 
was  willing  that  I  should  take  May 
Perry  home  with  me  for  a  while — 
so  I  brought  her  to  my  astonished 
but  resigned  family  and  announced 
that  I  intended  to  bring  her  up." 

All  this  happened  nearly  seven 
years  ago.  Between  then  and  now 
have  passed  many  days — some  of 
them  dark  ones,  when  people  thought 
May  Perry  would  never  walk  on  the 
legs  that  till  she  was  two  and  a  half 
had  been  unused.  She  learned  to  walk 
— on  her  own  will  power, — as  she 
has  learned  many  another  thing,  and 
overcome  many  another  hard  place 
along   the   way.     But    now    the   blind 


baby  of  the  Boston  Nursery  high- 
chair  days  has  grown  into  a  tall  and 
lovely  young  person  of  nearly  nine, 
who  comes  to  Newport  for  her  vaca- 
tions when  she  is  free  from  school 
routine.  Because  a  school  for  blind 
children  is  the  place  where  she  may 
best  be  taught  the  technical  phases  of 
education  without  sight,  Miss  Price  is 
paying  her  way  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. But  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays,  and  the  long  summers,  bring 
her  to  the  delightful  home  where  Miss 
Price  lives  with  her  parents.  Some- 
times there  are  interludes  of  one  or 
another  Girl  Scout  Camp,  where  Miss 
Price,  who  is  a  National  officer  of 
the  Girl  Scouts,  goes  to  give  training. 
May  Perry  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first — perhaps  the  only — 
blind  Brownie  in  the  United  States. 
Brownies  are  little  girls  too  young  to 
be  regular  Girl  Scouts,  but  who 
emerge  in  due  time,  butterfly  fashion, 
into  Scouthood.  May  Perry  is  a  very 
good  Brownie ;  she  swims  like  a  fish, 
loves  the  smoke  of  a  camp-fire — about 
which  she  can  do  her  part  in  telling 
a  story  or  singing  a  song  in  a  true 
little  voice  which  promises  some  day 
to  be  a  good  contralto — and  does  her 
bit  in  a  hundred  little  thoughtful 
ways. 

Ever  since  those  first  days  at  the 
Nursery,  Miss  Price  has  kept  a 
"log"  in  which  she  has  recorded  much 
of  the  life  of  the  child  and  her  devel- 
opment. The  book  is  illustrated  by 
drawings  which  tell  with  greater 
poignancy  than  words  the  change  in 
May  Perry's  face  as  she  broke  down 
bonds  that  fettered  her  spirit.  Quaint 
bits  of  her  humor  are  recorded — and 
a  sometimes  touching  little  philoso- 
phy : 
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"If  I  hadn't  been  blind  I  wouldn't 
have  had  von,  would  I,  so  I'm  gladder 
I  am." 

"If  I  could  see — well,  there'd  be 
too  much  to  see,  anyway.  It's  calmer 
not  to." 

Sometimes,  wistfully — "I  wonder 
why  eyes  are  made  if  they  can't  see. 
I  give  you  so  much  trouble  because 
I  can't." — A  statement  which  her 
"Mummy"  makes  haste  to  deny. 

Tt  took  Miss  Price  four  years  to 
write  My  Lady  Lee — much  longer 
than  any  other  book  she  has  ever 
produced.  She  says  that  she  did  not 
start  to  write  the  story  of  a  blind 
child,  but  the  character  took  posses- 
sion of  her  and  there  was  no  escape. 
The  book  had  to  be  written.  Into  it 
went  much  of  the  revolutionary  ex- 
perience through  which  she  herself 
passed  during  the  days  when  she  was 
first  learning  to  comprehend  just 
what  blindness  means  to  the  mind  of 
a  child,  and  the  relation  of  the  seeing 


world  to  a  child  without  sight.  Shar- 
ing her  life  with  this  other  little  life 
meant  a  peculiar  adjustment  to  the 
world  at  large.  That  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  is  shown  in  a  letter 
Miss  Price  wrote  this  summer  to  a 
friend.    In  it  she  says : 

"...Perry  does  enjoy  her  world  so 
thoroughly.  I  can't  help  being  glad 
that  my  part  of  it  is  a  world  of  books 
and  music  and  poetry  and  folk-song 
and  folk-lore,  and  a  quiet  haven  in 
this  hurried  world  where  there  is 
time  for  story-telling  and  song-sing- 
ing and  nature  walks  and  grave  con- 
sideration of  all  the  things  that  mean 
so  much  to  a  growing  mind.  And 
love.  She  knows  that  I  love  her  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
she  seems  to  love  me  in  the  same 
degree — so  there  is  between  us  a 
wonderful  strong  bond  of  trust  and 
loyalty — and  that  beautiful  sense  of 
compensation  that  I  hope  she  may  be 
able  to  keep  for  a  while  at  least." 
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Is  Shoe  Repairing  a  Profitable  and  Practicable 
Occupation  for  the  Blind? 

By  Percy  Angove 

State    Supervisor    of    Civilian    Rehabilitation    and    Manual    Arts,    State    Department    of 
Public    Instruction,    Lansing,    Michigan. 


THIS  subject,  which  I  have  pur- 
posely put  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, is  one  to  which  I,  of  neces- 
sity, have  given  much  thought  and 
attention.  I  had  never  heard  of  shoe 
repairing"  as  being  included  among  the 
very  few  old  established  jobs  for  the 
blind,  such  as  broom  making,  rug 
weaving,  mop  making,  chair  caning, 
piano  tuning,  and  canvassing.  Shoe 
repairing  as  a  possible  occupation  for 
the  blind  was  indeed  an  experiment 
with  us.  Naturally,  we  weighed  and 
analyzed  the  question  very  seriously 
before  actually  embarking  on  the  enter- 
prise. No  sooner  had  we  initiated 
what  was  considered  a  practical  pro- 
gram than  the  subject  in  question  was 
continuously  being  asked — Is  shoe  re- 
pairing a  profitable  and  practical  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind? 

Much  thought,  study,  and  effort 
have  been  expended  upon  the  subject; 
much  has  been  learned,  and  the  re- 
sults enable  me  to  conscientiously 
state  that  shoe  repairing  is  a  profitable 
and  practical  occupation  for  the  blind 
— but  with  certain  provisions  and  re- 
strictions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  knew  that  it 
was  possible  for  blind  men  to  perform 
certain  operations  in  connection  with 
shoe  repairing  because  we  learned  of 
a  blind  man,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Perrigo, 
who  was  conducting  a  shoe  repair 
shop  at  Lakeview,  Michigan.  We  were 
not  convinced  however,  that  a  blind 
man  could  become  a  full-fledged  shoe 


repair  man,  especially  when  it  came  to 
operating  power  machinery,  especially 
the  sewing  machine  and  stitcher.  Now 
we  do  know  that  it  is  possible,  as  you 
will  observe  by  the  short  article  by  Mr. 
Melvin  Haslip  which  is  to  follow — 
and  by  the  way,  Mr.  Haslip  was  our 
first  trainee. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  learned 
that  for  a  blind  man  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful shoe  repairman,  he  must  be 
mechanically  inclined  and  preferably 
should  have  had  some  mechanical  ex- 
perience and  know  something  about 
power  machinery,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  many  blind  men  who  may  be 
classed  as  semi-skilled  or  ordinary  me- 
chanics. With  perseverance,  deter- 
mination, and  the  proper  type  of  in- 
struction, it  is  quite  possible  for  them 
to  make  a  success  of  the  work,  but  to 
begin  with,  I  would  say  that  only  those 
who  show  exceptional  mechanical  abil- 
ity be  instructed  in  the  work.  This 
should  be  based  upon  sound  vocational 
guidance  and  counselling.  Men  who 
are  past  middle  age  and  have  become 
set  in  their  ways  and  ideas  should  be 
considered  with  exceedingly  great 
care.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  younger  men  are  more  promising. 

I  advocate  very  strongly  in  any  state 
school  for  the  blind,  a  shoe  repair 
department  such  as  we  have  here  in 
Lansing,  of  which  Mr.  Haslip  himself 
is  the  instructor.  Superintendent 
Holmes  immediately  saw  the  value  of 
such  work  as  a  prevocational  means, 
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whereby  a  boy  could  at  least  learn 
the  tool  processes  and  care  for  his 
own  shoes,  and  that  through  the  in- 
struction it  might  be  the  means  of 
determining  just  wherein  a  boy's  abil- 
ity lies  and  also  might  be  the  means 
of  aiding  a  boy  to  find  himself. 

Another  very  important  matter  to 
consider  is  that  a  blind  person  might 
become  a  good  shoe  repair  man  but 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  living  at 
the  work,  unless  he  might  possibly 
work  for  some  other  person,  because 
he  does  not  have  business  ability,  a 
congenial  personality,  good  appear- 
ance, and  know  how  to  meet  and 
handle  people.  These  things  are  just 
as  important  as  the  actual  ability  of 
being  able  to  perform  the  mechanical 
tasks ;  no  person  should  be  inducted 
into  shoe  repairing  unless  he  possesses 
these  qualifications,  or  unless  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  can 
acquire  them.  For  a  blind  person  to 
become  a  successful  shoe  repairman 
he  must  be  a  "go-getter''  and  be  will- 
ing to  go  at  least  half  way  to  meet  a 
situation,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  more 
whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion 
demands. 

In  our  experience  now  over  a  period 
of  four  years  we  are  ready  to  state 
that  blind  men  can  learn  to  operate 
the  same  commercial  machinery  as  is 
used  by  sighted  people.  One  thing 
important  to  keep  in  mind,  however, 
is  that  a  blind  man  must  know  his 
machine  from  A  to  Z,  be  able  to  keep 
it  in  proper  running  order  and  repair, 
and  especially  be  on  the  lookout  for 
ideas  and  to  develop  "shop  kinks"  to 
make  certain  operations  more  easy  for 
a  blind  person  to  perform. 

Experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  when  a  blind  person  enters  train- 


ing in  shoe  repairing  his  main  objec- 
tive should  be  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  either  alone  or  in  partner- 
ship with  another  blind  person,  pre- 
ferably one  who  has  some  vision,  just 
enough  to  match  colors,  although  a 
totally  blind  person  should  have  no 
trouble  in  this  respect,  since  he  will 
work  out  his  own  system  for  taking 
care  of  this  particular  phase  of  the 
work. 

The  matter  of  financing  the  enter- 
prise after  the  trade  is  learned  must 
be  considered  very  seriously.  Anyone 
going  into  a  business  of  any  kind  as- 
sumes a  certain  financial  responsibility, 
and  in  most  cases  is  obligated  to  an- 
other source  for  furnishing  financial 
assistance.  The  expense  in  connection 
with  an  up-to-date  shoe  repair  busi- 
ness should  offer  no  serious  problem. 
In  fact,  very  few  commercial  trades 
involve  less  expense.  A  wrell  equipped 
business  may  be  started  with  a 
comparatively  small  down  payment 
and  a  very  small  monthly  payment 
each  month.  Most  new  business  enter- 
prises are  started  either  by  loan  or  on 
the  credit  plan  and  either  of  these 
oftentimes  seems  the  most  practical 
method  to  pursue.  We  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  to  establish  a  blind  per- 
son in  business  for  himself  does  offer 
a  problem,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
finances.  In  this  respect,  I  wish  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning.  No  blind 
person  should  take  up  shoe  repairing 
unless  definite  plans  are  laid  before- 
hand whereby  he  may  reach  his 
definite  objective,  namely  satisfactory 
and  remunerative  employment. 

The  matter  of  location  is  a  very 
important  phase  of  the  project  to  con- 
sider. Most  of  our  large  cities  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  shoe  repairing 
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establishments,  but  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  larger  cities  and  the  centers 
of  smaller  towns  and  villages  are 
seemingly  ideal  places  for  shoe  repair 
shops.  Competition  is  not  so  great 
and  the  people  in  the  smaller  districts 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have 
something  to  meet  their  needs,  readily 
accessible.  Many  small  towns  are 
without  a  modern  shoe  repair  estab- 
lishment, and  shoes  are  very  often 
discarded  because  of  this  inconveni- 
ence. Rents  are  considerably  lower, 
and,  of  course,  the  overhead  expense 
is  a  big  factor  to  consider. 

The  making  of  a  shoe  in  its  en- 
tirety is  an  impossibility  for  the  blind, 
but  this  should  present  no  serious  prob- 
lem since  very  seldom  are  shoes  made 
by  hand  today ;  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  prices  and  modern  factory 
methods,  and  the  time  spent  in  mak- 
ing hand-made  shoes  and  the  material 
used  would  cost  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay, 
so  that  the  hand-made  product  is  very 
rarely  demanded.  Furthermore,  when 
a  special  shoe  is  desired,  measurements 
are  taken  by  an  expert,  the  special 
order  is  sent  into  the  factory  with 
accurate  specifications  and  the  shoe 
is  made  accordingly. 

Oftentimes,  the  material  itself  is 
such  that  blind  people  cannot  satis- 
factorily use  it  because  in  the  hand- 
ling, sight  is  absolutely  necessary.  A 
very  important  factor  in  regard  to 
material  and  supplies,  especially  for  a 
small  concern,  is  the  matter  of  being 
able  to  purchase  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay  and  inconvenience.  Usu- 
ally any  material  furnished  locally  can 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  and 
can  be  delivered  immediately.  This 
is  a  great  convenience.    The  material 


used  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  shoes  is  pliable  and  readily  lends 
itself  to  the  keen  sense  of  touch  usu- 
ally predominant  in  persons  whose 
blindness  is  of  long  standing.  It  also 
should  develop  this  keen  sense  of 
touch  in  persons  recently  afflicted  with 
blindness.  It  affords  opportunity  for 
natural  manipulative  skill  in  tool  proc- 
esses. The  supplies  are  usually  fur- 
nished by  local  concerns  and  the 
leather  may  be  obtained  in  various 
sizes  of  cut  patterns  which  makes  it 
very  convenient,  especially  for  begin- 
ners, although  larger  stock  may  be 
handled  with   satisfaction. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  all  blind 
people  would  not  be  successful  in  the 
shoe  repair  business.  This  applies 
even  to  sighted  people.  There  are  now 
too  many  square  pegs  in  round  holes. 
A  blind  person,  to  become  successful 
in  any  commercial  enterprise,  must 
have  the  necessary  qualifications.  He 
must  be  exceptional  in  many  respects, 
because  he  is  dealing  with  the  general 
public  who  are  expecting  their  money's 
worth  in  service  and  product.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  he  be  a  mechanical 
genius,  but  he  must  already  have  or 
be  able  to  acquire  mechanical  skill. 
He  must  be  courteous  and  honest  with 
the  public.  He  must  not  seek  large 
profits.  He  must  use  good  material. 
When  orders  are  taken  and  promises 
made,  they  must  be  kept.  He  must 
be  aggressive  and  progressive.  Ser- 
vice must  be  his  motto.  If  possible 
to  do  so,  he  must  render  even  more 
efficient  service  than  that  which  might 
be  given  by  his  sighted  competitor. 
His  ability  to  do  the  work  and  the 
methods  used  must  offset  his  blind- 
ness, because  the  least  discrepancy 
will  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  he  is  blind. 
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By   Melvin   Haslip* 
Instructor   in    Shoe   Repairing,    State    School    for   the    Blind,    Lansing,    Michigan 


I  WAS  born  in  Richmond,  Michi- 
gan, Oct.  25th,  1892.  The  follow- 
ing" April  my  parents  moved  to  the 
wilds  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  where 
I  was  raised  in  the  lumber  woods. 
I  met  with  an  accident  which  de- 
stroyed my  sight  in  1905.  Jan.  1st 
1907,  I  entered  the  Michigan  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing,  from 
which  I  graduated  the  18th  of  June, 
1914. 

From  1914  to  1917,  I  did  house-to- 
house  canvassing.  I  began  work  in 
an  industrial  plant  in  191 7  where  I 
was  employed  until  the  Spring  of 
1921.  As  with  other  shops,  business 
was  dull  and  I  was  laid  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  that  department. 
Again  I  took  up  canvassing,  but  found 
it  difficult  to  earn  enough  both  to  sup- 
port my  mother  and  sister,  and  to  keep 
up  the  payments  on  my  home. 

At  this  time  I  heard  of  Mr.  Percy 
Angovet,  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Civilian  Rehabilita- 
tion. I  called  upon  Mr.  Angove  at 
his  office  but  he  told  me  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  place  a  handi- 
capped man  in  a  factory,  as  there  were 
so  many  other  men  unemployed. 
However,  he  told  me  to  see  him  again, 
which  I  did. 

This  appointment  proved  fruitful, 
for  its  results  placed  me  where  I  am 
today.  We  talked  over  different  lines 
of  work  which  might  be  made  adapt- 
able to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Finally 
we  thought  of  shoe  repairing.  This 
was  discussed  from  all  angles — de- 
mand,  cost   of   equipment,   service   to 

*Blind. 


the  community,  and  profit  to  the 
operator.  To  me,  this  proposition  ap- 
peared feasible  and  Mr.  Angove  as- 
sured me  of  getting  the  training.  FIc 
knew  of  a  blind  man  who  had  a  re- 
pair shop  in  Lakeview,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Angove  arranged  with  Mr.  Perri- 
go  to  discontinue  his  business  there 
and  establish  a  shop  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  for  commercial  purposes 
and  the  teaching  of  blind  apprentices. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  trainees 
could  stay  at  the  State  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  during  their 
course  of  instruction.  Of  course,  it 
took  time  to  work  out  these  details, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  work  both 
on  the  part  of  Air.  Angove  and  Mr. 
Perrigo.  Notwithstanding,  I  began 
my  training  on  the  6th  of  June,  1922. 

The  following  October,  I  opened  my 
own  shop,  going  into  debt  for  every- 
thing besides  owing  $1,350.00  on  my 
home.  To  keep  expenses  down — or 
rather,  because  I  had  no  other  choice 
— I  built  my  shop,  size  10  x  18,  on 
the  back  part  of  my  lot.  I  did  not 
have  money  with  which  to  advertise 
but  I  told  a  few  friends  and  some 
business  started  to  come  in.  It  kept 
gaining  a  little  each  month.  Each 
spare  hour  I  spent  in  learning  more 
and  better  ways  of  getting  business 
and  of  doing  better  work,  my  busi- 
ness was  slowly  increasing,  but  it 
meant  that  I  must  fight  on,  on,  on, 
and  on. 

In  1923,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, upon  solicitation  of  Superintend- 
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ent  C.  K.  Holmes  of  the  Slate  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  Manual  Arts  work  at  the  school. 
Mr.  Angove  was  authorized  to  make 
this  study  and  in  his  recommenda- 
tions he  advised  the  establishment  of 
a  shoe  repair  department.  Superin- 
tendent Holmes  saw  the  educational 
and  practical  values  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  through  his  splendid  cooper- 
ation, details  were  taken  care  of  even 
as  regards  quarters  for  the  shop, 
equipment,  instructor,  etc.  In  the  first 
part  of  January,  1923,  Superintendent 
Holmes  sent  for  me.  He  told  me  of 
their  plans  to  start  a  shoe  repair  shop 
there  of  which  he  asked  me  to  take 
charge.  This  I  consented  to  do  until 
the  following  June.  Not  having  been 
trained  to  teach,  I  schooled  myself 
along  that  line,  and  from  study,  ex- 
perimentation and  observation,  both 
shops  have  increased  in  efficiency  and 
production. 

Six  weeks  before  school  closed  that 
June,  the  boys  in  my  department  had 
progressed  so  well  that  they  were  re- 
pairing the  shoes  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents and  of  the  employees.  Super- 
intendent C.  E.  Holmes  was  well 
pleased  and  has  engaged  my  services 
since. 

The  shop  at  the  school  is  equipped 
with  six  jacks,  bench  tools,  Champion 
Finisher,  Champion  Straight  Needle, 
foot-power  stitcher,  Champion  Sole 
Cutter  and  Skiver,  Singer  Patching 
Machine,  and  a  Smith  Hook 
and  Eyelet  machine.  I  have  on  an 
average,  twenty  boys  each  year.  Some 
are  without  sight  and  others  have  par- 
tial vision.  Some  of  the  best  all- 
around  workers  are  without  sight, 
while    some    of   the    poorest   workers 


are  among  those  with  partial  sight. 
I  never  do  any  repair  work  at  school. 
The  only  way  a  man  can  become  a 
skilled  workman  is  by  actually  doing 
the  work  himself,  so  I  make  my  boys 
responsible  for  all  work  entering  the 
shop. 

How  long  does  it  take  a  blind  boy 
to  learn  shoe  repairing?  He  can  never 
learn  it  all,  nor  can  any  other  man. 
Some  can  do  very  good  work  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  while  others 
require  a  longer  training  period.  The 
question  is  often  asked :  Are  these  ma- 
chines dangerous  for  a  blind  person 
to  use?  In  my  experience  I  have 
never  known  any  one  to  be  hurt.  How 
can  a  blind  person  tell  when  the  lock 
of  the  stitch  is  pulled  deep  enough 
into  the  leather?  Stitch  a  piece  of 
leather  and  with  the  point  of  a  needle 
feel  from  the  bottom  to  locate  the  lock, 
then  push  the  point  of  the  needle 
against  the  wall  and  pull  it  out.  In 
this  way  one  can  tell  how  far  the  lock 
is  in.  To  prove  it,  split  the  leather 
along  the  seam  with  a  knife  and  push 
the  lock  out  with  your  finger  nail  or  a 
needle.  Another  proof  is  to  examine 
the  flesh  side  of  the  leather  as  you 
did  the  bottom.  When  a  machine  is 
once  set,  it  needs  very  little  attention. 
How  can  a  blind  man  repair  covered 
heels?  Just  as  any  better  class  of 
workmen  with  sight.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  placed  on  the  heel  and  two 
nails  driven  into  it.  Trim  it,  remove, 
sand  and  polish  it.  Replace  on  the 
heel  and  nail.  This  does  away  with 
the  danger  of  cutting  and  soiling  the 
covering. 

Is  shoe  repairing  a  good  trade  for 
the  blind?  In  my  opinion,  yes,  for  a 
blind  man  who  possesses   mechanical 
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ability,  business  ability,  and  a  winning 
personality.  My  first  student  to  com- 
plete the  work,  opened  a  shop  in  a 
little  town  of  three  hundred.  He  was 
doing  very  well,  but  after  a  year 
bought  a  pool  room  and  is  running 
that  in  connection  with  his  shoe  shop. 
When  he  started  his  shop  he  went 
into  debt  for  all  equipment.  As  he 
was  among  strangers,  business  was 
slow  in  coming  his  way,  but  he  had 
the  courage  to  stay  on  and  keep  smil- 
ing. Every  business  has  its  period 
of  starvation,  but  to  him  who  perse- 
veres and  swerves  not  from  his  goal, 
success  eventually  comes.  So  it  was 
with  Pete.  Last  month  he  told  me 
that  he  did  four  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  business.  Incident- 
al^, he  was  given  a  course  in  sales- 


manship and  business  training  by  the 
Civilian    Rehabilitation    Department. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  met  with 
moderate  success,  although  I  do  not 
intend  to  stop  there.  In  1925,  operat- 
ing my  own  shop  after  school  hours, 
I  took  in  $533.95  worth  of  business. 
Now  that  all  my  indebtedness  is  past, 
and  I  have  a  little  money  ahead,  it 
is  my  heart's  desire  to  gain  more 
knowledge  of  shoe  repairing.  The  best 
is  not  good  enough,  so  I  tell  my  boys. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  work.  Seek  wis- 
dom. What  is  wisdom  ?  Wisdom  is 
education  plus  the  ability  to  produce. 
Every  man  who  succeeds  must  put  his 
head,  heart,  and  hands  into  his  work. 
There  can  be  no  half-way  measures 
about  it.  He  must  feel  he  is  playing 
for  big  stakes — for  ultimate  economic 
independence. 


Blind  Men  Repairing  Shoes  Under  Mr.  Haslip's  Direction 
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Grand  Central  Palace 

125  East  46th  Street 

New  York  City 

Subscription  Price  -  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
(jiving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


DECEMBER,  1926 

Concerning  Jobs 

A  man's  work — and  a  woman's 
work — is  the  biggest  thing  in  any  in- 
dividual life.  Even  if  that  work  seems 
to  be  the  dullest  drudgery,  there  comes 
from  it  a  steadying  influence,  a  mental 
equilibrium,  which  is  wonderfully 
beneficial.  To  "earn  a  little  and  spend 
a  little  less"  is  a  rule  for  happiness 
which  was  given  by  a  man  who  had 
suffered  much  and  who  fought  back- 
Death  itself  by  unceasing  toil. 

"Job"  is  a  homely  word,  but  there 
is  perhaps  none  more  packed  with  sig- 
nificance in  the  entire  English  lan- 
guage. It  says  something  which  the 
more  polite  words  "position,"  "situa- 
tion" and  "vocation"  do  not  say.  Any- 
one who  has  witnessed  the  genuine 
distress  of  a  man  who  has  followed 
the  routine  of  a  job  for  a  number  of 
years  and  then,  for  any  reason,  has 
lost  it,  and  been  for  a  time  jobless, 
knows  the  restlessness  and  extreme 
depression  which  comes  upon  him. 
The  eight  hours  during  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  definite  employ- 
ment becomes  endless — the  quest  for 
new  work  an  ordeal  which  racks  his 
spirit. 

If  this  is  true  of  a  man  in  good 
health  with  sight,   it  needs  no  great 


stretch  of  the  imagination  to  com- 
prehend what  it  must  mean  to  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  old  familiar  job  be- 
cause he  has  become  blind.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  never  again  be 
able  to  handle  that  particular  job.  He 
needs  then,  friendship,  and  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  have  seen  other 
blind  men  learn  new  jobs  and  return 
again  with  the  Saturday  night  pay  en- 
velope. He  needs  the  point  of  view 
of  employers  of  labor  who  have  been 
shown  that  there  is  a  place  in  indus- 
try for  those  who  are  blind. 

The  law  of  progress  seems  some- 
times interminably  slow,  but,  without 
question,  the  future  of  blind  people 
in  industry  is  brighter  than  ever  be- 
fore for  more  and  more  individuals 
are  proving  what  can  be  done  without 
sight.  Every  man  who  makes  good 
at  his  appointed  task  blazes  a  trail  for 
others  to  follow. 

In  its  study  of  industry  in  regard 
to  finding  work  for  the  blind,  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
hopes  to  discover  many  avenues  of 
possible  employment  which  will  bring 
the  satisfaction  of  wage-earning  to 
blind  men.  It  believes  that  employers 
of  labor  can  be  shown  by  actual  dem- 
onstration that  blind  men  and  women 
can  perform  many  kinds  of  factory 
work.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
who  forge  ahead  in  professional  and 
artistic  life  will  always  be  compara- 
tively small  just  as  the  number  of 
persons  with  sight  who  succeed  in 
such  ways  is  a  trifling  percentage  of 
those  who  make  up  the  army  of 
"labor."  For  the  great  majority  of 
those  blinded  in  adult  life  as  well  as 
for  graduates  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  niches  in  industry  must  be 
found. 
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A  Builder  Who  Rebuilt 
His  Own  Life 

The  November  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  contains  an  article  by 
William  S.  Diitton  which  tells  the 
remarkable  story  of  a  blind  man  who 
lives  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Dutton  summarizes  his  accomplish- 
ments in  a  single  paragraph :  "This 
man,  Edward  C.  Scruggs,  has  de- 
signed, built  and  owned  more  than 
two  hundred  residences  and  two  large 
apartment  houses  in  Nashville.  He 
has  built  himself  a  beautiful  house,  a 
family,  a  reputation  for  accomplish- 
ment, and  a  fortune  in  money.  For 
all  of  these  dwellings  he  has  been  his 
own  architect,  has  made  his  own  esti- 
mates, bought  his  own  land  and  ma- 
terials, hired  his  own  workmen,  and 
in  person  supervised  the  construc- 
tions, unseen  except  on  the  picture 
curtain  of  his  mind.  Beyond  a  meagre 
capital,  borrowed  from  his  father  and 
later  paid  back,  he  has  had  no  help. 
His  knowledge  of  building,  of  home 
architecture  and  of  real  estate  has 
been  self  gained  and  this  without 
sight,  without  robust  health,  without 
influence." 

Air.  Scruggs  is  past  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  was  born  before  the  Civil 
War  —  in  which  his  family  lost  all 
its  property.  Blindness  came  upon 
him  through  a  gun  shot  accident  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen.  A  bit  of 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  has  met 
life  is  contained  in  his  talk  with  Mr. 
Dutton.  "Sight,  to  your  mind,  is  a 
necessity,"  he  says.  "To  me,  fifty- 
seven  years  without  sight,  it  is  a 
luxury.  I  would  like  to  have  it,  cer- 
tainly, but  with  equal  earnestness, 
perhaps,   you   would    like   to   have   a 


million  dollars.  You  get  along  quite 
nicely  without  the  million,  and  you 
don't  deem  yourself  in  hardship, 
though  the  millionaire  enjoys  many 
things  you  can't.  Likewise  I  get  along 
without  sight." 

In  building  for  himself  Edward 
Scruggs  has  built  for  all  his  fellow 
blind,  for  he  has  proven  once  again 
that  it  is  not  a  man's  limitations,  but 
a  man's  own  measurement  of  those 
limitations,  which  hold  him  back  from 
fullness  of  living. 

Blind  People  Contribute 

When  the  first  news  reached  Chi- 
cago of  the  destruction  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  storm  which  swept  over 
Florida  in  the  early  fall,  one  of  the 
newspapers  started  a  relief  fund  for 
those  who  were  left  homeless. 

Twice  a  day  this  newspaper  is  read 
to  those  who  live  and  work  at  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
and  when  the  treasurer  checked  up 
and  recorded  the  contributions  which 
came  in  for  the  Florida  Fund  there 
was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  from  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Home.  The  sums  which 
made  up  this  amount  ranged  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  ten  dollars.  The 
money  had  all  been  earned  and  given 
by  blind  men  and  women  who  had 
been  taught  to  make  brooms  and 
paper  flowers  and  rugs  —  articles 
which  can  only  be  sold  for  small 
amounts. 

Here  is  touching  proof  that  blind 
men  and  women  ask  only  the  chance 
to  earn,  that,  when  earning  capacity 
is  theirs,  they,  too,  desire  to  give  to 
others  with  whom  life  has  dealt 
harshly. 
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Herbert  R.   Chapman 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Chapman,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington,  died 
on  October  15th  in  Colorado  Springs. 
For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Chapman 
taught  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  seven  years  in 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Washington 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Chapman's 
health  had  been  declining  for  some 
time  but  his  death  came  suddenly.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

Mrs.  George  F.   Oliphant 

News  has  reached  the  Outlook  of 
the  death  on  September  thirtieth  of 
Mrs.  George  F.  Oliphant,  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Acad- 
emy for  the  Blind. 

Member   of  Advisory   Board 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

vice  in  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  all  of  the 
offices  of  that  organization  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  since  1908.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  owes  much 
to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  for  his  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which 
formulated  the  constitution  of  the 
Foundation  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  securing  its  adoption. 

In  1892  Mr.  Van  Cleve  married 
Miss  Carrie  Brown  of  South  Charles- 
ton, Ohio.  They  have  one  child,  a 
daughter. 


Physical   Education   for 
Blind  Girls 

(Continued  from  page   17) 

The  Kismet  Club,  a  social  service 
club,  gave  a  Cotillion  one  evening. 
Each  member  of  the  organization  in- 
vited a  guest  and  thus  a  merry  group 
of  people  possessing  the  extremes  of 
sight  met  and  danced  "the  evening 
through."  A  cotillion  is  merely  a 
dance  whereby  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  mixing  in  dancing  as  favors  are 
given  for  each  dance.  "La  Favorite 
Cotillion"  signified  to  each  one  that 
each  partner  in  turn  was  the  favorite 
one.  Couples  lined  up  at  the  sides 
of  the  room  and  after  each  dance  they 
went  back  to  their  original  places. 
In  "School  days"  the  boys  received 
hair  ribbons  to  favor  their  partner  and 
at  the  sound  of  music,  many  couples 
danced  around  the  room,  the  girls 
displaying  their  many  colored  hair 
ribbons  while  the  boys  admired  them. 
Then  the  girls  had  a  chance  to  favor 
the  boy  opposite  her  with  a  Buster 
Brown  collar  which  the  boy  gladly 
wore.  Sugar  Bowl  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  a  general  mixer  for  at 
frequent  intervals  the  pianist  stopped 
playing  and  the  boy  would  then  have 
to  change  his  partner,  dancing  with 
the  girl  nearest  to  him.  All  children 
like  to  make-believe  so  the  boy  fa- 
vored any  girl  other  than  his  partner 
with  an  apron  and  a  large  kerchief 
put  around  her  neck  and  immediately 
the  girl  assumed  the  attitude  of  a 
Pilgrim.  The  scene  was  changed  to 
a  fierce  and  bloody  one  when  the 
girls  favored  the  boys  with  daggers 
and  the  Bold  Pirates  took  charge. 

(To  be  continued  in  March  issue) 
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rriHE  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa- 
•*•  chnsetts  Department  of  Education, 
reports  that  sales  and  exhibits  were 
held  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  Springfield,  the  Brockton  Fair,  and 
fairs  in  Great  Barrington  and  Han- 
cock. In  this  way  many  hundreds  of 
people  were  reached,  literature  was 
distributed,  questions  answered.  Local 
men  and  women  demonstrated  work 
for  blind  people. 

In  October  the  blind  of  Greater 
Boston  were  for  the  third  time  in- 
vited by  Grant  Mitchell  to  be  his 
guests  at  a  complimentary  perfor- 
mance. The  play  presented  was  "One 
of  the  Family." 

rPHE  first  unit  of  the  new  Indiana 
■*■  School  for  the  Blind,  consisting 
of  power  house,  laundry  and  garage 
is  now  under  construction  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  meets  the  first 
of  next  year  will  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  complete  the  school. 
There  will  be  a  bill  introduced  at 
this  legislature  providing  State  Aid 
for  sight-saving  classes  in  local  school 
units." 

rPHE  first  step  towards  the  com- 
plete  separation  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  at  the  Colorado  School  was  tak- 
en this  summer  when  a  handsome  new 
steam  generating  plant  was  erected 
in  a  central  location.  This  plant  will 
supply  steam  to  the  present  buildings 
and  when  the  new  buildings  for  the 
blind  across  Pike's  Peak  Avenue  are 
erected  this  plant  will  also  supply  the 


heat  for  them.  No  definite  time  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  has  been 
set  but  the  School  is  committed  to 
the  policy  of  a  complete  separation  of 
the  two  classes  of  children. 

rPHE   Community   Workers   of   the 
*-  New  York   Guild   for  the  Jewish 
Blind  have  undertaken  the  gathering 
of  a  law  library  in  Braille. 

A  woman  who  is  a  graduate  law- 
yer, a  volunteer  worker,  saw  the  need 
of  this  aid  for  the  law  students  to 
whom  she  read  and  commenced  the 
work.  She  brailles  such  excerpts  from 
legal  volumes  as  seem  most  essential 
in  the  law  course  the  blind  students 
are  taking.  She  has,  for  instance, 
copied  extensively  from  the  New 
York  State  law  on  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Personal  Property  law. 
She  also  has  had  brailled  a  digest  of 
the  chapters  of  law  volumes  which 
enable  the  students  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  contents  without  having  it  all  read 
to  them.  These  potential  lawyers  find 
that  they  get  more  by  finger  reading 
than  when  they  have  to  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  ear. 

As  this  library  increases  it  will  be- 
come a  very  valuable  aid  for  the  am- 
bitious blind  youth  who  desire  to  be- 
come attorney s-at-law,  and  the  nucleus 
already  prepared  has  proved  itself  a 
big  asset  tjo  the  equipment  of  the 
Community   Workers. 

"P  LANS  have  been  made  for  the 
A  12th  Annual  Entertainment  and 
Dance  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men's  Club,  to  be  held  in  Krueger 
Auditorium,   15   Belmont  Ave.,  New- 
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ark,  December  third.  The  entertain- 
ment will  be  a  minstrel  show  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Blind  Men's  Club 
will  take  a  very  prominent  part. 

There  are  about  fifty  persons  in  the 
cast,  fifteen  of  whom  are  blind  or 
partially  blind.  Mr.  Harry  Hartwyk,  of 
the  Newark  Theatre  Guild,  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  training  of  the 
blind  who  are  taking  an  active  part 
and  feels  that  the  two  blind  men  who 
are  on  the  end  will  make  a  tremendous 
hit.  The  Blind  Men's  Trio,  composed 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Whalen  of  Newark  and 
Messrs.  Charles  White  and  Edward 
Grunning  of  Jersey  City  have  been 
rehearsing.  Another  blind  man  who 
is  taking  a  very  prominent  part  is 
Mr.  Frank  Coffee  of  Harrison,  who 
prior  to  losing  his  sight  three  years 
ago,  was  soloist  at  the  Holy  Cross 
Church  in  Harrison. 

Last  year  $1500.00  was  raised  by 
means  of  the  Entertainment,  the  Year 
Book  and  subscriptions  of  the  Pa- 
trons. This  year  the  money  will  be 
used  to  purchase  a  summer  vacation 
cottage  at  the  seashore,  where  the 
blind  of  the  State  may  be  sent  without 
any  expense  to  them.  The  thirty  blind 
members  of  the  Blind  Men's  Club  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  possibility 
of  putting  this  over  the  top  and  feel 
that  in  a  short  time  they  will  own  an 
adequate  house. 

rPHE  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
■*■  Education  of  the  Blind  is  to  move 
its  offices  this  fall  from  the  State 
House  to  a  ten-room  house  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Capitol  building. 
It  will  occupy  the  entire  house  and  the 
change  will  give  the  Board  an  oppor- 
tunity   to   broaden    the    scope    of    its 


work  and  to  develop  social  activities 
for  the  blind.  The  house  is  more 
than  a  century  old  and  is  attractive  to 
lovers  of  fine  old  bulidings.  It  has 
been  newly  painted  and  renovated  and 
part  of  the  basement  made  into  a 
convenient  shipping  and  receiving 
room  for  the  sales  department,  with 
many  wall  cupboards  and  trays  for 
the  storage  of  the  home  products  and 
materials.  A  gift  shop  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Board  in  one  of  the 
front  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and 
part  of  the  second  floor  will  be 
equipped  with  convenient  facilities 
for  furthering  the  home  teaching 
work.  The  Board  will  move  to  its 
new  quarters  before  Christmas. 

TN  cooperation  with  the  Richmond 
■*-  School  Board  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  September 
opened  its  first  Sight  Saving  Class. 
There  is  at  present  a  class  of  ten  chil- 
dren with  a  number  on  a  waiting  list 
and  the  teacher  in  charge  is  Miss 
Hazel  V.  Birkenmeyer,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  Sight  Saving  Classes 
of  Minneapolis  for  seven  years.  The 
public  school  officials  of  Richmond 
have  expressed  keen  approval  of  the 
class  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  class 
may  be  opened  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester. 

In  writing  of  this  class,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Watts  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind  says :  "I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  arrangement  we 
have  here  is  a  little  different  from  that 
followed  in  other  cities  in  that  this 
organization  furnishes  the  teachers 
for  the  Sight  Saving  class  and  the 
city  school  board  provides  the  class 
room  and  all  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies." 
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\  NEW  state  school  for  the  Col- 
-^*-  ored  Deaf  and  Blind  was  opened 
at  Institute,  West  Virginia,  in  Sep- 
tember. Fourteen  blind  and  fifteen 
deaf  were  enrolled. 

The  building  was  erected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control  and  is  large 
and  commodious  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson, 
of  Clarksburg,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent by  Governor  Howard  M. 
Gore.  The  law  provides  that  the  deaf 
and  blind  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-five  may  attend  this 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  an  appropri- 
ation may  soon  be  obtained  which  will 
permit  the  erection  of  an  industrial 
building. 

rpHE  Annie  E.  Fisher  House,  lo- 
■*■  cated  at  44  Irving  Street,  Boston, 
fills  a  long-felt  want  in  providing  a 
suitable  home  for  blind  and  seeing 
working  girls. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  especially 
in  our  large  cities,  has  brought  about 
unusually  difficult  living  conditions 
for  the  working  girl.  Traffic  conges- 
tion has  increased  the  hazards  of  com- 
muting, especially  for  the  blind,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  grave  problem  which 
confronts  workers  among  the  blind 
to  find  suitable  employment  and  hous- 
ing facilities  for  the  capable  blind 
woman,  outside  of  so-called  Home 
Industries. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.H.A. 
and  the  various  clubs  for  working  girls, 
with  their  long  waiting  lists  of  room- 
ers and  boarders  indicate  the  need  for 
proper  living  conditions  at  a  reason- 
able price  for  the  city  workers.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  more 
than  a  year  ago  opened  in  the  heart 


of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  small  board- 
ing house  for  blind  and  seeing  work- 
ing girls. 

The  house  is  an  old-fashioned 
Boston  home  with  basement,  kitchen 
and  dining  room ;  ground  floor  with 
front  and  back  parlors ;  three  stories 
above  of  two  rooms  and  bath  on  each 
floor,  accommodating  ten  beds  in  all. 
The  rooms  have  been  brought  up  to 
date,  tastefully  decorated  and  fur- 
nished and  are  very  comfortable. 
An  air  of  refinement  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  family  happiness  pervades  the 
place.  This  affords  a  home  'for  a 
small  group  of  blind  girls  working 
in  competition  with  the  seeing,  in 
greater  Boston,  and  a  similar  number 
of  employed  seeing  girls  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  blind  in  normal 
home  living. 

This  splendid  piece  of  work  is  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Adult  Blind  and  has  as 
its  supervisor,  Miss  Edith  R.  Ervin, 
Division  of  the  Blind. 

IVfR.  William  G.  Wuehrmann  of  El 
-1-"-1-  Paso,  Texas,  has  been  selected 
as  architect  for  the  new  kindergarten 
building  of  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Alamogordo.  The 
cost  of  erection  and  furnishing  of 
this  building  will  be  sixty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  present  enrollment 
is  eighty-six;  upon  completion  of  the 
kindergarten  building  the  number  will 
be  increased  to  one  hundred.  A  new 
central  heating  plant  which  will  burn 
oil  is  being  installed  at  the  school. 

HP  HE  Blindcraft  Shop  Committee  of 
A  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts, have  formally  opened  their 
new  shop  at  39  Newbury  Street,  Bos- 
ton, with  an  afternoon  tea. 
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'TM  I  K  New  Jersey  State  Commission 

for  the  IUind  on  July  first  moved 
from  9-1  r  Franklin  Street,  Newark, 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Indus- 
trial Office  Building,  1060  Broad 
Street.  These  new  offices  were  built 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
state  work  for  the  blind.  There  are 
forty-two  hundred  square  feet  of 
space  with  a  twenty-foot  ceiling  and 
a  fine  display  window  on  the  street 
front  with  the  salesroom,  executive's 
office,  general  offices  and  a  demonstra- 
tion shop  opening  out  of  the  main 
corridor  of  the  building  and  on  to  a 
side  street.  From  the  stream  of  win- 
dow shoppers  who  have  inspected  the 
work  it  appears  that  the  Christmas 
sales  will  be  unusually  large  this  year. 
The  wall  cases  have  been  built  to 
hold  embossed  books,  office  supplies 
and  the  raw  materials  as  well  as  the 
articles  ready  for  sale.  These  are  all 
movable  and  the  shelves  are  adjust- 
able, using  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  the  League  for  the  Handicapped, 


Detroit,  Michigan.  These  new  offices 
furnish  a  splendid  place  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  monthly  socials  for  the 
blind  of  the  vicinity.  The  first  of 
these  affairs  was  held  October  21,  and 
was  attended  by  about  sixty  persons. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  wel- 
comes to  its  Board  two  new  members 
— Airs.  E.  W.  Goldschmidt  of  Upper 
Montclair,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Curtis,  a 
well  known  oculist  of  Newark.  Dr. 
Curtis  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  eye  and  ear  hos- 
pitals of  the  State. 

TN  August,  Governor  Alfred  E. 
-*-  Smith  with  an  official  party  spent 
half  an  hour  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia.  Al- 
though the  School  was  not  in  session 
two  of  the  pupils  demonstrated  the 
appliances  and  methods  of  teaching, 
and  Governor  Smith  expressed  much 
interest.  The  New  York  School  also 
reports  an  addition  to  its  greenhouse. 


Workroom  in  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
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Hymn  Book  in  New  York  Point 

A  Small  Collection  of  Standard 
Hymns  has  been  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  by  The  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for 
the  Blind.  This  is  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  readers  of  the  New  York 
Point  who  learned  of  the  similar 
Hymn  Book  published  last  year  by 
the  same  Society  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade  i^i.  Over  1,200  copies  of  that 
Hymn  Book  have  been  sold.  The 
books  contain  exactly  the  same  Hymns 
and  are  sold  at  50  cents  in  either  sys- 
tem. The  edition  in  New  York  Point 
is  limited  since  that  system  is  no 
longer  being  taught.  Anyone  desir- 
ing either  of  these  Hymn  Books 
should  state  carefully  whether  in 
Braille  or  in  New  York  Point  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary,  S.P.E.R.L., 
210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New 
York. 

American  Bible  Society 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

The  sad  fact  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
blind  that  Scriptures  are  available. 
The  mail  constantly  brings  letters 
from  blind  persons  who  had  long 
wished  for  the  Bible,  but  had  not 
known  it  could  be  had  in  the  em- 
bossed form  he  or  she  used.  Though 
it  involves  the  Society  in  greater  ex- 
pense, it  will  be  glad  to  have  the  word 
passed  on  to  the  blind  that  Scriptures 
are  available  in  Revised  Braille  Grade 
1^2,  and  also  in  New  York  Point, 
Moon,  English  Braille,  American 
Braille  and  Line  Letter.  The  Society 
would  not  force  the  Scriptures  on  a 
single  person.  But  it  is  eager  that 
none  who  desires  them  should  go 
longer  without. 


Demonstration  of  Braille 
Transcribing 

An  interesting  demonstration  of 
Braille-transcribing  was  given  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress (Service  for  the  Blind)  in  the 
Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  a  reception  held  on 
October  2nd  to  the  Western  Delegates 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  visiting  librarians  found  much 
interest  in  watching  the  processes  of 
transcribing  and  in  asking  questions 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

Trumps 

Under  the  Title,  'Trumps,"  the 
Community  Workers  of  the  New 
York  Guild  of  the  Jewish  Blind,  have 
compiled  a  companion  volume  to 
"Aces"  and  "More  Aces."  This  is  the 
third  collection  of  short  stories  by  fa- 
mous writers  which  have  been  selec- 
ted by  the  Community  Workers  and 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Company.  The  sales  of  the  book  help 
to  carry  on  the  work  for  the  sight- 
less, of  the  New  York  Guild  of  the 
Jewish  Blind. 

The  following  authors  are  repre- 
sented :  —  Effie  Whittlesy,  George 
Ade;  Happiness,  Konrad  Bercovici; 
Justice,  Louis  Bromfield;  A  Gold 
Slipper,  Willa  Cather;  The  Lion  and 
the  Uniform,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen; 
The  Ice  Palace,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald ; 
In  the  Lobby,  Zona  Gale ;  Abracada- 
bra, John  Galsworthy ;  Weed  'Em  and 
Weep,  Sam  Hellman;  The  Miracle 
Workers,  Kathleen  Norris ;  "Ca  Ne 
Fait  Rien,"  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  ; 
Misjudged,  Benjamin  Richard  Sher; 
Empty  Tables,  G.  B.  Stern. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ per  annum. 


Name 


Business  Address 
Residence  Address 


Contributing  Member $10  per  annum      Patron  Member    $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Corporate  Member $10  to  $50  per  annum      Life  Member $1,000 

Sustaining  Member    $25  to  $100  per  annum      Founder     $10,000 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of   the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you   offer   will   be 

gratefully    received. 

Memberships  of   $10  or  more  per  year   include  $2.00   subscription  for   the   "Outlook   for   the 

Blind"   for   one  year. 

All  payments   should   be  made   to   the   order   of    Herbert   H.    White,   Treasurer. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth   Street,   New   York.   N.   Y.,  the   sum   of 


Dollars    to 


the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind. 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


THE   other   day    I   came   across   a 
number  of  extracts,  poetical  and 
otherwise,    from    the    work    of 
Adolphe   Von   Hartzfeld.     I   was   at- 
tracted by  the   intrinsic  value  of  the 
quotations  in  themselves,  but  my   in- 
terest   was    doubled    when    I    learned 
that  this  poet  and  essayist  was  blind. 
We  have   every  now   and  then   writ- 
ings coming  from  the  pens  of  blind 
men   and   women,    but    for   the    most 
part  these  literary  children  are  either 
still-born   or  have   a   very   short   life. 
Our  Helen  Kellers,  Paul  Villeys,  and 
so  forth,  are  really  very  rare — much 
rarer  than  they  have  any  need  to  be, 
I   believe.     And   I   might   say   further 
in   passing  that    I   also   believe   many 
of  our  best  people  are  suffering  from 
an  inferiority  complex  when  it  comes 
to  literary  work.    The  fact  that  many 
of  our  manuscripts  are  returned  with 
the  usual  printed  and  formal  regrets 
is    absolutely    no    indication    that    we 
haven't    the    stuff    in    us.     Remember 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  strug- 
gle to  get  his  head  above  the  surface 
of  the   inky   sea.     How   delighted   he 
was  when  at  last  he  wrote  "Treasure 
Island"  and  sent   word  to  his   father 
that    his    ambition    had    been    at    last 
realized.  But  manuscript  after  manu- 
script  had   been   previously    returned 
to  him,  in  many  cases  unopened  and 
unread  by  the  editors.     Personally,  I 
have    been    more    often    unsuccessful 
than    otherwise     in    placing    literary 
matter,    but   that    is    no    matter,    if    I 
may  thus  express  myself.    I  am  going 
to   keep   right   on   pounding   away   at 
the  door  of  the  publishing  office  un- 
til   I    either    batter    the    confounded 


thing  down,  or  it  is  opened  so  as  to 
stop  the  infernal  din  of  my  fist  upon 
the  panel.  I  hope  that  others  will 
follow  suit. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  Hartzfeld 
for  a   moment.     (His   works,   by   the 
way,    are    published    by    the    Pontos- 
verlag,    Berlin,    Germany,    under    the 
respective      titles,      "Gedichte,"      and 
"Positano,"    this    last    being    prose.) 
Our  author  seems   to   possess  a  ner- 
vous, vigorous,   vivid  style,  a  strong 
vocabulary,  and  a  very  high  grade  of 
rhythmic    powers.     One    German    re- 
viewer says  that  his  language  is  used 
for    the    purpose    of    conveying    his 
ideas,    rather    than    merely    for    the 
words     themselves.      This     statement 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  extracts 
I  have  thus   far  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.     Occasionally,    however,    his 
pictures  seem  to  become  more  or  less 
unreal,  because  of  his  tendency  to  mix 
the   concrete   and  the   abstract  in   the 
same    description   and    often   between 
the    same    punctuation    points.     This, 
to   my  mind,  constitutes  a   fault ;  but 
as  I  am  not  much  of  a  poet  myself, 
I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  caution 
in  this  regard.     At  any  rate,  I  hope 
that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  im- 
pelled to  secure  copies  of  "Gedichte," 
and  "Positano,"  and  make  themselves 
personally    familiar  with   the   mental- 
ity and  soul  of  this  blind  German  poet, 
who  is  now  producing  at  the  height 
of  his  power. 

At  last  dear  old  Jeffery  Farnol  has 
wandered  into  our  district  along  "The 
Broad  Highway,"  which  wanders  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  apparently  leading 
nowhere,  but  eventually  bringing  those 
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who  travel  along  it  to  the  place  which 
Fate  has  set  as  their  final  destination. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  visit 
of  JefFery  to  the  fields  of  the  blind, 
for  he  shone  upon  us  through  the 
medium  of  the  mild  Moon,  and  made 
us  acquainted  in  that  soft  light  with 
"The  Amateur  Gentleman,"  a  most 
delightful  personage,  and  one  we 
should  all  know.  But  "The  Broad 
Highway"  is  the  first  introduction  our 
Braillists  have  had  with  one  of  the 
most  charming  writers  of  the  present 
day.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  London  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  put  this  book  and  this 
author  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
read  with  their  fingers. 

And  surprise  of  surprises !  I  learn 
from  a  most  reliable  source  that  a 
long-cherished  desire  of  mine  is  to 
be  at  last  realized — though,  of  course, 
through  no  influence  or  private  pull 
of  my  own.  I  understand,  then,  that 
the  press  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  shortly  to  bring  out 
Samuel  Butler's  immortal  (some 
might  almost  say  immoral)  and  dis- 
cussion-provoking work,  "The  Way 
of  All  Flesh."  Some  of  you  who  have 
followed  me  through  my  various 
wanderings  (or  should  I  say  maunder- 
ings?)  in  these  columns,  will  remem- 
ber that  when  I  referred  to  the  Braill- 
ing  of  Hansen's  work,  "The  Growth 
of  the  Soil,"  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  press  would  some  day  have 
the  courage  to  publish  Butler's  classic. 
All  things  come  to  him  who  waits — 
if  he  waits  long  enough — and  "The 
Way  of  All  Flesh"  will  shortly  come 
to  me.  I  feel  certain,  of  course,  that 
many  of  our  blind  library  patrons  will 
not  appreciate  this  book,  because  we 
are  just  like  our  sighted  friends,  and 


most  of  these  do  not  care  for  Butler 
in  any  of  his  moods.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  equally  certain  that 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  among 
us  who  will  read  with  great  interest 
this  story  of  the  development  of  the 
soul  and  character  of  a  really  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  human  being.  In 
advance  I  welcome  dear  old  Samuel 
Butler. 

From  Louisville  we  learn  that  Rex 
Beach  is  once  more  to  pay  us  a  visit; 
this  time  with  his  "Flowing  Gold." 
As  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  an 
oil  country,  I  possibly  am  in  a  better 
position  than  many  others  to  appreci- 
ate the  real  flavour  of  that  portion 
of  "Flowing  Gold"  which  deals  speci- 
fically with  the  oil  boom  in  Texas 
some  years  ago.  But,  nevertheless, 
anyone  reading  this  book  will  feel  him- 
self caught  up  in  the  current  and 
borne  along  at  times  breathlessly  to 
that  haven  where  everything  comes 
right,  and  where  they  marry  and  live 
happy  ever  after.  (If  my  similes,  or 
attempted  similes,  bring  smiles  to  the 
lips  of  the  readers,  please  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  terribly  hard  thing  for  a 
scribe  to  always  keep  a  picture  so 
clearly  in  his  mind  that  he  will  not 
put  wings  on  a  donkey,  or  roses  on 
an  iceberg!)  Everyone  should  read 
"Flowing  Gold."  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  been  all  his  life  connected 
with  the  production  of  "the  juice," 
assures  me  that  the  pictures  of  the 
Texas  boom  presented  by  Rex  Beach 
are  true  to  life.  There  is  also  an- 
other point  about  this  story  of  oil 
which  is  not  stated  indeed,  but  which 
is  known  to  all  of  us  familiar  in  any 
way  with  modern  industrial  activities. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
age  is  distinctly  the  age  of  oil.     We 
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cannot  turn  in  any  direction  without 
meeting  this  product.  Our  fuels,  our 
perfumes,  our  waxes,  our  greases,  our 
inks,  our  drugs,  our  clothing — prac- 
tically everything  we  use — incorpor- 
ates oil  into  its  manufacture,  or  is  in 
some  way  affected  by  it.  Remember, 
therefore,  when  you  will  read  "Flow- 
ing Gold,"  you  will  be  really  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  element  in 
20th  century  civilization. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been 
ruminating  on  one  of  the  distinct 
weaknesses  of  our  Braille  literary 
structure  as  existing  in  America.  We 
have  several  excellent  Braille  peri- 
odicals, but  for  the  most  part  these 
are  all  of  one  stripe.  By  that  I  mean, 
they  are  general  in  their  make-up. 
This  is  quite  as  it  should  be  when  we 
consider  the  tastes  of  the  majority 
among  us ;  but  there  is  a  large  and 
continually  increasing  minority  who 
are  finding  it  difficult  through 
Braille  mediums  to  satisfy  wants  and 
necessities  brought  about  by  the 
greater  advantages  and  opportunities 
offered  for  higher  education.  In 
Vienna  there  is  published  a  delight- 
ful literary  review  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred on  a  previous  occasion,  "The 
Johnn  Klein."  In  Paris  an  equally 
valuable  and  literary  magazine  is  is- 
sued monthly  by  the  American  Braille 
Press  under  the  title  "Le  Courrier 
Musical  et  Litteraire."  In  London 
"The  Tribune,"  a  professional  jour- 
nal, publishes  a  literary  supplement 
or  insert;  and  there  are  others  in 
Europe  of  the  same  stamp.  All  of 
these  reviews  just  mentioned  are 
purely  literary  in  their  contents,  that 


is,  they  deal  with  writers,  musicians, 
and  so  forth,  but  always  in  the  re- 
viewing or  critical  sense  of  the  term. 
Occasional  extracts  are  given  from 
works  as  illustrations,  but  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  the  general  about 
them.  And  one  of  the  best  features 
is  that  they  are  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  a  discussion  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  living  authors,  playwrights, 
musicians,  etc.,  though,  of  course, 
mention  is  frequently  made  of  dead 
and  gone  celebrities  when  their  anni- 
versaries come  round. 

Now,  in  America,  we  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  this  kind ;  and  yet 
we  have  a  great  many  earnest  men 
and  women  now  following  courses 
in  universities  and  colleges,  exercis- 
ing teaching  offices,  attempting  to 
write  (and  some  of  them  actually 
succeeding),  and  yet  this  now  very 
important  section  is  compelled  for  all 
of  its  material  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above,  to  have  recourse  to  Braille  in 
foreign  languages,  or  to  the  assis- 
tance of  sighted  readers  where  their 
own  Mother  tongue  is  in  question.  I 
feel  sometimes  like  protesting  against 
the  aridity  of  our  magazine  field  in 
this  important  regard.  Is  the  richest 
work  in  the  world  to  continue  in- 
definitely without  its  Braille  literary 
publication?  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  those  who  intend  to  establish  new 
magazine  activities  to  remember  that 
the  general  field  is  now  fairly  well 
served,  and  consider  the  advisability 
of  meeting  one  or  some  of  the  special 
requirements  of  our  case?  I  leave 
this  thought  with  you.  Please  con- 
sider it  well. 


American  Library  Association  Committee 
on  Work  with  the  Blind 


Report  for  June,   1925-1926 


OUR  Committee  during  the  year 


has  worked  for  the  better  or- 
ganization of  existing'  library 
resources,  in  order  to  promote  service 
to  all  sections  of  the  country.  This 
work  cannot  be  carried  far  at  pres- 
ent, however,  owing  to  the  very  un- 
equal development  of  the  various 
collections.  A  few  additional  large 
collections  are  needed.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
that  when  these  have  been  developed, 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  division 
of  the  country  into  districts,  each 
district  to  be  served  by  its  regional 
library  as  far  as  the  resources  of 
that  library  will  permit,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  library  will 
meet  a  legitimate  demand  from  any 
locality.  There  are  several  libraries 
which  are  sufficiently  well  equipped 
to  serve  their  adjacent  districts  and 
it  has  been  agreed  that  readers  with- 
in these  districts  be  asked  to  use 
their  regional  library  for  ordinary 
purposes.  This  releases  other  libra- 
ries for  work  in  districts  inadequately 
served.  So  the  movement  for  the 
better  organization  of  such  library 
resources   is  under   way. 

The  Committee  has  felt  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  the  statisti- 
cal reports  of  the  libraries  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  a  sub-committee 
has  been  appointed  to  take  up  this 
matter.  Its  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  and  any  changes 
found  to  be  acceptable,  may  be  put 
into  effect  with  the  new  year. 

The    Chairman    of    the    Committee 


has  been  asked  to  arrange  an  exhibit 
of  the  work  with  the  blind  to  be 
shown  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial.  This  has  been 
done.  The  Lions  Club  of  Detroit 
has  voted  to  meet,  for  one  month, 
the  expense  of  a  demonstration  of 
reading  by  touch  to  be  given  at  this 
exhibit.  The  Committee  is  most  grate- 
ful for  this  service.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  Lions  Clubs  will  make  similar 
contributions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
titles  in  two-side  print  (in  Braille, 
grade  1^2)  have  been  brought  out  by 
American  presses.  These  are  Volume 
One  of  Closed  Doors,  by  Margaret 
Prescott  Montague,  from  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution, 
and  the  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  from  the 
Universal  Braille  Press. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express 
its  great  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  to  readers  and  to  libraries 
by  the  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company  in  bringing  out 
lists  of  books  available  in  Braille, 
grade   iy2. 

Among  the  very  welcome  gifts 
made  to  all  libraries  for  the  blind 
during  the  year  have  been  the  books 
from  the  American  Braille  Press  and 
also  a  new  periodical,  the  American 
Review  for  the  Blind,  sent  free  to 
all  readers  as  well  as  to  libraries; 
titles  from  the  American  Brother- 
hood of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind ; 
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So  Big,  by  Edna  Ferber,  gift  of  the 
Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New  York; 
Hari,  the  Jungle  Lad,  by  Mukerji, 
funds  for  the  embossing  of  which  were 
given  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Detroit  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Library 
Association ;  Our  Own,  a  magazine 
from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  Christian  Science 
Bible  Lessons  from  the  Universal 
Braille  Press. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  continues  to  serve  the  Commit- 
tee by  editing  his  excellent  column 
in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  edi- 
ted the  List  of  Braille  Books  appear- 
ing in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
and  also  the  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 
published  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 


Partial  List  of  Libraries  Having    Departments  for  the  Blind 

Note:  Following  a  long  recognized  vols.  2864;  B2  titles  574,  vols.  2965; 

policy,   these   libraries,   with   but   one  MT  titles  604,  vols.  4297;  NYP  titles 

or    two     exceptions,     serve    adjacent  751,  vols.  2586;  ABr  titles  822,  vols, 

states    and    books    unobtainable    else-  3027.    Music  scores   Br    1574;   NYP 

where,    are    sent    to    readers    of    any  186.     Circulation     33,894.     Serves 

locality.     This   applies   to   handcopied  readers    in    California,    Oregon,    Ne- 

books    as    well.     Embossed    lists    of  vada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 

books  available  in  Braille,  grade  1J/2,  Wyoming,   Colorado  and   New   Mex- 

are   published    from   time   to   time   in  ico.    Home  teaching  service  provided 

the    Matilda    Ziegler    Magazine.     A  by  the  library. 

limited  number  of  these  lists  may  be  ^District  of  Columbia.  Washing- 
had  from  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  250  ton:  Library  of  Congress.  Bl^ 
West  54th  Street,  New  York.  Em-  titles  1343,  vols.  6575;  B2  titles  1013, 
bossed  Moon  catalogs  are  now  avail-  vols.  3709;  MT  titles  535,  vols.  1650; 
able  for  purchase  from  the  National  NYP  titles  1171,  vols.  2084;  ABr 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  titles  370,  vols  567.  Music  scores  Br 
Portland  Street,  London.  These  2yy,  NYP  145.  Circulation  48,681. 
catalogs  may  be  had  from  many  of  Home  teaching  service  provided  by 
the  libraries.  the  District  of  Columbia  Aid  Associ- 
Key  to  abbreviations  used :  ation  for  the  Blind. 

Braille,    grade    iJ^....Bi^2  *  Washington.   National  Library  for 

Braille,    grade    2 B2  the  Blind.    B\J/2  titles  566,  vols.  791; 

Moon   type    MT  B2   vols.    9827;    MT    titles    17,    vols. 

New   York   Point    ..      NYP  20;  NYP  titles   138,  vols.    187;  ABr 

American    Braille ABr  titles   36,  vols.   y2.    Music   scores   Br 

Alabama.     Birmingham;    Binning-  450;     NYP     53.     Circulation     8180. 

ham  Public  Library.    Collection  par-  (From  1924  report.) 

tially  destroyed  by  fire.    Work  to  be  ^'Illinois.      Chicago :    The    Chicago 

extended  next  year.  Public  Library.    B\y2  titles  625,  vols. 

^California.     Sacramento;    Califor-  1750;   B2   titles    152,  vols.    563;   MT 

nia    State    Library.     Bl^    titles    865,  titles  531,  vols.  1481 ;  ABr  titles  582, 
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vols.  1020.  Circulation  34,655.  Home 
teaching  service  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Illinois.  Reading  matter  sent  through- 
out Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Da- 
kota service  to  other  localities  when 
necessary. 

Indiana.  Indianapolis :  Indiana 
State  Library.  Bl^  titles  178,  vols. 
478;  B2titles  34,  vols.  119;  MT 
titles  8,  vols.  32;  NYP  titles  393,  vols. 
66j\  ABr  titles  29,  vols.  36.  Circu- 
lation 1 2 10  (year  ending  September 
1925.)  Embossed  catalogs  available 
in  New  York  Point.  Home  teaching 
service  provided  by  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Aid  for  the  Blind.  Serves  read- 
ers within  the  state. 

Kentucky.  Louisville :  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library.  Bl^  titles  133, 
vols.  310;  NYP  titles  208,  vols.  276) 
ABr   titles    5,   vols.   20.      Circulation 

549- 

Maryland.  Baltimore:  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  of  Baltimore  City.  B2 
vols.  15;  MT  vols.  348;  NYP  vols. 
1252;  ABr  vols.  462.  Circulation 
242.     Serves  readers  within  the  state. 

*Massachusetts.  Watertown :  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  Bi^ 
titles  595,  vols.  2653 ;  B2  titles  20, 
vols.  128;  MT  titles  485,  vols.  3215; 
NYP  titles  468,  vols.  131 5 ;  ABr  titles 
942,  vols.  12,503.  Circulation  16,660. 
Home  teaching  service  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  no  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Serves  readers  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, supplementing  service  to  readers 
in  all  sections. 

Michigan.  Detroit :  Detroit  Public 
Library.  Bi^  titles  443,  vols.  970; 
B2  titles  45,  vols.  138;  NYP  titles 
99,   vols.    168;   ABr  titles   214,   vols. 


351.  Circulation  3500.  Home  teaching 
sevice  provided  by  library.  Serves 
readers  within  the  state.  Special 
reference  work  with  local  readers. 

Saginaw:  Michigan  Free  Lending 
Library  for  the  Blind.  BlJ^  titles 
608,  vols.  1,365;  B2  titles  102,  vols. 
220;  MT  titles  367,  vols.  806;  NYP 
titles  866,  vols.  1361  ;  ABr  titles  1050, 
vols.  1956.  Music  scores  Br  1169, 
NYP  94.  Serves  readers  within  the 
state. 

Minnesota.  Faribault :  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind.  Bi^  titles  330, 
vols.  2106;  MT  titles  46,  vols.  84; 
NYP  titles  940,  vols.  6856.  Music 
scores  Br  212;  NYP  6y2.  Circulation 
3342.  Home  teaching  service  pro- 
vided within  the  city  by  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Serves  readers 
within  the  state. 

^Missouri.  St.  Louis :  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.  B13/2  titles  420,  vols. 
978;  B2  titles  no,  vols.  501;  NYP 
titles  114,  vols.  195;  ABr  titles  187, 
vols.  278.  Circulation  7,110.  Home 
teaching  service  provided  by  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Circulates  books  in  clear  type  'if or 
school    children   with   defective   sight. 

*New  York.  Albany:  New  York 
State  Library.  Bi^4  titles  903,  vols. 
2,471 ;  B2  titles  1,358,  vols.  3,237;  MT 
titles  584,  vols.  1,861;  NYP  titles  2,- 
323,  vols.  4,637;  ABr  titles  1,048,  vols. 
1,750.  Music  scores  Br  683,  NYP 
L795-  Circulation  23,059.  Home 
teaching  service  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

*New  York  City.  The  New  York 
Public  Library.  Bi^  titles  771,  vols. 
3,679;  B2  titles  1,261,  vols.  4,594;  MT 
titles  652,  vols.  3,959;  NYP  titles 
1 170,  vols.  2,283;  ABr  titles  695,  vols. 
1,662.     Music  scores  Br  2,869,  NYP 
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1,776.  Circulation  38,662.  Home 
teaching  service  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission,  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charity,  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home.  Serves 
readers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut ;  supplementary  service 
to  readers  in  all  sections. 

*Ohio.  Cincinnati :  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary Society  for  the  Blind.  Bi^ 
titles  6ji>,  vols.  1,486;  B2  titles  7,  vols. 
40;  MT  titles  509,  vols.  760;  NYP 
titles  2,660,  vols.  3,004;  ABr  titles 
57,  vols.  94;  Music  scores  Br  30, 
NYP  175.  Circulation  6,495.  Home 
teaching  service  provided  by  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Cleveland :  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary. Biy2  titles  410,  vols.  865;  B2 
titles  399,  vols.  697;  MT  titles  286, 
vols.  422 ;  NYP  titles  302,  vols.  509 ; 
ABr  titles  284,  vols.  476.  Circulation 
11,113. 

Youngstown :  Youngstown  Public 
Library.  Bil/2  titles  98,  vols.  148; 
MT  titles  116,  vols.  152;  NYP  titles 
29,  vols.  2>7-  Home  teaching  service 
provided  by  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Use  Boy  Scout  ser- 
vice in  the  delivery  and  return  of 
books.  Serves  city  and  suburban 
readers. 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  City :  Okla- 
homa Library  Commission.  Bi^ 
titles  365,  vols.  865;  B2  titles  41,  vols. 
146;  NYP  titles  1,  vols.  1.  Circulation 
445.  Home  teaching  service  provided 
by  the  Commission  of  Adult  Blind. 
Serves  readers  within  state ;  also  inter- 
library  loans. 

Oregon.     Portland.     Portland  Pub- 


lic Library.  Collection  consists  of 
165  titles  or  799  volumes.  Circulation 
from  November,  1925,  to  July,  1926, 
was  204. 

Pennsylvania.  Overbrook :  Library 
of  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Bi^  titles 
232,  vols.  4,456;  B2  titles  35,  vols.  153  ; 
ABr  titles  325,  vols.  15,101.  Music 
scores  Br  1,600.     Circulation  3,435. 

*Philadelphia :  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia.  Bi^  vols.  529;  B2  vols. 
424;  MT  vols.  5,251 ;  NYP  vols.  573; 
ABr  vols.  1,321.  Circulation  37,700. 
Home  teaching  service  provided  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind. 

^Pittsburgh  :  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh.  Bi^  titles  457,  vols. 
1,141;  B2  titles  118,  vols.  424;  MT 
titles  538,  vols.  1,930;  NYP  titles  227, 
vols.  759;  ABr  titles  628,  vols.  1,347. 
Music  scores  Br  31.  Circulation  10,- 
840.  Home  teaching  service  provided 
by  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety. Serves  readers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  occasionally  outside 
the  state. 

Texas.  Austin :  Texas  State  Li- 
brary. Biy2  titles  201 ;  MT  titles  230; 
NYP  titles  455.    Circulation  1,236. 

Washington.  Seattle :  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Library.  Bi^2  titles  179,  vols.  296; 
B2  titles  97,  vols.  189;  MT  titles  86, 
vols.  315;  NYP  titles  327,  vols.  496; 
ABr  titles  199,  vols.  350.  Circulation 
3,352.  Home  teaching  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Seattle,  and  the  Eastern  Washington 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Spokane. 

^Canada.  Toronto :  Library  and 
Publishing  Department,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.  BiT/2 
titles  382,  vols.  991  ;  B2  titles  1,099, 
vols.  6,080;  MT  titles  346,  vols.  1,144; 
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NYP  titles  585,  vols.  2,774.  Music 
scores  Br  641,  NYP  1,150.  Circula- 
tion 18,375.  Embossed  catalog  avail- 
able. Home  teaching  service  provided 
by  the  Canadian  National  'Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Serves  readers  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  readers 
in  the  United  States  for  special  ma- 
terial. 

*Asterisks  indicate  libraries  having 
an  annual  circulation  of  over  5,000. 

For  purposes  of  this  report  foreign 

texts  in  Braille  and  English  texts  in 

Grades  one  and  three  are  included  in 

Grade  2. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite, 

Chairman 

American   Library   Association 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

Library   Service   for  the   Blind 

From  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  of 
November,  1926 
In  order  to  promote  better  library 
service  to  all  sections  of  the  country 
the  Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation is  sending  out  the  following 
information  to  readers  and  asking  for 
their  cooperation  in  using  the  libraries 
intelligently.  As  reading  matter  is 
sent  free  by  mail  and  as  practically 
all  libraries  are  perfectly  willing  to 
send  their  books  when  needed  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  a  rather  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  library  resources 
has  come  about.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  curtailing  the  privileges  of 
readers  by  insisting  that  they  depend 
altogether  upon  their  nearest  collec- 
tions but  the  Committee  asks  that  they 
become  familiar  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  location  and  resources  of  the 
libraries  and  that  they  use  the  collec- 
tion  nearest  to   them   when   possible. 


When  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  be- 
yond their  home  library  they  should 
try  the  next  nearest  library  for  the 
books  desired.  The  service  will  be 
improved  if  when  writing  to  any  dis- 
tance for  reading  matter  readers  will 
explain  that  they  have  tried  all  nearer 
sources. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  new  books  in  Grade  ij^  (with  the 
exception  of  textbooks)  are  announced 
in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  and  that  by 
saving  these  lists  readers  may  acquire 
a  complete  catalogue  in  Grade  ij^. 
Catalogues  in  the  Moon  type  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  some  of  the 
libraries  and  catalogues  in  ordinary 
print  are  supplied  by  nearly  every 
library.  Large  collections  of  Braille 
music  are  owned  by  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  the  California  State 
Library,  Sacramento,  California,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Michigan  Free  Lending  Library, 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  Large  collections 
of  New  York  Point  music  are  owned 
by  the  New  York  State  Library, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  The  N  e  w 
York  Public  Library,  New  York  City. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  libraries  ar- 
ranged by  states,  and  with  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  book  stock 
of  each,  has  been  prepared  to  help 
readers.  (The  list  is  omitted  here  as 
it  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Ziegler  Magazine). 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite, 

Chairman 

American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

October  7,  1926. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 

and 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION'S 

Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

Compiled  by 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 
The   New   York   Public  Library,   New   York   City 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a- 
half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,   1926. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

A.P.H.     American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
C.P.H.     Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio. 
H.C.S.     Hadley  Correspondence  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
H.M.P.     Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*BOOKS   AVAILABLE   DECEMBER,   1926 

Bennett,  Charles  Edwin.  New  Latin  grammar.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  cl918.) 
Vols.  1-5.     $21.50.     To  be  completed  in  six  volumes.     A.P.H. 

Brant,  Edith  Cushingx  Standard  etiquette  for  all  occasions;  what  to  do,  what  to  sav, 
what  to  wear.    (N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Sears,  cl925.)     2v.     235p.     $7.05.     A.P.H. 

Brooks,  Philips.  Seeking  life,  and  other  sermons.  (N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1904.)  5v.  582p. 
$17.45.     A.P.H. 

Buchan,  John.     Huntingtower.      (N.  Y.,   Doran,   cl922.)      7v.     403p!     $9.50.      H.M.P. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  Six  orations  (Allen  and  Greenough's  edition).  Revised  by 
J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittridge,  with  a  special  vocabularv  by  J.  B. 
Greenough.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Ginn,  cl909.)  Vols.  1-3.  $13.75.  To  be  com- 
pleted in   nine   volumes.     A.P.H. 

Curwood,  James  Oliver.  The  ancient  highway;  a  novel  of  high  hearts  and  open 
roads.  (N.  Y.,  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation,  1925.)  5v.  592p.  $17.75. 
A.P.H. 

....Kazan.      (Indianapolis,    Bobbs-Merrill,    1925.)      3v.      368p.      $11.05.      A.P.H. 

Dewey,  John.  Human  nature  and  conduct,  an  introduction  to  social  psychology. 
(N.  Y.,  Holt.  1922.)     4v.     531p.     $15.95.     A.P.H. 


Franck,  Harry  Alverson.  A  vagabond  journey  around  the  world,  a  narrative  of 
personal  experience.     (N.  Y.,  Century,  1910.)      lOv.     1277p.     $30.45.     A.P.H. 

Genung,  Tohn  Franklin,  and  Charles  Lane  Hanson.  Outlines  of  composition  and 
rhetoric.      (Bost.,    N.    Y.,    Ginn,   cl915.)      9v.     862p.     $20.00.      II.C.S. 

Grey,  Zane.  Riders  of  the  purple  sage,  a  novel.  (N.  Y.,  Harper,  1912.)  5v.  637p. 
$19.10.     A.P.H. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Alhambra.  (N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1861.)  7v.  867p.  $30.35 
A.P.H. 

Kitson,  Harry  Dexter.  How  to  use  your  mind;  a  psychology  of  study,  being  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  administration  of  supervised  study. 
(Phil.,  Lippincott,  cl916.)     2v.     255p.     $7.65.     A.P.H. 

Krehbeil,  Henry  Edward.  How  to  listen  to  music;  hints  and  suggestions  to  untaught 
lovers  of  the  art.     (N.  Y.,  Scribner,   1896.)     4v.     432p.     $12.95.     A.P.H. 

Kyne,  Peter  Bernard.  Never  the  twain  shall  meet.  (N.  Y.,  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corporation,  1923)  4v.  516p.  $15.50.  A.P.H. 

London,  Jack.  The  valley  of  the  moon.  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1913.)  9v.  1015p. 
$30.45.     A.P.H. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  Chaucer,  from  Literary  essays.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Houghton, 
cl870.)     133p.     $4.65.     A.P.H. 

Dryden,    from    Literary    essays.      (Bost.,    N.    Y.,    Houghton,    cl870.)      2v.      189p. 

$6.60.    A.P.H. 

Pope,   from    Literary    essays.      (Bost.,    N.    Y.,    Houghton,    cl870.)      lllp.      $3.90. 

A.P.H. 

....Spenser,  from  Literary  Essays.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Houghton,  cl870.)  2v.  184p. 
$6.45.     A.P.H. 

....Shakespeare  once  more,  from  Literary  essays.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Houghton,  cl870.) 
2v.     160p.     $5.60.     A.P.H. 

Macaulay,  Mrs.  Fannie  Caldwell.  The  lady  of  the  decoration,  by  Frances  Little, 
pseud.     (N.  Y.,  Century,  cl906.)      138p.     $5.52.     C.P.H. 

McGraw,  John  J.  Mv  thirty  years  in  baseball,  with  an  introduction  by  George  M. 
Cohan.     (N.  Y.,  Boni  &  Liveright,  cl923.)     4v.     429p.     $12.85.     A.P.H. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  A  voice  from  the  dark.  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1925.)  4v.  465p. 
$13.95.     A.P.H. 

Quinn,  Vernon.  Beautiful  Mexico,  its  story,  legends  and  scenic  charm.  (N.  Y., 
Stokes,  1924.)     5v.     561p.     $16.85.     A.P.H. 

Smith,  Joseph  Russel.  Commerce  and  industry.  (New  edition,  N.  Y.,  Holt,  cl925.) 
9v.     1094p.     $32.80.     A.P.H. 

Tanner,  William  Maddux.  Composition  and  rhetoric.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Ginn,  cl922.) 
Vols.  1-4.     $20.50.     To  be  completed  in  nine  volumes.     A.P.H. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Women.  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1925.)  4v.  496p. 
$14.90.     A.P.H. 

Wiggin,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  (Smith).  Susanne  and  Sue.  (Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Houghton, 
1909.)      138p.     $4.20     C.P.H. 

Williamson,  Charles  Norris,  and  Alice  Muriel  Williamson.  The  motor  maid.  (Garden 
City,  N.  Y,  Doubleday,   1910.)     3v.     403p.     $16.10.     C.P.H. 

Wilson  Woodrow.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  I  know  him,  bv  Joseph  Patrick  Tumultv. 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1921.)     9v.     1083p.     $32.50.     A.P.H. 

The  Winston  first  reader.     (Phil.,  Winston,  1918.)     55p.     $1.90.     A.P.H. 

The  Winston  primer.     (Phil.,  Winston,  1918.)     71p.     $2.15.     A.P.H. 

*The  American  Printing  House  announces  that  a  15%  discount  will  be  allowed  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  on  the  prices  of  all  its  Braille  publications  with  the  exception  of'  Braille 
music  and  of  a  few  book  titles  on  which   special   prices   have   already   been   made. 

Editor's  note: 

In  publishing  the  Booklist  of  Braille  Books  the  forms  used  by  the  American  Library  Association 
have   been   followed. 
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Information  concerning  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  their 
representatives,  may  be  found  in  the 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pub- 
lished  by   the   American   Foundation. 

Data  for  this  Directory  has  been 
compiled  to  meet  the  demand  for 
knowledge  regarding  the  Activities  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  North 
America. 

The  Directory  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  for 
$2.00  per  copy,  and  15  cents  mailing 
charges. 


M.   ANAGNOS 


"The  name  of  Michael  Anagnos  belongs  to  Greece;  the  fame 
of  him  belongs  to  the  United  States;  but  his  service  belongs 
to  humanity!" 

— Curtis  Guild,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


M.  Anagnos 


MICHAEL  ANAGNOSTOPOULOS  began  his  school- 
ing in  Epirus  where,  in  1837,  he  was  born.  The  con- 
siderable distance  he  had  to  walk  daily  for  this  developed 
the  trait  of  straightforward  persistency  which  thereafter 
characterized  him.  It  helped  him  through  the  university  at 
Athens,  where  he  became  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  French 
and  philosophy.  He  first  read  law ;  then  he  entered  upon  the 
career  of  practical  journalism.  But  he  was  too  outspoken  a 
patriot  to  succeed  in  it  there ;  so  he  was  glad  in  1867  to  become 
Greek  secretary  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  was  abroad  at  the  time, 
distributing  relief  to  the  Cretan  refugees.  Indeed,  he  accom- 
panied the  Doctor  back  to  Boston,"  married  his  eldest 
daughter,  became  his  loyal  understudy  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  upon  his  death  in   1876  succeeded  him  as  director. 

It  is  the  law  of  influence  that  an  admiring  associate  of 
another  tends  to  grow  like  that  other.  Mr.  Anagnos — for  his 
American  friends  had  thus  clipped  his  name — therefore  be- 
came a  follower  of  Dr.  Howe's  policies.  Standing  stanchly 
for  the  Boston  line  type,  Dr.  Howe's  creation,  he  founded 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  for  the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  books  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  blind  people  and  with 
its  growing  income  both  embossed  a  fine  library  and  bought 
his  collection  of  historical  literature  on  blindness  and  the 
blind  and  his  museum  of  specimens  for  object  teaching. 

Discovering  thar  local  friends  of  his  cause  would  rally  to 
his  call,  he  began  in  the  1880's  a  separate  foundation  for 
"little  blind  children,"  housing  it,  according  to  Dr.  Howe's 
ideal,  by  family  groups.  This  kindergarten  is  perhaps  his 
chief  monument.  He  labored  assiduously  for  it  during  his 
last  twenty-five  years — writing,  speaking,  begging.  And  he 
lived  to  see  its  endowment  exceed  one  million  dollars. - 
Eventually  its  income  exceeded  its  necessary  expenses  as  a 
lower  school  Of  120  children,  a  fact  which  has  never  been  true 
of  the  parent  institution,  or  upper  school  of  160  pupils.  Indeed, 
it  was  because  the  kindergarten  could  share  the  initial  cost, 
and  would  continue  to  share  the  conduct,  of  the  new  plant  at 
Watertown  that  the  whole  institution  was  enabled  in  1912  to 
move  to  that  site. 

Mr.  Anagnos  gave  himself  devotedly  to  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  cause  of  blind  people.  He  was  a  profound  and  pro- 
gressive student  and  educator,  reading  widely  and  writing 
voluminously.  But,  like  Garrison,  he  would  not  equivocate 
— he  would  not  excuse — he  would  not  retreat  a  single  inch — 
and  he  would  be  heard.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  his  com- 
munity. When  in  1906  it  was  learned  that  he  had  died  in  far- 
off  Roumania,  there  was  mourning  throughout  Boston.  A 
great  public  funeral  was  called  for  and  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  in  his  memory.  November  7,  his  birthday,  is  cele- 
brated by  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  every  year  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  order  that  they  may  know  something 
about  him  and  may  be  reminded  of  the  debt  they  owe  their 
great  Founder. 

Edward  E.  Allen 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual   Meeting   of   Trustees 

Pursuant  to  written  notice  as  required 
in  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November, 
30th,  1926,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Foundation,  125  East 
46th   Street,  New  York  City. 

Present'-  M.  C.  Migel,  President; 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice-President; 
H.  R.  Latimer;  George  Meyer;  E.  E. 
Bramlette;  Mary  V.  Hun;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Knowles  Gage ;  William  Fellowes 
Morgan. 

There  were  also  present :-  Directors, 
Charles  Hayes,  R.  B.  Irwin,  and 
Anna  L.  Beeson,  Financial  Secretary. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:30  A.  M.  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Migel. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burritt,  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin 
was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
held  October  30th,  1925,  were  ap- 
proved as  mailed  to  the  Trustees. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Morgan,  sec- 
onded by  Miss  Hun,  and  unanimously 
carried  that  the  present  officers  be 
re-elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:-  M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Pru- 
dence Sherwin,  Vice-President;  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Secretary;  H.  H.  White, 
Treasurer. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  sec- 
onded, and  carried,  the  following 
Trustees  were  unanimously  re-elected 
to    serve    the    ensuing    year,    as    the 


Executive  Committee:-  M.  C.  Migel; 
Prudence  Sherwin;  O.  H.  Burritt; 
H.  H.  White;  H.  R.  Latimer. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  carried,  it  was  Resolved,  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
be  notified  of  all  Executive  Committee 
meetings,  and  be  invited  to  be  present 
if  possible. 

The  Resolution  on  the  administration 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Fund,  as  follows, 
was  presented  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  accepted  by  it,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  its  annual  meeting :- 

"Whereas,  in  December,  1924,  the 
Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund 
Campaign  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  inaugur- 
ated and  an  amount  in  excess  of  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  ($200,000)  Dol- 
lars has  been  collected  toward  such 
Fund,   and, 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  in 
such  Fund  or  any  other  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Foundation  be  def- 
initely stated  and  the  method  of  its 
administration  be  provided  for, 
Now   therefore   be  it  resolved, 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Flelen  Keller 
Endowment  Fund  shall  be  to  create 
an  Endowment  of  Two  Million 
($2,000,000)  Dollars  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  the 
income  thereof  to  be  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Foundation  and,  less 
proper  charges  and  expenses,  to  be 
annually  devoted  to  the  general  pur- 
pose  of  the   Foundation. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Endowment  Fund  or  any  other  En- 
dowment Fund  of  the  Foundation, 
shall  be  managed  by  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  five  (5),  to  consist  of  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  three  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Finance  Committee  shall  be  filled 
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by  the  President  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

3.  The  monies  received  on  account 
of  principal  shall  be  separately  de- 
posited in  such  depository  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  its  Executive 
Committee  may  authorize  and  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  except  upon  the 
signatures  of  two  persons  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  shall 
be  separately  invested  from  time  to 
time  in  such  security  or  securities  as 
the  Finance  Committee  may  author- 
ize. 

4.  The  principal  shall  be  invested 
in  any  securities  in  which  savings 
banks  or  trustees  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
or  Massachusetts  are  authorized  to 
invest;  provided,  however,  that  up  to 
the  time  that  the  principal  of  said 
Fund  shall  exceed  $500,000,  not  more 
than  $50,000  of  such  principal  shall 
be  invested  in  securities  of  any  one 
company,  corporation  or  individual, 
except  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  any  State  or 
Municipality  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  after  the  principal  of  said 
Fund  shall  exceed  $500,000,  not  more 
than  ten  (10%)  percent,  of  such  prin- 
cipal at  the  time  of  any  investment, 
shall  be  invested  in  securities  of  any 
one  company,  corporation  or  individual, 
except  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  of  any  State 
or  Municipality  of  the  United  States; 
said  securities  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  trustees  and  to  verification 
by  them  or  the  auditors  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

5.  The  income  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Endowment  Fund  or  of  any  other 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  Foundation, 
shall  become  available  immediately 
upon  its  receipt  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  Foundation  and  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  general  funds  of 
the  Foundation. 

6.  Any  gain  or  loss  from  sale  or  re- 
demption of  securities  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  gain  or  loss  of  principal  and 
no  amortization  of  premium  or  dis- 
count on  securities  shall  be  required 
to  be  applied  to  income. 

7.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Board  that 
the  principal  constituting  the  Helen 
Keller     Endowment     Fund     or     any 


other  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  remain  intact.  Subject, 
however,  to  the  discretion  of  present 
or  future  Boards  under  conditions 
which  may  hereinafter  exist,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
Board  then  holding  office  and  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  devote  all  or  any  part  of 
the  principal  to  any  purpose  within 
the  scope  of  the  Foundation  as  au- 
thorized by  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  such  action,  however,  to  be 
taken  only  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
called  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  such  action  upon  at  least 
ninety   days'   written    notice." 

It  was  voted  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ratify  the  foregoing  Resolution. 
The  President  reported  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Foundation  for  the  year 
just  closed.  It  was  voted  that  his  re- 
port be  accepted  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  records  of  the  Foundation. 
In  connection  with  the  2500  Radios 
which  the  Foundation  distributed  to 
the  needy  blind  previous  to  this  year, 
and  with  the  500  additional  outfits 
now  being  made  available,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  wish  that  a  so- 
called  "Blind  Hour/'  might  be  estab- 
lished, when  the  contents  of  the  daily 
newspapers  will  be  broadcast  to  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  at  a  cer- 
tain morning  hour. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read, 
summarizing  the  income  for  the  ten 
months'  period,  ending  October  31st, 
1926.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
his  report  be  accepted  as  read,  and 
placed  on  file.    Carried. 

Mr.  Irwin  reported  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Education,  during  the  past  year.  He 
reported  the  Scholarships  awarded 
for   the    school    year    1926-1927;    the 
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tentative  offer  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  country, 
for  experimental  purposes  through 
the  Research  Department;  the  Study 
of  Vocations  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
meeting  of  prominent  placement 
workers  at  the  Foundation  headquar- 
ters, to  discuss  ways  and  means ;  the 
American  Library  Association  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  made  to  the  Foun- 
dation on  the  condition  that  it  sub- 
scribe a  like  amount,  for  an  experi- 
mental Braille  printing  plant.  Mr. 
Irwin  also  reported  on  the  printing 
of  several  pamphlets. — "Present  Sta- 
tus of  Instruction  in  Primary  Reading 
in  Residential  and  Day  School  Classes 
for  the  Blind,"  the  "Dalton  Plan"  of 
administration  of  schools  for  seeing 
children ;  a  contemplated  Manual  for 
the  use  of  teachers  of  Braille  reading ; 
and  Special  Library.  He  also  reported 
on  Surveys  in  Missouri.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  his  report  be  ac- 
cepted.   Carried. 

Mr.  Bramlette  expressed  his  desire 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
with  the  Foundation  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Experimental  Print- 
ing Plant. 

Mr.  Hayes  submitted  his  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Information,  during  the  past  year.  He 
reported  field  service  in  Nebraska;  in 
Iowa,  by  Miss  Rand;  the  Helen 
Keller  Campaign  tour,  which  the  Di- 
rector of  Information  conducted  for 
six  months.  He  further  reported 
service  rendered  in  West  Virginia  in 
filing  a  bill  to  create  a  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind;  service  in  Loui- 
siana,   especially    the    New    Orleans 


Week  for  the  Blind;  and  gave  a  ver- 
bal  report   of   the   study   of   the   blind 

at  present  being  made  in  Arizona,  by 
Miss  Rand ;  requests  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Legislatures  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana,  and  Nebraska  in 
1927.  Mr.  Hayes  reported  that  calls 
for  assistance  had  been  received  from 
the  states  of  Florida,  Vermont,  Ala- 
bama, North  and  South  Carolina.  He 
spoke  of  the  "Week  for  the  Blind,'' 
now  being  organized  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  to  take  place  in  December.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  his 
report  be  accepted.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  copies 
of  the  Directors'  reports  be  sent  to 
all  associations,  commissions,  schools, 
and  printing  houses.     Carried. 

Miss  Sherwin  read  the  digest  of  busi- 
ness transacted  throughout  the  year 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  trus- 
tees ratify  and  approve  all  acts  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion, for  the  year  just  closed.  Carried. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  in 
the  future,  the  Secretary  mail  a  di- 
gest of  the  business  transacted  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  all  members  of  the 
Board,  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Carried. 

It  was  voted  to  leave  to  Mr.  Migel's 
discretion,  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  trustees,  to  serve  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  required  in 
the  Resolution  for  the  administration 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund. 
Adjournment,    1 :30   P.   M. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Prudence  Sherwin, 
Secretary  Pro   Tern. 


President's  Report 


TO  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Annual   Meeting,   November   30, 
1926: 

Reports  made  by  your  President  at 
former  meetings  have  been  verbal, 
but  it  may  be  wiser  this  time  to  tran- 
scribe and  place  on  record  a  brief 
summary  of  our  various  activities  for 
the  past  year. 

In  informing  you  of  various  events 
that  have  transpired,  I  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  unduly  upon  reports  of  our 
Directors  and  Officers,  who  will  pre- 
sent to  you  the  details  on  various 
matters ;  this  will,  therefore,  be  very 
brief  and  cursory. 

Your  Executive  Committee  have 
met  regularly  and  faithfully  at  nu- 
merous intervals,  and  have  given 
liberally  of  their  time  to  careful  and 
serious  consideration  of  our  affairs. 

Finances.  Our  Annual  Budget 
for  1926,  as  approved  at  our  last  an- 
nual meeting,  was  $63,048.  We  have 
religiously  endeavored  to  keep  within 
this  Budget.  For  the  first  ten  months 
up  to  October  31,  this  Budget  has 
provided  for  expenditures  up  to  $49,- 
326.93,  whereas  the  sum  expended 
during  the   period   was   $44,266.67. 

Budget  for  1927.  There  will  be 
presented  to  you  for  consideration 
and  approval,  a  new  Budget  for  1927, 
passed  upon  and  approved  by  your 
Executive  Committee,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  approximately  $25,000  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  expansion 
of  our  labors. 

Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund. 
This  stands  today  at  $235,545.25.  Of 
this  sum,  $225,768.83  has  been  care- 
fully   invested    by    a    special    Finance 


Committee.  We  shall  present  to  you 
in  due  course,  for  your  approval,  a 
Resolution  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Fund. 

The  Helen  Keller  Party  addressed 
over  250,000  people  at  249  meetings 
in  123  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  has  led  the  lay  public  to 
an  understanding  of  the  blind,  their 
education,  their  rehabilitation,  their 
future. 

While  the  collection  of  this  fund  in 
comparatively  small  sums  has  entailed 
a  huge  amount  of  labor  at  consider- 
able cost,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  educational  value  of  the  cam- 
paign redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all 
such  agencies  as  schools,  associations, 
commissions,  and  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  country,  in  general.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  calculate  what  pro- 
portion of  this  expense  should  be 
fairly  charged  to  the  collection  of 
this  fund. 

We  have  received  numerous  letters 
of  commendation  from  Associations 
and  Commissions,  telling  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  visits  made  in  their 
localities  by  the  Keller  Party. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
expressed  a  wish  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  devote  their  time  to  literary  labors, 
— the  writing  of  the  Life  of  Helen 
Keller — so  that  we  shall  be  deprived 
for  the  most  part  of  their  invaluable 
assistance  for  the  coming  year. 

They  hope,  however,  after  this  year, 
to  resume  their  active  labors  for  the 
Foundation.  Presumably,  therefore, 
our  Endowment  Fund  will  be  at  a 
standstill  for  a  period,  although  it  is 
our  hope  that  other  means  and  meas- 
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ures  may  be  found  for  increasing  the 
Fund. 

Working  Directors.  Being  in 
very  close  contact  with  both  our  ac- 
tive working  Directors  and  having 
carefully  followed  their  labors  through- 
out the  year,  I  believe  the  Foundation 
has  been  well  served  by  these  two  men 
— one  a  man  of  enthusiasm,  vitality 
and  energy,  has  geographically  covered 
a  good  part  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  the  time  with  the  Helen 
Keller  Party,  and  at  other  times  pre- 
paring surveys  and  carrying  on  in 
various  states  labors  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  other,  a  man  of  analytical  mind, 
well  balanced  and  thorough  master  of 
blind  problems — has  labored  industri- 
ously and  indefatigably  in  advancing 
the  labors  of  the  Foundation  in  Re- 
search and  in  the  Educational  field. 

As  to  some  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  to  be  undertaken,  a  full 
report  of  which  will  be  submitted  to 
you  by  our  Directors,  we  might  touch 
briefly   upon   the   following — 

Radios.  Although  we  were  in- 
strumental in  presenting  2,500  radios 
to  the  needy  blind  previous  to  this 
year,  we  are  now  distributing  500 
additional  outfits. 

We  have  in  mind  the  establishment 
of  a  so-called  "Blind  Hour"  when  the 
contents  of  daily  newspapers  will  be 
broadcast  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  at  a  certain  morning  hour.  This 
is  not  visionary.  We  believe  it  can 
be  easily  accomplished  as  soon  as 
sufficient  radios  have  been  distributed 
to  our  blind  friends. 

Scholarships.  Last  year  we  ar- 
ranged for  five  scholarships,  for  edu- 
cational  and    vocational   training, 


throughout  the  United  States.  The 
recipients  of  these  awards  have  made 
good,  as  you  will  be  informed  by  our 
Director,  and  iwe  are  planning  for 
ten  scholarships  during  the  coming 
year. 

Curricula  of  Schools.  The  Re- 
search work  in  our  various  schools 
for  the  blind  has  made  good  progress. 
Our  Director  of  this  particular  work, 
however,  feels  that  if  the  entire  facil- 
ities of  a  good  school  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Foundation,  re- 
search work  would  progress  much 
more  rapidly. 

We  have  in  mind  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
schools  for  the  blind,  in  the  United 
States,  whereby  their  entire  primary 
department  would  be  continuously  ac- 
cessible to  us.  This  would  seem  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  continuous 
research  and  full  details  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  in  due  course  by  our 
Director. 

Vocational  Placement  Bureau.  A 
study  of  the  question  of  the  blind 
earning  their  own  livelihood  as  far 
as  possible,  and  positions  best  adapted 
to  the  blind,  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Foundation.  Recently,  twelve 
placement  agents  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  attended  a  meeting  at 
the  Foundation  to  discuss  ways  in 
which  the  study  might  result  in  the 
greatest  service  to  local  organizations 
for  the  blind,  and  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  first  steps  in  such  a 
study. 

It  is  our  plan  that  when  sufficient 
data  has  been  secured  someone  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  placement  work 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Foundation, 
to   assist   local   organizations    for  the 
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blind  in  the  solution  of  their  employ- 
ment problems. 

Experimental  Printing  Plant.  As 
you  undoubtedly  know,  the  few  print- 
ing plants  for  embossed  literature 
throughout  the  United  States  are 
almost  all  fully  occupied  in  printing 
Braille  books.  Few  have  sufficient 
time  or  means  to  devote  much  study 
to  the  various  problems  connected 
with  Braille  printing  and  stereotyping, 
which  all  agree  is  susceptible  to  vast 
improvement. 

The  value  of  two-side  printing, 
with  its  tremendous  economy  in  space 
as  well  as  cost,  which  has  been  so 
strongly  urged  by  our  Foundation  in 
the  past,  is  being  accepted  in  principle 
by  all  the  various  printing  houses, 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  the  greater  part  of  Braille 
printing  will  be  on  two  sides  of  the 
embossed  page. 

To  simplify  the  adoption  of  this 
improvement  and  to  solve  other  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen,  experiments 
must  be  continuously  conducted  in 
stereotyping,  printing,  etc.  We  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  American 
Library  Association  in  this  work,  and 
they  have  agreed  for  the  year  1927, 
to  join  with  the  American  Foundation 
in  the  establishment  of  an  experimen- 
tal printing  plant.  They  have  offered 
to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $10,000  for 
this  purpose,  on  condition  that  we 
subscribe  an  equal  amount.  T  h  i  s 
matter  will  be  duly  presented  to  you 
by  our  Director  for  discussion. 

Calls  for  Assistance.  A  great 
many  communities,  we  find,  are  seek- 
ing ways  of  improving  their  work 
for  the  blind,  and  we  are  being  con- 


tinually called  upon  for  advice  and 
assistance  as  to  procedure,  based  upon 
our  experience. 

Our  Directors  have  visited  various 
states  in  response  to  appeals  for 
counsel  and  assistance,  and  we  have 
received  letters  of  enthusiastic  com- 
mendation from  many  Government 
Executives, —  Association  officials, 
State   Commissions,  etc. 

Memorial  Books.  We  have 
printed  and  distributed  from  special 
funds  38,384  pages  of  Braille  books. 

Directory.  The  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Information  has  completed 
a  remarkably  fine  Directory  of  Work 
for  the  Blind,  for  which  there  has 
been  an  urgent  need. 

Other  Publications.  We  have 
published  a  number  of  special  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  throughout  the  year, 
as  well  as  carrying  on  regularly  the 
publication  of  the  Outlook,  our  offi- 
cial organ.  Educators  of  the  blind 
have  been  especially  interested  in  our 
Monograph  on,  ''Present  Status  of 
Instruction  in  Primary  Reading  in 
Residential  and  Day  School  Classes 
for  the  Blind,"  and  our  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  operation  of  the  "Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind." 

In  all  our  undertakings  we  have 
been  guided  by  an  earnest  purpose 
to  avoid  as  far  as  humanly  possible, 
duplication  of  wrork  now  being  done 
by  any  other  agency  or  society,  and 
we  believe  that  in  all  its  activities, 
the  Foundation  is  meeting  or  plan- 
ning to  meet  a  need  that  has  been 
long  unfilled. 

M.  C.  Migel 
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Experimental  Braille  Printing 
Shop  Opened 

January  1st  there  was  opened  at 
250  West  54th  Street,  New  York- 
City,  an  experimental  Braille  printing 
shop.  This  shop  has  taken  over  a 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
plant  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine. It  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation. It  will  be  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Re- 
search of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  three  managers  of  Braille 
publishing  houses.  The  American 
Library  Association  members  of  the 
committee  are  Miss  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite,  Librarian  Department  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City ;  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Cir- 
culating Manager  of  the  New  York- 
Public  Library,  New  York  City;  and 
James  I.  Wyer,  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  Albany,  New 
York.  The  Braille  publishing  mem- 
bers are  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Manager  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville;  F.  C.  Bryan,  Man- 
ager of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
Boston;  and  W.  G.  Holmes,  Manager 
of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City.  The  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, through  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  is  paying  half  of 
the  cost  of  operating  this  shop  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
meeting  the  rest  of  the  expense. 

The  first  problems  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  shop  are  the  perfec- 


tion ot  the  process  of  making  inter- 
point  Braille  books  and  the  adapta- 
tion to  American  needs  of  the  Ciarin 
process  for  duplicating  hand  tran- 
scribed Braille. 

The  readers  of  the  Outlook  will  re- 
call that  shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Foundation  a  study  was  under- 
taken to  determine  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  and  bulk  of 
Braille  books.  A  series  of  tests  were 
made  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  publishing  Braille  books  by  the 
interpoint  method  —  embossing  them 
upon  both  sides  of  the  page  instead 
of  on  one  side  of  the  page  as  has 
been  the  practice  among  American 
Braille  publishing  concerns.  These 
tests  indicated  that  interpoint  books 
were  as  easily  read  by  the  average 
adult  reader  as  is  one  side  printing. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  by  em- 
bossing on  both  sides  of  the  page 
the  weight  of  the  book  was  materially 
reduced  and  the  bulk  was  cut  thirty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent.  This  method 
of  printing'  reduces  the  amount  of 
paper  required  by  nearly  one-half  and 
in  books  running  into  several  volumes 
the  number  of  bindings  required  is 
reduced  by  at  least   one-third. 

An  investigation  was  made  of 
Braille  publishing  methods  in  Europe 
where  two  side  printing  has  been  in 
vogue  for  years.  For  certain  reasons 
it  did  not  seem  practical  to  adopt  the 
European  method  without  some  mod- 
ification. 

In  the  study  carried  on  by  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  it  has  had 
the     generous     cooperation     of     the 
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American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  Boston,  and  of  the 
Universal  Braille  Press  in  Los  An- 
geles. In  these  plants  experiments  in 
two  side  printing  have  been  conducted 
so  far  as  their  production  require- 
ments would  permit.  There  are  still, 
however,  many  problems  to  be  solved 
before  this  method  of  printing  can  be 
adopted  generally  by  the  large  and 
small  Braille  printing  shops  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  investigations 
of  the  Foundation  in  this  field  pro- 
gressed it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  there  was  need  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  development  of  new  methods 
and  of  improved  machinery  for  use 
in  Braille  publishing  houses.  It  was 
most  gratifying,  therefore,  to  every 
one  interested  in  Braille  publishing 
when  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
joined  forces  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  this 
experimental  shop  financially  possible. 
In  this  shop  just  enough  publishing 
will  be  done  to  thoroughly  test  out 
results  of  experimentation  so  that 
when  suggestions  are  passed  on  to 
the  Braille  printing  houses  of  the 
country  they  may  be  adopted  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  not  imma- 
ture ideas.  While  such  experimental 
work  is  necessarily  slow,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  some  valuable  results  will 
be  obtained  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  this  shop. 

Study  of  Occupations  for 
the  Blind 

The  Occupational  Study  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  now  well 


under  way,  with  eighteen  Commis- 
sions, Associations,  and  Local  Agen- 
cies actively  cooperating  and  others 
expected  to  join  in. 

The  study  is  taking  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  jobs  held  by  the  blind 
and  of  independent  occupations  held 
by  them.  Each  participating  organi- 
zation reports  on  the  blind  persons 
within  its  territory  who  are  employed 
in  competition  with  the  seeing  and 
includes  those  who  have  established 
themselves  independently  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
reporting  organization  in  getting  a 
start.  In  addition  to  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  blind 
persons  the  reports  contain  informa- 
tion on  such  salient  points  as  the  age 
of  blind  person  at  time  of  entering 
upon  the  job,  the  age  at  which  blind- 
ness occurred,  previous  occupational 
experience,  etc.  Already  a  wide  var- 
iety of  occupations  has  been  reported. 

The  data  thus  secured  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  classified  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  results  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
workers  for  the  blind.  Names  of  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
factories  in  which  they  are  employed 
will  of  course  not  be  made  public 
except  upon  the  express  permission 
of  the  agency  reporting  them. 

Placement  agents  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
are  looking  to  the  Occupational  Study 
to  furnish  them  with  arguments  and 
concrete  facts  with  which  to  gain  the 
interest  of  employers.  They  also  ex- 
pect to  glean  new  ideas  for  individual 
placements  from  this  exchange  of  ex- 
periences. 
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The  present  study  is  confined  to 
those  employed  in  industrial  or  com- 
mercial establishments  in  competition 
with  the  seeing  and  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  independent  business  en- 
terprises or  professions.  Tt  will  be 
supplemented  later  by  additional 
study  of  the  special  workshop  and 
home-worker. 

Report  on  Arizona 

In  response  to  a  request  for  assist- 
ance, made  by  Mr.  Howard  Griffin, 
Superintendent  of  the  Arizona 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
July,  1925 — but  postponed  by  mutu- 
al consent,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  ar- 
rived in  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  pre- 
liminary conference  with  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, November  3,  1926.  Miss  Rand 
reports : 

"Arizona  is  a  young  state  of  only 
fourteen  years'  standing.  The  terri- 
tory is  large  and  proportionately  the 
population  is  small  and  scattered. 

"The  tentative  program  for  organ- 
izing state-wide  work  for  the  blind 
in  Arizona,  as  carefully  considered 
and  mapped  out  at  desk  in  Founda- 
tion office  prior  to  going  to  Arizona, 
was  found  on  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  to  be  impracticable. 
This  is  another  concrete  illustration 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  plan  a 
working  program  without  visiting 
and  obtaining  first-hand  information 
as  to  the  individual  needs  of  any 
given  locality.  Although  the  same 
basic  principles  are  used  every- 
where, yet  in  each  separate  city  and 
state,  these  principles  must  be  modi- 
fied, altered,  and  adapted  to  fit  the 
particular      geographical       require- 


ments and  personalities  of  the  place. 
Communities,  cities,  and  states  are 
individual  and  differ  in  approach 
the  same  as  does  one  person  from 
another.  After  all,  the  Foundation 
must  give  the  community  what  it 
needs — what  it  is  able  and  willing 
to  assimilate  and  to  support. 

"In  the  first  conference  with  Mr. 
Griffin,  he  made  very  clear  the  defi- 
nite way  in  which  the  Foundation 
could  be  of  help  to  him.  Because 
of  his  residence  in  Arizona,  and  his 
understanding  of  conditions,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  emphasis  on  con- 
structive state  work  for  the  blind 
should  begin  with  the  building  up 
and  growth  of  the  State  School  for 
blind  youth,  and  later  the  work  to 
expand  and  broaden  out  to  include 
adults. 

"Publicity  and  educational  work- 
was  the  immediate  and  imperative 
need,  and  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
leading  eventually  to  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  work  for  the  blind, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

"Time  was  short  and  need  press- 
ing. The  Foundation,  through  its 
representative,  undertook  to  supply 
service  by  travelling  through  certain 
cities  including  Tucson,  Superior, 
Globe,  Prescott,  Williams,  Flagstaff, 
Clifton,  Morenci,  Saflord.  (Jerome 
was  arranged  to  be  handled  through 
Prescott  representative,  and  Met- 
calf,  through  Morenci  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  School  Nurse). 

"Results  proved  that  the  education- 
al and  publicity  program  was  abso- 
lutely needed.  The  following  types 
of  people  were  approached  : — Wel- 
fare organizations,  Red  Cross,  Com- 
munity     Nurses,       School      Nurses, 
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Postmaster,  Optometrist,  City 
Board  of  Health  Physician,  County 
Board  of  Health  Physician,  Truant 
Officer,  Probation  Officer,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Names 
and  addresses  of  these  people  were 
noted  together  with  those  of  blind 
children,  and  adults,  and  given  in 
report  to  Mr.  Griffin. 

"In  some  instances,  it  was  found 
that  the  person  addressed  had  not 
previously  known  that  there  was  a 
state  school  for  the  blind,  or  what, 
if  anything,  could  be  done  for  the 
assistance  of  adult  blind.  Others 
had  simply  filed  literature  sent  them, 
without  taking  any  active  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  blind.  But  when 
actually  visited,  and  made  to  rea- 
lize the  problem,  they  then  agreed 
to  help  advance  the  cause.  Thus 
the  wheels  were  set  in  motion 
through  a  better  understanding  of 
what  could  and  should  be  done  for 
those  without  sight. 

"Appreciation  was  universally  ex- 
pressed by  local  people  everywhere 
to  the  Foundation  representative  for 
the  interest  shown  in  the  State  by 
the  national  organization.  The  first 
steps  have  been  taken  and  well  re- 
ceived, leading  to  future  progressive 
developments." 

Proposed  Legislation  in  Vermont 

Last  year  when  the  Helen  Keller 
Party  held  Foundation  meetings  in 
St.  Albans,  Burlington,  Montpelier, 
Barre,  and  Rutland,  many  blind  peo- 
ple attended  these  meetings  and 
urged  the  Foundation  to  take  steps 
to  organize  state  work  for  the  blind 
in  Vermont. 


Because  this  need  was  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Foundation,  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation went  to  Vermont  in  January. 
Conferences  were  held  with  the 
Governor,  John  E.  Weeks;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  William 
H.  Dyer;  and  Senator  Gaylord  N. 
Baldwin,  member  of  the  Committee 
on  State  Insitutions  and  Educa- 
tional Institutions,  relative  to  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  blind  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

The  Director  of  Information  spoke 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  had  a  special  confer- 
ence with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  Director  was  able  to 
see  individual  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  each  case  genuine 
interest  was  manifested  in  this  Act 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many 
members  of  the  General  Court  at- 
tended the  Helen  Keller  meetings 
last  year  and  were  unusually  im- 
pressed. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  that 
a  bill  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  to  maintain  a  de- 
partment for  the  blind  and  to  make 
provision  in  its  budget  to  cover  this 
work,  be  introduced  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  this  year,  by  Senator 
Gaylord  N.  Baldwin,  of  Chittendon 
County.  This  bill  was  drafted  by 
the  Director. 

Week  for  the  Blind  in 
New  Jersey 

In    December,    1926,    an    Educa- 
tional Week  for  the  Blind  was  in- 
troduced in  Paterson,   New  Jersey, 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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THE  results  of  placement  work 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  ben- 
efit to  the  organization  conduct- 
ing work  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  benefit  arises  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  opportu- 
nity to  include  factory  work  and 
stand-keeping,  which  afford  employ- 
ment for  many  blind  people  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  a  sub- 
sidized workshop.  It  also  brings  the 
organization  to  the  attention  of  many 
practical  business  men,  who  realize 
that  the  best  work  of  such  an  organi- 
zation is  profitable  employment  of  the 
blind  individuals,  rather  jthan  pen- 
sions. A  successful  placement  cam- 
paign gives  the  blind  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  factories  in  normal  sur- 
roundings, rather  than  in  a  factory 
conducted  solely  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  enables  them  to  earn  the  regular 
wages  received  by  their  seeing  broth- 
ers doing  the  same  work. 

In  order  that  a  placement  program 
should  succeed  it  is  necessary  that 
the  organization  and  the  blind  them- 
selves work  in  hearty  cooperation.  It 
is  a  good  plan  for  the  organization 
for  the  blind  to  consider  the  ambi- 
tions, as  well  as  the  capabilities,  of  the 
man  to  be  placed  and  then  decide  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  some  job  suit- 
able for  him.  The  blind  person  must 
realize  that  the  jobs  he  can  do  suc- 
cessfully in  the  average  factory  are 
very  limited  and  should  endeavor  to 
adapt  himself  though  it  has  some  un- 
pleasant   features.      In    seeking    jobs 


for  blind  men  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  subsidized  workshops  it  is 
important  that  the  placement  agent 
consider  carefully  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  subsi- 
dized shop  and  in  the  ordinary  fac- 
tory. In  some  cases  the  slight  increase 
in  pay  is  more  than  offset  by  the  con- 
ditions in  the  new  work  which  are 
distasteful  to  the  blind  worker.  It  is 
also  important  to  consider  the  trip 
to  and  from  the  factory  since  it  often 
may  be  too  long  and  tedious  for  one 
man  but  entirely  convenient  to  an- 
other. In  my  experience  as  a  place- 
ment agent,  I  have  found  some  jobs 
which  did  not  appeal  in  any  way  to 
our  blind  job-seekers  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  location  of  the 
factory  or  the  wages. 

I  have  found  placement  work  very 
interesting  and  though  I  sometimes 
feel  that  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  a 
factory  owner  or  manager  to  do 
things  for  us  which  I  know  he  con- 
siders impractical,  yet  I  know  that 
many  factory  owners  and  managers 
will  recognize  that  the  average  blind 
man  can  hold  his  own  along  certain 
lines  of  work.  I  have  found  that 
many  of  these  busy  men  are  willing  to 
give  of  their  time  in  order  to  find 
jobs  suitable  for  our  men. 

In  our  placement  program  we  en- 
deavor to  secure  jobs  which  are  reg- 
ular throughout  the  year  and  which 
mean  a  substantial  increase  in  pay  to 
the  blind  men  placed.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions our  men  have  been  employed 
continuously   since   the   day   they   en- 
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tered  their  new  employment  and  in 
every  case  report  that  they  have  been 
treated  with  consideration  both  by  the 
employer  and  their  fellow  employees. 

We  have  been  especially  gratified 
with  the  success  of  our  men  who  have 
been  placed  in  stands  in  various  fac- 
tories. These  men  have  demonstrated 
that  the  blind  can  operate  small  stores 
successfully  and  I  know  of  no  better 
occupation  for  a  normal  blind  man 
than  a  little  business  such  as  a  stand 
in  a  manufacturing  plant.  In  the  last 
sixteen  months  we  have  established 
six  of  these  stands.  The  last  one  is  in 
a  large  steel  plant  where  it  is  profit- 
able to  have  a  day  and  night  man. 

The  profits  derived  from  the  aver- 
age stands  provide  a  better  income 
to  our  men  than  factory  jobs  but 
involve  the  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  the  stand  in  a  business-like 
manner   and    of    making   it    of    time- 


saving  service  to  the  plant  and  a  con- 
venience to  the  employees.  The  wages 
received  from  factory  work  by  our 
men  range  from  $13.00  to  $25.50, 
averaging  about  $20.00,  while  the 
stands  show  an  average  of  $25.00  per 
week.  In  the  last  sixteen  months,  in 
addition  to  the  six  stands,  we  have 
placed  nine  men  in  factory  jobs,  which 
they  are  still  holding.  This  does  not 
include  placements  in  any  temporary 
jobs  or  any  jobs  which  were  lost  by 
the  fault  of  the  blind  man  placed. 
From  these  stands  and  factory  jobs 
during  1926  our  blind  people  received 
$12,968.00,  including  some  money  re- 
ceived from  temporary  work. 

All  facts  above  presented  are  sub- 
stantiated by  our  records,  and  data 
will  be  given  on  request  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  facts  a,s  a  means 
toward  benefitting  the  blind  people  of 
his  own  community. 


A  Letter  from  Michigan 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  William  F.  Dresden,  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  is  an  interesting  example  of 
placement  work  recently  done  in  Michigan: — 

"Dear  Mr.  Dresden: 

We  felt  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  since  your  first  visit 
with  us  in  regard  to  employment  for  the  blind  approximately  a  year  ago  we 
have  on  our  payroll  now  five  totally  blind  people  and  they  are  working  out 
to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  naturally  within  their  scope  but  at  the  same 
time  their  performance  so  far  has  been  100%.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with 
them  either  in  regard  to  their  work  or  their  getting  to  and  from  the  factory 
daily. 

The  actual  cost  to  us  in  the  work  they  perform  has  been  exactly  the 
same  as  paid  previous  to  their  employment.  We  have  made  no  effort  to 
make  a  change  in  this  direction  in  feeling  that  we  would  rather  spend  a  little 
more  money  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  employment  than  otherwise. 

We  are  now  contemplating  applying  for  one  or  two  more  blind  people 
as  we  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  them." 


The  Man  Who  Revolutionized  Marine  Lighting 

Editor's'- Note:  The  accompanying  article  concerning  the  life-  and  work  of  Dr.  Dalen  has  been  sent 
to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  by  the-  company  in  StOdkholm  of  which  he-  is  the-  I  director — Sveiiska  Antic- 
bolouct    Casaccumutator. 
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LEARLY  and  brightly  the  bea- 
con sends  its  flashes  through  the 
darkness,  flash  after  flash.  Meth- 
odical as  clockwork  the  lantern  throws 
out  its  light  rays.  Calm  and  unaffected 
by  changeable  weather,  the  beacon 
sends  out  its  warning  over  the  seas. 
Gustaf  Dalen,  of  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, the  man  who  revolutionized  mar- 
ine lighting  by  his  ingenious  inven- 
tions, has  become  a  human  light 
bringer.  But  he,  himself,  is  left  to 
live  in  blindness. 

In  the  autumn  of  19 12  while  he 
was  carrying'  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  his  associates  an  accumu- 
lator exploded.  Several  men  were 
badly  injured,  Dr.  Dalen  himself  so 
severely  that  for  a  time  he  lingered 
between  life  and  death. 

Before  he  was  fully  restored,  he 
received  the  information  that  he  had 
been  appointed  the  winner  of  the  No- 
bel prize  for  physics  "as  a  reward  for 
his  inventions  of  self-working  regu- 
lators to  be  used  in  combination  with 
gas  accumulators  for  the  illumination 
of  lighthouses   and   light-buoys." 

Gustaf  Dalen's  unbreakable  spirit- 
ual vitality  and  radiant  intelligence 
is  such  that  he  returned  to  his  work 
after  the  catastrophe  and  still  remains 
the  head  of  the  concern  he  has  cre- 
ated, and  the  development  of  which  he 
is  leading  personally.  Moreover  a 
large  amount  of  ingenious  construc- 
tions, flashlight  apparatus  for  rail- 
w  a  y  signals ;  the  new  automatic 
warning  signals  for  unguarded  rail- 
way crossings ;  road  traffic  signals  for 
automobile  traffic  order;  searchlights; 
lighthouses    for   safeguarding   of    air- 


traffic  during  night  ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  adaptations  of  the  Aga- 
system  have  emanated  from  his  labora- 
tory during  the  years  since  his  blind- 
ness conceived  by  him  and  carried  out 
under  his  control.  And  still  he  is 
working  out  new  ideas. 

His  psychical  vitality  corresponds 
to  a  physical  alertness  which  is  sur- 
prising. He  is  showing  a  great  social 
interest  and  joins  in  the  municipal 
life. 

The  Nobel  prize  for  Physics  and 
the  appointment  of  Honorary  doctor 
at  one  of  Sweden's  Universities  are 
the  foremost  marks  of  honor  be- 
stowed on  Dr  Dalen,  but  the  best 
mark  of  esteem  lies,  however,  in  his 
own  work,  which  has  become  of  in- 
valuable practical  importance. 

In    former   days   alternation   in   the 
light    characters    of    small    petroleum 
lights    were    attained,    by    means    of 
screens,    made    to    rotate    round    the 
burner   by   the   influence   of   the   heat 
from  the  flame.   For  larger  lights  of 
much  higher  light  intensity,  the  flashes 
were  obtained  by  a  clock-work  driven, 
rotating   lens    system.     Whilst   every- 
thing  was    rather  expensive   and   the 
consumption  of  fuel  considerable,  the 
lights  at  the  same  time  also  demanded 
constant     attention     and     inspection. 
Lighthouse-keepers     were     forced    to 
spend  their  hard  life  in  the   solitude 
of  the  lighthouse,  and  at  times  owing 
to    the    inaccessible    situation    of    the 
lighthouse,  it  was  even  impossible  to 
provide    the    keepers    and    light    with 
absolute  necessities. 

Then    Dr.    Dalen    came    with    his 
series    of    inventions.     He    had    sue- 
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Dr.   Gustaf   Dalen   of 
Stockholm,   Sweden, 
inventor  of  automatic 
marine  lights,  and  winner 
of  a  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics,  is  blind.     Since 
the  explosion  which 
robbed  him  of  his  sight 
he  has  perfected  many 
inventions. 


ceeded  in  taming  the  unruly  acetylene 
gas  into  an  obedient  servant,  foremost 
in  the  service  of  marine  lighting; 
firstly  by  means  of  the  flasher,  which 
gives  alternating  light  and  dark  per- 
iods produced  by  automatically  light- 
ing and  extinguishing  the  flame,  and 
secondly  through  the  medium  of  the 
sunvalve,  the  most  wonderful  of  Dr. 
Dalen's  inventions,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  which  automatically 
extinguishes  the  light  at  dawn  and 
relights  it  at  dusk.  A  light  equipped 
with  this  apparatus  could  be  placed 
at  the  most  inaccessible  places  and  be 
left  without  any  keeper  and  yet  ful- 
fill its  purpose. 

It  was  a  universal  invention,  and 
Dr.  Dalen's  reputation  spread  wide 
over  the  borders   of   his   native   land. 


His  path  to  world  renown,  however, 
was  not  without  many  thorns,  and 
even  his  first  attempt  to  come  for- 
ward in  the  field  of  invention  was  a 
disappointment. 

Born  on  a  large  country  farm  in 
the  south  of  Sweden,  he  decided  early 
in  life  to  take  over  his  father's  farm, 
and  after  finishing  his  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school  studies  he  passed 
through  a  high  school  and  a  school  of 
agriculture,  where  he  made  a  special 
study  of  dairy- farming.  When  he  sub- 
sequently took  charge  of  his  father's 
dairy,  he  observed  that  the  milk  from 
different  suppliers  varied  considerably 
in  fatness.  He  considered  this  factor 
should  form  the  basis  of  payment, 
and  he  therefore  devised  an  appara- 
tus  for  measuring  the  percentage   of 
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Lighthouse  in  Panama  which  flashes  Dr. 
Dalen's  invention.  This  automatic  light  is 
installed  in  lighthouses  all  over  the  world. 

fat.  It  functioned  so  satisfactorily  that 
he  decided  to  place  it  before  Sweden's 
then  highest  authority  on  dairy  tech- 
nique, Gustaf  de  Laval,  who  at  first 
received  him  rather  gruffly  but  by  de- 
grees became  exceedingly  interested, 
finally  producing  a  drawing  of  an  ap- 
paratus almost  identical  in  design  and 
on  which  de  Laval  had  just  taken  out 
a  patent.  That  was  the  so-called  buty- 
rometer,  which  the  young  dairy  stu- 
dent thus  had  anticipated. 

De  Laval,  who  immediately  recog- 
nized the  young  man's  unusual  tech- 
nical talent,  advised  him  to  go  through 
a  technical  school.  The  result  of  the 
visit,  therefore,  was  not  exactly  as 
contemplated,    but    young    Dalen    de- 


cided to  follow  the  advice,  and  by 
self-education  and  lessons  during  his 
free  time,  he  prepared  himself  in  a 
short  time  for  entry  into  Chalmers 
Technical  Institute  at  Gothenburg, 
where,  in  1896,  he  passed  his  final 
examination.  From  the  technical  in- 
stitute at  Gothenburg,  Dr.  Dale  n 
steered  his  course  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  went  through  the  Polytech- 
nical  Institute  at  Zurich,  gaining  the 
fundamental  knowledge  which  was 
eventually  to  carry  him  forward  to 
his  revolutionizing  inventions  and  the 
Nobel  prize. 

This  goal,  however,  was  yet  far 
distant.  In  1897  Dalen  returned  to 
Sweden  and  concerned  himself  with 
the  construction  of  a  hot-air  turbine. 
In  spite  of  the  considerable  advantages 
of  the  machine  over  others  in  use  at 
that  time,  the  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  hot-air  turbine  was  altogether  too 
low,  and  these  experiments  were  aban- 
doned after  a  few  years,  whereafter 
Dalen  was  lead  by  Destiny  to  Sven- 
ska  Karbid-och  Acetylene-Aktiebolaget 
in  Stockholm.  Here  he  came  in  con- 
tact for  the  first  time  with  acetylene 
lighting,  a  field  in  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently to  gain  his  greatest  triumphs. 

The  young  engineer's  interests  were, 
however,  very  wide.  Among  other 
things,  he  pondered  very  much  over 
the  new  problem  of  flying,  and  was 
also  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
electric  power  for  railway  purposes. 

Amongst  the  inventions  he  made 
during  the  ensuing  period  can  be 
mentioned  a  pressure  regulator  for 
gas  works,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  keep  automatically  a  constant  pres- 
sure in  the  pipe  lines.  This  construc- 
tion  is    still   used   in    Germany.     His 
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former  experience  in  dairy-work  left 
him  no  peace  and  expressed  itself, 
amongst  other  means,  in  the  invention 
of  pasteurizing  apparatus  and  a  milk- 
ing machine  which  were  purchased  by 
A.  B.  Separator. 

For  several  years,  up  and  including 
1905,  Dalen  was  employed  at  de 
Laval's  Steam  Turbine  Works,  near 
Stockholm,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  newly 
floated  company  of  A.  B.  Gas  Accumu- 
lator, formed  in  1904,  who  had  taken 
over  the  previously  mentioned  Acety- 
lenich  Karbidaktiebolaget's  patents 
and  activities.  In  this  way  he  became 
further  interested  in  acetylene  lighting, 
especially  as  the  Swedish  Lighthouse 
Board  had  just  then  introduced  this 
gas  in  a  light-buoy  for  trial  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  for  the 
flame  in  the  petroleum  lamps  of  old 
construction  was  considerable,  as  the 
flame  burned  continually,  flashes  being 
obtained  by  lenses  or  screens.  These 
screens  were  useless  for  acetylene 
light,  owing  to  the  insufficient  heat 
development  from  the  comparatively 
small  flame,  and  Dalen  therefore  be- 
gan to  contemplate  other  means  of 
obtaining  flashes,  which,  as  previously 
mentioned,  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
now  world-renowned  flashlight  ap- 
paratus. Experiments  were  com- 
menced in  1905,  and  after  several  de- 
signs had  been  worked  out,  and  a 
model  apparatus  manufactured  and 
tested,  the  flasher  was  ready  for  ex- 
ploitation in  the  Autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Its  construction  was  so  care- 
fully contrived  that  only  a  few  minor 
modifications  have  been  necessary 
since  that  time.  This  apparatus  pro- 
duced the  alternate  light  and  dark 
periods  by  lighting  and  extinguishing 


the  flame  itself.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  surprising  result  afforded  by  means 
of  this  apparatus,  it  can  be  mentioned 
that  one  litre  of  gas  can  be  divided 
by  this  flasher  into  10,000  flashes. 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  was 
the  composition  of  a  porous  mass  for 
filling  into  the  gas  cylinders  for  run- 
ning of  the  lights  required — the  so- 
called  gas  accumulators — intended  to 
prevent  all  risk  of  explosion.  As  early 
as  1896  two  French  chemists  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dissolving  acetylene  under 
pressure  and  storing  the  dissolved 
acetylene  in  steel  cylinders  filled  with 
a  porous  mass  which  formed  a  fine 
capillary  system.  Unfortunately,  the 
resistance  of  this  mass  was  not  so 
high,  as  to  render  it  unaffected  by 
blows   and    shaking,   and    the   defects 


Revolving   Light  apparatus   with 

automatic  mantle  exchanger. 

Perfected  by  Dr.  Dalen. 
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arising  in  the  mass  were  accompanied 
by  risks  of  explosion.  After  a  number 
of  experiments,  Dalen,  together  with 
an  assistant  chemist,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  better  porous  mass,  which 
made  the  accumulators  absolutely  safe 
and  indifferent  to  shaking  and  blows. 

For  lighthouse  purposes,  the  gas 
accumulator  proved  to  be  the  long- 
sought  source  of  energy,  usable  for 
every  conceivable  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  accumulators  is  simply  calcula- 
ted according  to  the  gas  consumption 
of  the  light,  and  the  facilities  for  gain- 
ing access  to  the  light.  Accumulators 
are  usually  replaced  only  once  a  year. 

When  employed  in  a  lighthouse, 
the  flasher  invented  by  Dr.  Dalen 
consumed  gas  also  during  day-time, 
when  actually  no  light  is  needed.  Dr. 
Dalen  realized  that  a  further  saving 
here  could  be  obtained,  and  the  gas  in 
the  accumulators  be  made  to  last 
longer,  which  could  greatly  increase 
the  practical  value  of  his  lighting  sys- 
tem. This  urged  Dalen  on  to  his 
greatest  invention,  the  sunvalve,  and 
if  he  were  not  world-renowned  be- 
fore, he  certainly  became  so  through 
this  invention.  Economy  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  Dr.  Dalen's 
inventive  activities.  Thus,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  economy 
effected  by  the  flasher  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  construction  of  a 
valve  for  automatically  extinguishing 
the  light  during  the  daytime,  when  so 
desired,  thereby  gaining  still  further 
economy  in  gas.  Previous  attempts 
had  been  made  to  solve  this  problem 
by  the  aid  of  Selen,  a  metal  which 
possesses  the  property  of  changing 
its  electric  conductivity  with  the  light 
intensity.  These  valves  had,  however, 
never    been    perfected.     Dr.    Dalen 


made  use  of  another  principle  when 
putting    forth   his   sunvalve. 

I  le  made  use  of  the  facts  that  light 
and  heat  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  are  the  same  kind  of  radiated 
energy,  the  only  difference  being  their 
different  w  a  v  e  lengths.  Absorbed 
light  rays  should  therefore  have  the 
same  effect  on  bodies  as  heat  rays, 
viz.,  to  cause  expansion.  He  con- 
structed a  little  apparatus  consisting 
of  four  homogeneous  metal  rods,  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  cylinder.  One  of 
these  rods  is  placed  centrally  and  sup- 
plied with  a  light-absorbing  surface. 
The  other  three  are  situated  peri- 
pherically  and  are  light-reflecting,  i  e. 
brightly  polished.  The  black  rod  with 
its  upper  part  as  well  as  the  peri- 
pherically  arranged  polished  rods  are 
connected  to  a  metal  plate,  while  the 
lower  part  is  free  and  ends  with  a 
point,  which  fits  precisely  into  a  cen- 
ter on  a  little  lever  near  turning  point, 
the  one  end  of  which  lever,  depending 
on  its  position,  opens  or  shuts  a  valve, 
which  in  its  turn  regulates  the  gas 
outlet  to  the  flashlight  apparatus. 

The  function  is  ingeniously  simple. 
When  the  lever  is  not  influenced  by 
the  black  rod,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  night, 
it  is  held  by  a  spring  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  gas  passes  freely  the 
lower  part  of  the  sunvalve  to  the 
flashlight  apparatus.  As  soon  as  day 
breaks  and  the  apparatus  is  exposed 
to  the  daylight,  the  black  rod  expands 
a  little  more  than  the  polished  ones. 
It  need  not  necessarily  be  sunshine, 
as  already  by  diffused  light  the  lever 
reacts  by  the  pressure  of  the  black 
rod.  The  precision  is  so  extraordinary 
that  the  rod  only  need  expand  16 
ten  thousand-parts  oi  a  millimetre 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  beacon. 
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Thanks  to  this  apparatus,  which 
functions  somewhat  with  the  clear- 
ness of  the  human  brain,  the  g'as  con- 
sumption for  beacons  that  burn  the 
whole  year  round,  could  be  brought 
down  to  35-40%  and  the  total  gas 
saving  is  so  large  that  a  gas  storage, 
calculated  for  a  burning  time  of  three 
weeks  for  lighting  with  open  flame 
and  fixed  light,  lasts  a  whole  year 
when  the  flash  apparatus  and  sun- 
valves,  previously  named,  are  em- 
ployed. 

Dr.  Dalen  began  soon  after  with 
the  production  of  a  suitable  incandes- 
cent light,  adapted  for  using  of  acety- 
lene. In  1909  his  endeavors  resulted 
in  the  mixing  apparatus  named  after 
him,  which  by  means  of  the  gas  pres- 
sure from  the  accumulator  automatic- 
ally pumps  air  into  the  apparatus, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  gas  in  pro- 
portionally adequate  quantities.  The 
incandescent  light  obtained  by  this 
mixing  method  known  by  the  name 
Dalenlight,  has  considerably  increased 
the  economy  by  lighting  with  acety- 
lene. 

On  the  open  coast  lights  it  had 
been  necessary  to  use  incandescent 
light  instead  of  open  flame  burners. 
The  mixer  produced  the  proper  mix- 
ture of  acetylene  and  air,  the  range 
of  the  light  received  the  desired  ex- 
tension, and  great  advantage  was 
gained  in  making  even  this  kind  of 
lighthouse  entirely  automatic.  The 
weak  point  of  a  light-installation  with 
incandescent  lamps  was,  however,  the 
delicate  incandescent  mantels.  Their 
life  period  cannot  be  predetermined. 
But  the  question  was  how  to  replace 
a  broken  mantel  without  the  aid  of 
human  power?  Dr.  Dalen  tackled  the 
problem,  and  solved  it  with  his  usual 


quickness.  He  constructed  an  auto- 
matic mantel  exchanger,  which  carried 
out    the    work. 

The  whole  of  this  lighting  system, 
which,  after  the  capital  letters  in 
Aktiebolaget  Gas  Accumulator  is 
called  the  Aga-system,  has  been  in- 
troduced all  over  the  world. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  the 
thirteen  year  old  Gustaf  Dalen,  who 
already  was  very  interested  in  me- 
chanical work.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  coffee  and  like  all  boys  very 
sleepy  in  the  mornings.  His  father 
had,  at  an  auction,  bought  an  old 
wall-clock,  the  broken  mechanism 
of  which  Gustaf  soon  understood 
how  to  repair,  but  not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  improved  it  by  turning  it 
into  an  alarm  clock  by  the  aid  of  a 
striking  device  and  a  bit  of  plate. 
He  further  combined  the  clock  with 
a  sandpaper-covered  friction  wheel, 
which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  alarm-work  began  to  strike,  spun 
round  a  couple  of  turns  and  lighted 
a  match.  This  was  fastened  to  a 
lever  which,  after  lighting  the 
match,  swung  to  a  gasoline  lamp, 
the  hood  of  which  was  lifted  away 
by  means  of  a  cord  running  over  a 
couple  of  wooden  bobbins.  Over  the 
lamp  was  placed  a  pot  with  coffee 
boiled  the  previous  night. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  when 
the  striking  mechanism  woke  the 
mechanician  it  was  consequently 
light  in  the  room  and  the  coffee  ket- 
tle was  bubbling.  In  this  boyish 
contrivance  there  was  a  foretaste  of 
the  ingenious  automatic  lighting 
system,  which  later  should  appear 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  world,  light- 
ing paths  over  the  Seas. 


An  Exhibit  of  Work  for  and  by  the  Blind 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

Chairman,   Executive   Committee,   Exhibit  of  Work  for  and   by   the    Blind, 
Sesqui- Centennial  Exhibition 


TOWARD  the  end  of  1925  as  the 
plans  for  a  Sesqui-Centennial 
International  Exposition  as- 
sumed definite  shape,  workers  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  began  to 
agitate  the  question  of  national  rep- 
resentation of  work  for  the  blind  at 
the  Exposition.  This  was  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  rep- 
resentative workers  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York  in  December,  1925, 
but  this  national  movement  received 
little  encouragement  because  of  the 
amount  of  expense  involved  and  the 
difficulty  that  government  controlled 
and  private  organizations  have  in 
appropriating  money  to  an  exhibit 
not  held  in  their  own  states. 

Pennsylvania  workers  for  the 
blind,  however,  still  felt  a  responsi- 
bility toward  having  work  for  the 
blind  represented  at  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  and,  at  their  request,  a 
conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
blind  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
called  together  in  Harrisburg  upon 
invitation  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind.  At  this  meeting  on 
March  10,  1926,  the  representatives 
of  twelve  of  the  leading  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  general  discussion,  voted  to 
pool  their  interests  and  material  and 
to  co-operate  in  putting  on  a  compre- 
hensive, worth-while  exhibit  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial.  Their  request 
that  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
loan  the  services  of  its  Executive 
Director   in   assembling   and   super- 


vising this  Exhibit  was  granted  by 
the  Council  on  March  23d. 

The  executives  of  the  following 
eight  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  formed  the  General  Com- 
mittee from  which  a  small  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  chosen : 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  Philadelphia;  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh ; 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg;  and  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark. 

All  of  the  above  organizations 
made  appropriations  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  exhibit  and 
furnished  apparatus  and  material. 
In  addition,  substantial  contribu- 
tions in  money  and  articles  were 
made  by  the  national  and  other  out- 
of-state   organizations. 

The  exhibit  of  work  for  and  by 
the  blind,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  occupied  space  14'  x  32'  in  the 
Palace  of  Education.  The  end  walls 
were  decorated  with  attractive, 
colorful  rugs  and  on  the  back  wall 
were  displayed  a  map  showing,  by 
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Exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition 


the  use  of  colored  symbols,  all  of 
the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States ;  panels  prepared  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  and 
panels  of  photographs  showing  the 
blind  at  school,  at  play,  and  em- 
ployed in  industry.  In  addition  to  a 
selected  display  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind,  the  various  appliances 
used  in  securing  an  education  were 
advantageously  placed  to  attract  the 
passer-by. 

A  moving  picture  machine  show- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
was  constantly  in  operation  in  the 
booth  and  at  stated  hours  during  the 
week  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Palace 
of    Education    a    two-thousand    foot 


film  entitled  "Light  For  All"  was 
shown  depicting  the  education  of  a 
blind  child  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Each  of  these  features  contributed 
to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  ex- 
hibit but  the  interested  observer 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  value 
of  the  exhibit  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  activities  of  the  blind  demon- 
strators who  were  at  the  booth  al- 
most continuously. . 

Representatives  of  organizations 
for  the  blind  were  in  charge  of  the 
Exhibit  each  week  during  the  period 
of  the  Exposition.  In  addition,  these 
representatives  brought  blind  peo- 
ple to  the  booth  to  demonstrate 
various  activities.  The  Committee 
is  greatly  indebted  for  this  help. 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


Graduate  School  of  Education  Nl 


A  CLASS  of  sixteen  students  of 
Nl,  the  Harvard  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  given 
for  the  sixth  time  by  the  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Education, 
sat  for  its  three-hour  written  exam- 
ination Saturday,  January  22.  Its 
official  lecturer  had  fetched  from 
Cambridge  that  morning  the  printed 
questions  for  the  seeing  members 
and  released  from  his  safe  the  same 
questions  in  braille  for  the  other 
members.  The  questions  themselves 
follow  here : 

Answer  Ten  of  the  Following  Eleven 
Questions 

1.  What  has  been  called  the  cornerstone 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
why   so? 

2.  "You  must  establish  all  the  contacts 
you  can  between  the  blind  and  the 
seeing."  Interpret  this  statement  and 
tell  how  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  affected  the  procedure  of 
our  special  schools. 

3.  Mention  four  people  prominent  in  the 
history  of  embossed  printing,  and  tell 
what   each    contributed. 

4.  Compare  the  case  of  blind  children 
with  that  of  blind  adults. 

5.  Why  are  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing emphasized  in  our  schools  for 
blind  children? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  ex- 
pression, "the  prejudice  of  the  seeing 
toward  the  blind"? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  it  misleading  to 
classify  "the  blind"  as  such? 

8.  Why  was  the  beginning  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  a  notable  period  in 
American  organized  work  for  blind 
persons? 

9.  Contrast  "occupations"  and  vocations, 
as  applied  to  people  who  can  not  see. 

10.  Comment  on  large  vs.  small  shops 
for  the  employment  of  working  blind 
adults. 

11.  Write  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  young 
adult  of  your  own  sex,  who  has  re- 
cently lost  his  eyesight  and  asks  to 
know  what  steps  he  can  take  for  his 
rehabilitation. 


The  basis  for  answering  the  above 
was  twenty-four  lectures  and  a  quiz 
and  about  384  hours  of  required 
reading.  Besides  Air.  Allen  the  lec- 
turers were :  Principal  Van  Cleve  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan  of  the  National  Red  Cross, 
Director  Bramhall  and  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Ierardi,  and  Misses  Birch- 
ard  and  Ridgeway,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind,  and 
Miss  Langworthy,  Instructor  in 
Special  Methods  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  men  students  were  the 
new  principal  of  the  boys'  school, 
one  of  his  "masters,"  two  A.B.'s 
from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  a  Gov- 
ernment student-teacher  fro  m 
Japan ;  the  women,  one  from  each 
of  these  states :  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  three  from  Massachusetts ; 
one  from  Canada;  and  two  Govern- 
ment student-teachers  from  Cuba. 

The  course  in  Special  Methods,  both 
theory  and  practice,  which  Perkins 
began  a  year  ago  and  is  now  repeat- 
ing', supplements  the  Harvard  course, 
which  may  be  considered  by  contrast 
one  in  general  method  for  background. 
Eleven  of  the  students  of  the  latter 
are  taking  it  under  Miss  Jessica  Lang- 
worthy,  who,  after  six  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  principal  instructor  here  and 
three  summer  sessions  as  an  instructor 
at  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  pioneering  in 
this  new  field.  Miss  Langworthy  and 
three  others  of  the  Perkins  staff  are 
studying  for  the  Harvard  degree  of 
Ed.M. 


Blind  Children  in  Public  Schools 


By  Frank  M.  Rich, 
Principal,  Public  School  Number  Two,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SCHOOL  Number  Two  appreciates 
the  honor  of  being  able  to  co- 
operate in  the  educational  work 
for  the  blind.  Fortunately,  Paterson 
has  been  able  in  the  past  few  years 
to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  blind  and 
partially  blind  children  within  its 
borders,  and  for  some  in  the  adjacent 
towns. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much,  what 
a  fine  thing  I  think  it  is  for  pupils 
to  be  able  to  get  special  education  at 
home,  without  having  to  pack  up  and 
go  off  to  Trenton,  or  some  other 
place  to  get  the  elementary  training 
that  a  child  ought  to  receive.  No 
better  summary  of  the  most  progres- 
sive thought  in  education  can  be 
found  than  in  the  creed  of  America's 
foremost  educator  of  today,  John 
Dewey,  who  says  :- 

"I  believe  that  all  school  life  should 
grow  out  of  home  life;  that  it  should  take 
up  and  continue  the  activities  with  which 
the  child  is  already  familiar  in  the  home. 

"I  believe  that  it  should  exhibit  these 
activities  to  the  child  and  reproduce  them 
in  such  ways  that  the  child  will  gradually 
learn  the  meaning  of  them,  and  be  cap- 
able of  his  own  part  in  relation  to  them. 

"I  believe  that  this  is  a  psychological 
necessity;  and  because  this  is  the  only 
way  of  securing  continuity  in  the  child 
grown — the  only  way  of  giving  a  back- 
ground of  past  experiences  to  the  new 
ideas  given   in   school. 

"I  believe  it  is  also  a  social  necessity 
because  the  home  is  the  form  of  social 
life  in  which  the  child  has  been  nurtured, 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  has  had 
his  moral  training.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  school  to  deepen  and  extend  his  sense 
of  values  bound  up  in  his  home  life." 

When    a    child    is    sent    away    from 

home,  he  loses  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant experiences  in  life;  the  close 
relations  with  his  family,  the  good 
natured    firmness    of    his    father,    the 


tender  patient  ministrations  of  his 
mother,  the  rivalry  and  sacrifices  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  these  con- 
stitute the  most  wholesome  and  nec- 
essary training  that  a  child  can  have. 
Especially  a  child  in  any  way  handi- 
capped needs  his  faculties  sharpened, 
and  industry  stimulated  to  an  un- 
usual degree  if  he  is  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world  in  honest  competition 
with  others  who  have  the  advantage 
of  all  their  faculties. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  teacher 
of  the  blind,  Miss  Taylor,  appreciates 
the  importance  of  letting  the  child- 
ren learn  by  experience.  Our  blind 
children  go  about  the  building  with 
very  little  assistance.  If  they  bump 
into  anything,  they  bump, — and  if 
they  fall  down,  they  fall  down,  and 
gradually  they  learn  to  handle  them- 
selves as  well  as  any  child.  They 
must  get  their  lessons  and  recite  in 
even  competition  with  other  children. 
That,  I  understand,  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
handicapped.  They  must  learn  to  suc- 
ceed on  their  merits  without  appeal 
to  sympathy  or  favoritism.  Fortun- 
ately the  law  of  compensation  ope- 
rates, and  the  loss  in  one  direction 
is  made  up,  or  more  than  made  up, 
by  special  ability  in  others.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  some  of  our  blind 
graduates  in  the  high  school  are 
honor  pupils.  When  they  get  into 
business,  they  will  be  honor  employees, 
for  their  minds  will  be  on  their  work, 
and  their  ambitions  centered  in  mak- 
ing 2X>od  with  every  talent  that  is 
left  them. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BUND 


The  blind  and  sight-saving  classes, 
organized  through  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  our  Superintendent  and 
Hoard  of  Education  in  September 
1923,  has  made  it  possible  for  all 
blind  or  partially  blind  children  in 
Paterson  to  get  an  education  through 
the  common  and  high  schools  without 
leaving   home. 

One  who  has  any  actual  experience 
in  an  institution  where  little  children 
have  matrons  instead  of  mothers, 
must  be  deeply  conscious  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  of  them  and 
the  child's  own  home.  I  know  we 
have  magnificent  asylums  managed  by 
the  kindest  of  nurses  and  teachers, 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  child- 
ren brought  up  in  an  orphan  asylum 
and  similar  institutions,  are  never 
quite  the  same  as  children  brought 
up  in  an  ordinary  home.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  a  second-rate 
home  is  better  than  the  first  class  in- 
stitution. 

In  Massachusetts  where  I  worked 
for  a  number  of  years,  all  the  state 
wards  were  placed  in  regular  homes, 
instead  of  being  committed  to  asy- 
lums. While  I  was  superintendent  on 
Cape  Cod,  I  had  the  supervision  of 
many  of  these  state  wards,  placed  with 
good,  wholesome  farmers  on  the  Cape, 
and  saw  them  steadily  change  from 
vicious  little  animals  to  attractive 
and  lovable  boys  and  girls.  These 
homes  were  nothing  unusual ;  the 
children  had  the  plainest  of  food, 
and  their  share  of  the  family  chores 
to  do.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  wealth  of  wisdom  in  Dewey's 
philosophy.  If  any  child  needs  the  ad- 
vantage of  normal  home  life  in  natural 
surroundings,  it  is  the  blind  child. 
That  is  one  of  the  outstanding  accom- 


plishments creditable  to  the  Paterson 
school  system. 

An  important  part  of  the  work 
of  these  children  is  done  in  the 
regular  classrooms.  Our  chief 
object  is  to  get  these  children  into 
contact  with  other  boys  and  girls 
blessed  with  perfect  vision,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  prepare  their  school 
work,  and  recite  just  as  well  or  better 
than  the  average  pupil.  We  have 
succeeded  to  some  extent  in  realizing 
this  ambition.  As  time  goes  on,  we 
hope  to  make  still  further  improve- 
ments. 

Much  praise  should  go  to  all  the 
teachers  in  School  No.  2  that  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  take  these 
handicapped  children  in,  run  their 
classes  on  time  so  that  they  fit  in  with 
the  schedule  of  these  special  classes, 
— make  many  little  changes  in  meth- 
ods to  allow  for  these  special  handi- 
caps, and  share  the  responsibilities 
that  we  all  have  for  the  training  of 
all  pupils. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  see 
it,  is  to  continue  our  progress  in  giv- 
ing these  children  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  possible  right  here  at  home 
until  they  are  through  the  high  school, 
then  they  will  be  old  enough  to  go 
away  to  college,  enter  business,  or 
take  up  their  life's  work  wherever 
their  fate  lies.  More  and  more,  we 
want  to  make  this  education  practical, 
make  it  fit  the  home,  and  develop  the 
character.  In  the  process,  the  by- 
product may  prove  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct itself, — I  mean  this, — what  we 
do  for  them,  will  be  outbalanced  by 
what  they  can  do  for  us,  and  what 
we  can  do  for  ourselves,  when  we 
think  and  strive,  and  sacrifice  a  little 
for  others. 


Louis  Vierne,  Famous  French    Organist, 
Visits  America 


Louis  Vierne,  blind  organist  of  Notre   Dame   Cathedral,   Paris 


LOUIS  VIERNE,  famous  French 
composer  and  Titular  Organist 
of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris, 
is  making  his  first  American  tour  this 
season. 

This  noted  French  musician  long 
ago  won  a  position  of  international 
fame,  not  only  through  the  distin- 
guished quality  of  his  performances 
as  an  organist  and  improvisateur,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  the  brilliance  of  his 
compositions.  Born  at  Poitiers, 
France,  in  1870,  he  received  his  first 
serious  musical  instruction  at  Paris 
under  the  supervision  of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  great  Cesar  Franck 
himself.  Later,  studying  with  Widor 
and  Guilmant,  he  won  the  first  organ 


prize  at  the  Conservatory  at  the  age 
of  24,  being  appointed  assistant  to 
Widor  at  St.  Sulpice,  and  becoming 
assistant  to  Guilmant  in  his  organ 
classes  at  the  Conservatory  until  the 
master's  death  in  191 1. 

In  1900  he  was  appointed  to  the 
enviable  post  of  Titular  Organist  of 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris,  a  posi- 
tion which  entitles  the  recipient  to  a 
life  tenure.  Although  forced  by  ill 
health  to  relinquish  all  musical  activ- 
ities for  some  years,  M.  Vierne  has 
recently  returned  to  his  duties  with 
health  restored  and  at  the  maturity 
of  his  powers. 

As  a  composer  Vierne  has  achieved 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Selling  Suits  to  Measure 

By  Joseph    Brake* 

Salesman    for  A.   Nash   Company 


I  WAS  born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May 
12,  1889.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  I  met  with  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  sight  in 
both  eyes.  In  my  ninth  year  I  entered 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  situ- 
ated at  Vinton,  Iowa,  where  I  mas- 
tered the  art  of  hammock  and  fly-net 
making,  broom  making,  and  piano 
tuning  and  repairing.  In  19 10  I  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  and 
left  school  to  fight  my  own  way  in 
life  as  a  piano  tuner. 

I  first  received  employment  in  the 
SchaefTer  Piano  Factory  located  at 
Kankakee,  Illinois.  Later  I  took  up 
independent  tuning  in  Dubuque  and 
vicinity.  For  twelve  years  I  followed 
piano  tuning  as  a  profession.  Then 
becoming  interested  in  the  selling 
game  I  tried  a  line  of  cigars  for  seve- 
ral months  but  with  only  moderate 
success. 

I  learned  of  the  A.  Nash  Company 
through  a  paint  salesman.  After 
three  months  of  study  of  wool,  manu- 
facturing and  weaving,  obtained  from 
local    library,    I    made   application. 

The  district  manager  finally  phoned 
me  on  one  of  his  trips  to  the  city.  I 
was  granted  an  interview.  This  in- 
terview was  somewhat  one  sided,  the 
manager  telling  me  of  all  the  things 
I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  measure, 
I  could  not  detect  cloth,  no  one  would 
have  confidence  in  the  measurements, 
I  would  not  be  able  to  call  on  the 
trade  without  a  guide,  etc. 

After  some  parley,  however,  I  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  solicit  busi- 
ness but  was  not  given  a  line  of  sam- 


ples. I  merely  got  people  interested 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  manager 
would  take  him  to  the  prospects. 
From  March  till  the  last  week  in 
July  I  was  held  down  to  this  form  of 
selling.  Then  the  manager  was  pro- 
moted to  state  manager.  He  imme- 
diately procured  a  case  for  me  and 
told  me  to  go  to  it. 

I  have  sold  over  two  thousand 
suits  and  overcoats  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  do  everything  in  connection 
with  the  work  except  that  my  corres- 
pondence is  read  to  me. 

I  use  a  tape  line  which  I  have 
marked  to  enable  me  to  determine 
measurements  down  to  an  eighth  of 
an   inch. 

I  mark  each  swatch  of  cloth  in 
New  York  point,  putting  down  only 
the  cloth  number  as  6805  to  09.  The 
sense  of  touch  helps  me  much  in 
determining  the  differences  in  weave 
and  weight  of  cloth. 

I  think  I  am  the  only  blind  person 
measuring  suits  and  overcoats  in  the 
country  and  I  am  giving  my  exper- 
ience not  so  much  because  it  is  a 
great  accomplishment,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is  so  unusual. 

I  see  no  reason  why  other  blind 
men  should  not  succeed  with  a  like 
undertaking.  Of  course  like  any  line 
of  salesmanship,  one  needs  tact,  per- 
sonality and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  line. 

When  I  decided  to  sell  clothes,  the 
tape  was  my  first  difficulty.  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  procure  one  of  the 
best  tape  measures  to  be  had,  then 
I  take  it  to  my  mother  who  sews  a 
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Without  sight,   Joseph   Brake   has   meas- 
ured customers  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand suits  and  overcoats. 


small  round  button  on  the  six  inch, 
the  eighteen  inch,  the  thirty  inch, 
etc.  marks.  A  square  button  marks 
the  feet.  Inches  and  fractions  are 
made  possible  by  stitching  across  the 
tape.  I  can  read  my  tape  as  rapidly 
and  accurately  as  one  with  sight.  But 
reading  the  tape  is  not  the  principal 
means  of  obtaining  a  perfect  fit :  it 
is  a   careful  study  of   postures — how 


the  head  is  carried,  whether  erect, 
forward  ,  or    well    forward,    whether 

the  shoulders  are  high,  regular,  slop- 
ing, or  stooping.  I  have  devised  all 
manner  of  ways  of  determining 
whether  a  customer  is  standing  natur- 
ally when  being  measured.  Sometimes 
I  place  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  in 
mere  friendly  conversation  and  talk 
about  the  advantages  of  hard  wor- 
sted; but  while  the  customer  is  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  manufacture 
I  am  watching  how  he  stands  when 
not  thinking  of  his  posture.  Again, 
I  may  be  taking  an  inseam  measure, 
when  standing  up  with  the  tape  over 
my  shoulder  I  suddenly  turn  to  the 
door  and  ask:  'Was  that  a  Ford  just 
passed  ?'  The  customer  relaxes,  looks 
in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  and 
I  have  my  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
collar  for  neck  and  slope  informa- 
tion. I  find  that  a  man  who  habitually 
carries  his  head  forward  will  often 
hold  it  high  when  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  salesman.  I  can  easily 
detect  this,  however,  for  when  the 
head  is  thus  held  erect  a  series  of 
little  wrinkles  occur  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  A  coat  worn  will  often  in- 
dicate how  the  customer  carries  him- 
self. A  wrinkle  in  front  of  the 
shoulder,  the  sag  of  the  coat,  the 
hang  of  a  sleeve  all  tell  their  own 
story.  It  is  amusing  how  often  a 
young  man  will  take  a  big  breath 
swelling  out  his  chest  when  the  tape 
goes  round  him.  If  I  think  he  is  ex- 
panding, I  merely  say,  'Take  a  good, 
deep  breath.'  He  has  about  all  the 
air  cells  full  and  therefore  can  not 
move  the  tape  an  inch.  I  have  him 
then  for  sure  for  I  say,  'Now  let  it 
out'  and  when  he  has  done  this  I 
draw  in  quickly,  and  as  he  comes  to 
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normal  again  he  will  draw  the  tape 
out  to  correct  chest  measure.  These 
are  simple  methods,  I  know,  but  they 
work;  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  suc- 
cess largely  to  these  details. 

"As  to  my  going  about  unaided.  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  not  easy.  I  have 
my  little  annoyances  such  as  gates 
hanging  open  which  sometimes  take 
a  toll  of  skin  from  my  knuckles,  or 
a  child's  wagon,  kiddie-car,  or  other 
play-thing  left  on  the  side-walk 
leaves  a  mark  on  my  shin ;  but  one 
has  something  to  contend  with  in  any 
line  and  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  dodge 
the  autos  and  keep  out  of  open  cellars 
I  consider  myself  lucky.  The  long 
training  in  going  about  the  city  tun- 
ing pianos  has  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
locate  a  house  number.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  me  to  miss  the  place  I  am 
in  search  of  by  more  than  a  house  or 
two  and  a  little  inquiry  soon  brings 
me  to  the  door  I  seek." 

Regarding  my  work  the  district 
manager  of  the  company  says:  "I 
was  going  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  company  in  putting  Mr.  Brake  on 
our  selling  force ;  I  was  assuming  the 
responsibility  myself.  I  knew  that 
the  public  would  feel  that  they  were 
taking  a  chance  in  being  measured 
by  a  man  who  could  not  see  to 
read  his  tape-line,  or  ascertain  the 
posture  of  the  prospect.  But  some- 
how I  had  faith  in  Mr.  Brake.  His 
enthusiasm  carried  me  beyond  judg- 
ment, but  he  has  made  good.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  rep- 
resenting our  company  in  Dubuque 
and  vicinity.  He  stands  very  high 
among  the  Iowa  salesman  for  the 
few  alterations  sent  to  our  office ;  in 
fact,  he  has  more  than  once  been  on 
top  of  the  list  in  this  respect.    How 


he  manages  to  convince  a  skeptical 
public,  how  he  goes  about  the  city 
and  travels  to  the  neighboring  towns 
alone,  how  he  can  equal  and  even 
surpass  our  sighted  force  in  accuracy 
of  measurement,  is  a  marvel  to  me. 
Mr.  Brake  makes  light  of  these 
things.  He  says :  T  find  most  people 
willing  to  look  into  my  proposition, 
and  although  I  am  always  confronted 
by  the  prospect's  fear  that  a  blind 
man  can  not  measure,  I  am  gradually 
educating  the  people  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible.'  " 

M.  Vierne 

(Continued   from   Page   29) 

success  in  nearly  all  fields  of  compo- 
sition, with  particular  emphasis  on 
his  organ  works. 

M.  Vierne  arrived  in  New  York  on 
the  S.  S.  France  on  January  26,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  a  tour 
which  will  take  him  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back  in  a 
period  of  ten  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  will  appear  in  recitals  in 
nearly  40  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  His  American 
tour  will  include  two  recitals  in  Bos- 
ton and  appearances  in  the  Grand 
Court  of  the  Philadelphia  Wana- 
maker  Store,  in  Williams  College, 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Wellesley  College,  Yale  University, 
Princeton  University,  Smith  College, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Winnipeg1,  Ed- 
monton, Calgary,  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Spokane,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Jose,  Stockton,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Rochester,  Andover  Acad- 
emy, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


THE  A.  A.  W.  B.  TO  MEET  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 
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Wins  Self-Reliance  Prize 

A  prize  of  $100.00  offered  by  the 
White  Plains  Club  of  White  Plains, 
New  York,  for  the  best  example  of 
self-reliance,  was  awarded  in  January 
to  Leroy  Watlington,  a  twenty-year 
old  blind  negro  youth. 

Watlington,  who  spent  nine  years 
in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  learned  the  three 
crafts  that  bring  him  his  living,  has 
been  blind  since  he  was  two  years  old. 

The  A.  A.  W.  B.  to  Meet  at 
Atlantic  City 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  the  1927 
convention  of  the  association  will 
meet  at  Atlantic  City.  The  meeting 
will  be  from  Monday  evening,  June 
20th,  to  Friday  noon,  June  24th.  Con- 
vention headquarters  and  meeting- 
place  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Morton. 
The  Association  will  have  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  a  dining  room  seating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  and  of  an 
auditorium  seating  four  hundred. 
There  will  be  room  in  the  hotel  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  members  at- 
tending. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  convention 
has  met  on  the  Atlantic  coast  since 
1917.  A  good  program  is  in  course 
of  preparation  and  a  large  attendance 
is  expected. 

Inquiries  regarding  rates  and  re- 
quests for  reservations  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  no  Tre- 
mont    Street,    Boston,    Mass.      Rates 


for  room  and  board  will  range  from 
four  dollars  to  six  dollars  a  day.  As 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  four 
dollar  a  day  accommodations,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  members  com- 
ing at  their  own  expense.  Members 
coming  the  greatest  distance  and 
making  reservations  early  will  be 
given  preference  in  the  allotment  of 
four  dollar  rooms. 

Paterson  Week  for  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Blind  and  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

A  sale  of  merchandise  made  by 
blind  people  was  carried  on  through- 
out the  entire  week. 

There  were  demonstrations  of 
various  forms  of  employment  and 
recreation;  also  of  methods  used  to 
teach  blind  and  low-visioned  chil- 
dren in  public  schools. 

The  following  are  the  dates  on 
which  respective  groups  took 
charge:  Tuesday,  December  14, 
Catholic  Day;  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 15,  Jewish  Day;  Thursday,  De- 
cember 16,  Protestant  Day;  Friday, 
December  17,  Eastern  Star  Day. 

The  speakers  were: 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  Mr.  Frank  M.  Rich, 
Principal  of  Public  School  No.  2 ; 
Dr.  J.  A.  McCleary,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion ; 
Mr.  Fred  Thompson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Special  Activities  of  Public 
Schools;  Dr.  Max  Raisin,  Barnert 
Temple;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Father  Leo  I.  Gardner,  St.  Joseph 
Church ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  St.  Paul 
Episcopal  Church. 
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OUTLOOK   FOR   THE    BLIND 

Grand  Central  Palace 

125  East  46th  Street 

New  York  City 

Subscription  Price  -  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


MARCH,   1927 


A  Light  Gone  Out 

IN  December  last,  word  came  of 
the  passing  of  William  Henry 
Illingworth,  Headmaster  (Super- 
intendent) of  Henshaw's  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  England. 
In  Mr.  Illingworth's  death  the  blind 
of  Great  Britain  have  lost  a  sincere, 
intelligent  and  influential  friend, 
while  their  confreres  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  also  lost  a  sympathe- 
tic co-worker. 

William  Henry  Illingworth  was 
born  in  Sheriff  Hutton,  Yorkshire, 
the  son  of  the  village  schoolmaster 
and  one  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  be- 
came headmasters  of  schools  for  the 
blind  or  deaf.  I  believe  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  an  import- 
ant school  for  the  blind  when  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  in  1885  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School  in  that  city.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  real 
history  of  that  institution  began  when 
Mr.  Illingworth  crossed  its  threshold. 
For  nineteen  years  he  guided  its  des- 
tinies, and  guided  them  always  in  the 
way  of  true  progress.  In  1893  he  es- 
tablished   and    edited    the    magazine 


known  as  "Mora  Jucunda"  which  is 
today  one  of  the  most  important  em- 
bossed periodicals  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  About  the  same  time, 
in  fact  through  the  correspondence 
column  of  "Hora  Jucunda,"  an  agi- 
tation was  begun  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Braille  system,  which  resulted 
in  1903,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  final 
evolution  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Revised  Braille  Grade  2.  While  at 
Edinburgh  Mr.  Ilingworth  also  or- 
ganized a  properly  equipped  music 
and  tuning  department  of  his  School, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  seen  and 
used  the  splendid  quarterly  folio 
known  as  "The  Craigmillar  Harp," 
can  vouch  for  the  continued  quality 
of  the  musical  standard  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  true  founder 
of  its  musical  section  severed  his  con- 
nection  with   his   creation   in    1904. 

At  that  date  Mr.  Illingworth  re- 
ceived the  appointment  to  the  Head- 
mastership  of  Henshaw's  Institution 
in  Manchester,  and  here  once  more 
his  vivifying  touch  produced  a  re- 
markably healthy  and  progressive 
body  scholastic.  One  of  his  innova- 
vations  was  to  definitely  segregate 
adults  from  children,  and  of  pupils  in 
elementary  work  from  those  in  more 
advanced  courses.  It  is  largely  due 
to  the  Illingworth  administrative 
ability  that  Henshaw's  is  now  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain. 

But  Mr.  Illingworth's  activities  by 
no  means  began  and  ended  within  the 
precincts  of  the  particular  school  over 
which  he  happened  to  preside.  He 
was,  in  fact,  connected  with  practi- 
cally  every   worth-while  activity   car- 
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ried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  of 
his  native  land.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
and  a  member  of  endless  Committees. 
He  was  the  British  representative  at 
the  Conference  of  Teachers  for  the 
Blind  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in 
I9I3>  was  one  of  two  representatives 
elected  by  the  blind  of  the  whole 
country  to  wait  on  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Fisher  in  1917  with  a  view  of 
securing  increased  Governmental  assis- 
tance for  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf.  He  was  one  of  the  joint  foun- 
ders of  the  Northern  Counties  Blind 
Society,  whose  headquarters  are  now 
in  North  Shields — in  fact,  his  activi- 
ties were  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no 
time  nor  space  for  them  to  be  listed 
here. 

Horace,    in   writing   an   ode   to   his 
friend  Torquatus,  said : 

"Nos,    ubi    decidimus, 

Quo    pater    Aeneas 

Pulvis   et   umbra   sumus." 

But  the  poet  was  wrong.  He  whose 
life  is  passed  in  the  service  of  others 
does  not  become  dust  nor  a  mere 
mournful  shadow  flitting  to  and  fro 
in  the  Plutonian  regions.  He  lives  on 
immortal  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
posterity,  his  name  growing  stronger 
and  greener  with  each  passing  year, 
like  the  sturdy  pine  on  a  tall  hillside. 
And  William  Henry  Illingworth, 
though  gone  from  among  us,  in  the 
physical  sense,  is  still  ever  present  in 
the  affectionate  memory  of  a  noble 
and  life-long  endeavor  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  of  Great 
Britain.  His  example  will  raise  up  a 
new  generation  of  giants  in  our  cause. 
Sherman  C.  Swift. 


George  B.  Mitchell 

Mr.  George  B.  Mitchell,  principal 
of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  past  six  years,  died  October 
27,  1926.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  auditorium  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Waynesburg  College  and  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Most  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
teaching  profession.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  in  Government 
work  in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  work  for  the  blind,  and  was 
a  valued  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Oklahoma  School.  He  was  born 
in  Nettle  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  July  12, 
1876,  and  passed  a  teacher's  examina- 
tion at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Radio  Hour  for  the  Blind 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  would  like  to  arrange  with  one 
of  the  large  broadcasting  stations  for 
a  definite  time  to  be  set  apart  to  be 
called  "An  Hour  for  the  Blind,"  at 
which  time  there  would  be  offered  a 
program  which  would  include  reading 
a  digest  of  the  newspapers  and  such 
other  matters  as  prove  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  blind  radio  fans.  Will  each 
blind  person  who  owns  a  radio  or  who 
has  easy  access  to  one  please  send  his 
name  and  address  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
Foundation  needs  this  information  so 
that  it  may  demonstrate  to  the  broad- 
casting station's  management  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  and  the  number  of 
blind  people  to  be  benefitted. 


Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Sweden 


From  an  Interview  with  Dr.  Gustaf  Emanuel  Ek,  Rektor  or  Executive  Head 

of  the   Royal   Institute  and   Elementary   School   for   the 

Blind    at    Tomteboda,    near   Stockholm,   Sweden. 


IN  Sweden,  as  in  most  countries  of 
western  Europe,  teaching  is  a 
profession.  The  pay  being  good 
and  the  retirement  pension  sure, 
special  inducements  to  choose  it  as 
a  lifework  are  unnecessary.  In  fact, 
though  the  Swedish  normal  schools, 
or  seminaria,  charge  a  tuition,  more 
candidates  apply  there  than  are 
needed  to  supply  the  yearly  demand 
for  teachers.  Admission  is  by  ex- 
amination ;  which  means  that  teach- 
ing is  professed  only  by  the  selected 
few. 

Certification  by  a  normal   school 
carries  with  it  license  to  teach  in  the 
common  schools;  but  he  who  would 
teach  in  a  special  school  must  have 
both  general  and  special  preparation. 
This    preparation,    being    admittedly 
expert,  commands  additional  salary. 
Instructing  blind  children  is  there- 
fore   of    higher    professional    grade 
than  instructing  seeing  children,  and 
naturally  there  is  no  lack  of  proper 
applicants  for  it.    When  Rektor  Ek 
needs  a  new  teacher  or  two   he  ad- 
vertises,  chooses   whom   to   recom- 
mend for  a  government  scholarship 
and  receives  these  as  apprentices  in- 
to his  institution.     Out  of  their  sti- 
pend they  pay  for  maintenance;  but 
whatever     their     services     may     be 
there,  they  receive  no  salary.    Their 
business  is  to  study  the  history  of 
the  education  of  the  blind,  observe 
the  special  methods   of  the  classes 
and  apply  them  under  supervision. 
If  at  the  close  of  the  school  year's 
experience  they  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  in  character  and  at- 


tainments alike  and  have  passed  a 
thoroughgoing  oral  examination, 
Rektor  Ek  recommends  them  for 
definite  appointment.  Observe  that 
he,  himself,  does  not  appoint  them  ; 
and  that  neither  can  he  discharge 
them  when  once  settled  under  him 
as  teachers.  They  usually  remain 
until  reaching  the  retirement  age, 
which  is  sixty-two. 

Rektor  Ek  himself  is  a  normal 
school  graduate  and  a  teacher  of  ex- 
perience. His  predecessor  at  the 
Institute  chose  him  as  apprentice 
and  instructor  there,  and,  upon  his 
hinting  that  he  himself  would  soon 
have  to  retire,  the  then  Mr.  Ek, 
while  teaching,  studied  seven  years 
at  the  university  for  his  A.B.  and 
his  Ph.D.,  obtained  them  and  in  due 
time  was  appointed  Rektor.  He  is 
also  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
geography,  twelve  hours  a  week, 
and  is  his  own  steward  and  clerk, 
his  working  day  being  from  8  in  the 
morning  until  11  at  night.  No  won- 
der the  retirement  age  is  62. 

Near  Stockholm  there  is  a  small 
nursery  and  kindergarten  for  home- 
less blind  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  seven.  Upon  reaching 
seven  they  and  the  other  blind  child- 
ren of  this  age  go  to  a  preparatory 
school  for  four  years.  Sweden  has 
two  such  schools,  one  for  about 
forty  from  the  northern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  country,  one  for  a 
similar  number  from  the  southern 
section.  From  the  preparatory 
schools  they  are  transferred  to  the 
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Institute  for  the  Blind,  Tomteboda,  Sweden 


Institute  which  is  at  Tomteboda; 
and  there  they  may  stay  six  years. 
The  pupils  number  about  125.  Their 
studies  are  those  of  the  common 
schools  of  corresponding  grade.  But 
along  with  this  the  blind  boys  learn 
either  brush-making,  basket-making 
and  shoe-repairing  or  piano-tuning; 
and  the  girls  needlework,  weaving 
and  machine-knitting.  The  last  two 
or  three  years  are  exclusively  voca- 
tional. Pupils  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  pursue  what  we  call  high- 
school  studies  send  them  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  seeing, 
where  they  pay  the  usual  tuition. 

At  the  preparatory  schools  only 
women  teachers  teach;  at  the  Insti- 
tute, mostly  men.  And  yet  in  the 
latter  no  pupil  is  received  who  is 
over  fourteen.  For  those  who  have 
become  blind  after  this  age  and  who 
will  have  had  the  common-school 
education  of  the  country,  there  are, 


also  at  Tomteboda,  two  schools,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women,  where 
the  newly  blinded  learn  to  read  and 
write  braille  and  where  all  learn  or 
finish  learning  some  chosen  trade. 
Of  these  trade  schools  the  one  for 
women  is  an  internet  or  home, 
where  they  live  two  in  a  room,  a 
plan  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  most  companionable  and  best. 
The  one  for  men  is  an  external', 
that  is,  the  men  come  there  daily 
for  instruction  and  practice,  being 
boarded,  generally  by  twos  in 
nearby  families.  Since  these  "men" 
range  all  the  way  from  fourteen  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  this  boarding-out 
plan  has  proved  more  wholesome  than 
living  together  in  a  home  as  else- 
where. Here  we  see  followed  the 
principle,  not  how  cheaply  but  how 
well. 

There  is  no  necessary  limit  of  time 
for  learning  a  trade.    But  when  the 
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man  or  woman  has  finished  training 
he  is  given  an  outfit  of  tools  and  of 
working  materials  and  returned  to 
his  native  place.  In  every  parish 
there  is  an  organization  which 
assists  these  people  with  orders  and 
sales.  And  there  are  special  depots 
where  they  may  renew  their  stock 
of  materials  at  low  prices. 

Sweden  provides  for  its  blind  who 
are  also  deaf  or  feeble-minded  or 
crippled.  Each  such  group  goes  to 
school  by  itself  in  a  single  large 
building  where  all  live  and  from 
which  any  individual  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  adjoining  working-home 
or  asylum  sections  under  the  same 
roof,  there  to  pass  the  twilight  of 
his  days.  This  plan,  having  been 
found  to  be  best  alike  for  these 
people  and  for  their  relatives,  ful- 
fills an  important  mission.  All  the 
above  institutions  and  agencies  are 
state-supported.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  any  Swedish  blind  child 
can  escape  the  benefits  of  education. 
But  the  blind  are  not  patronized  be- 
fore other  disabled  groups  with  any 
pension. 

Sweden  has  a  population  of  about 
6,000,000  people,  of  whom  some  4000 
are  blind.  Within  recent  times  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  in 
the  means  for  preventing  unneces- 
sary blindness  has  grown  rapidly 
and  effectively,  so  that  there  is 
much  less  blindness  than  there  used 
to  be. 

Like  other  progressive  educators 
of  the  blind  Rektor  Ek  has  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  rather  narrow 
field  of  after-school  occupations 
followed  by  his  ex-pupils.    Reading 


French,  German  and  English  as  he 
does,  he  told  me  that  from  what  he 
had  read  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  America  he  thought  the  trained 
ex-pupils  of  the  schools  were  more 
and  more  avoiding  the  special  work- 
shop and  working  alongside  the  see- 
ing in  the  world  at  large.  He  wanted 
to  come  to  see  for  himself;  so  ap- 
plied for  a  fellowship  from  the 
Swedish-American  Foundation,  and 
finally  obtained  it  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
is  deeply  interested,  being  in  fact 
president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  Prince  had 
recently  visited  our  hospitals  and 
believed  our  institutions  for  the 
blind  would  also  have  something 
worthwhile  to  impart.  Landing  at 
New  York,  Dr.  Ek  visited  the  many 
agencies  for  the  blind  of  that  city 
and  then  followed  an  itinerary  fur- 
nished him  by  Principal  Van  Cleve, 
going  as  far  south  as  Louisville, 
west  as  St.  Louis,  north  as  Fari- 
bault and  east  as  Boston.  Like  the 
thorough-going  student  that  he  is, 
our  Colleague  not  only  examined  in- 
to each  school  and  shop  and  place- 
ment bureau,  met  with  in  his  travels, 
but  took  down  copious  notes  of  his 
findings;  for  he  has  to  make  a 
written  report  to  the  Foundation, 
to  the  Government  Department  of 
Education  and  to  his  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Dr.  Ek  has  been  at  Tomteboda 
school  fourteen  years  and  Rektor 
three  of  those.  He  is  young,  vigor- 
ous and  forward  looking.  I  know 
that  a  visit  to  his  school  would  be 
of  profit  to  me. 

Edward  E.  Allen 
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Second  Annual  Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Executives  of  State 
Associations  and  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  2  and  3.  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes  of  New  Jersey,  the  president, 
presided  and  her  welcoming  mes- 
sage was  read  by  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay  of  New  York.  This  message 
suggested  early  consideration,  by 
the  executives,  of  a  definition  of 
blindness;  a  study  of  recreations  and 
social  activities  for  the  blind ;  meth- 
ods for  securing  a  desirable  office 
personnel  on  moderate  salaries  and 
the  acceptance,  by  philanthropic 
people,  of  membership  on  boards  of 
directors;  and  the  best  methods  of 
approach  in  comforting  and  encour- 
aging those  in  hospitals  who  are 
faced  with  serious  operations.  Ex- 
ecutives were  present  from  New 
Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Indiana,  New  York,  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  Connecticut,  and  messages  ex- 
pressing regret  at  inability  to  be 
present  were  received  from  various 
other  state  organizations.  The  dis- 
cussions were  freely  participated  in 
by  all  present  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  meetings  were  most  worthwhile. 

The  committee  appointed  to  study 
statistical  forms,  consisting  of  Miss 
Hayes,  L.  L.  Watts  of  Virginia,  and 
H.  R.  Latimer  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sented its  report  and  the  discussion 
was  opened  by  Miss  Grace  S.  Har- 
per of  New  York,  who  suggested 
that  such  forms  should  contain  ade- 
quate but  brief  identifying  informa- 


tion and  a  minimum  of  fact,  most  of 
which  should  be  relegated  from  the 
history  sheet.  The  committee  was 
asked  to  revise  its  findings  and  to 
report  at  the  meetings  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  in  June. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  of 
Pennsylvania  sketched  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  the  Sesqui-centen- 
nial,  which  consisted  of  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Hayes 
and  herself.  She  said  that  the  jury 
of  awards  had  presented  a  medal 
of  honor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  in  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  the  booth  and  the  work 
demonstrated  and  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Council  to  have  copies 
of  this  award  sent  to  the  commis- 
sions and  agencies  which  cooperated 
in  the  enterprise.  The  executives 
extended  Mrs.  Campbell  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  her  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibit. 

The  committee  on  collective  buy- 
ing, consisting  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Reed  Lumb  of  Ohio,  Robert  I. 
Bramhall  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Latimer  of  Pennsylvania,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Lumb.  She  reported 
that  answers  had  been  received  to  a 
questionnaire  but  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  replies  and 
that  some  of  the  larger  commissions 
questioned  seriously  the  advisability 
of  buying  collectively.  A  discussion 
followed  the  report  and  the  matter 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee 
with  the  request  that  it  continue  its 
work  and  report  at  a  later  meeting. 

A  discussion  of  prison-made 
brooms  was  interjected  during  the 
report  of  this  committee  and  the 
feeling  was  expressed  by  the  heads 
of    several     commissions    that    the 
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prison-made  product  is  a  menace. 
It  was  voted  that  the  committee  on 
collective  buying  be  instructed  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  protesting  such 
prison-made  goods  and  that  copies 
of  it  be  sent  to  the  heads  of  all  com- 
missions in  order  that  they  may  take 
further  steps  in  protest  against  such 
products. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
relief  disbursements  to  the  blind, 
consisting  of  Henry  J.  VanVliet  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Campbell  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Stetson  K.  Ryan 
of  Connecticut,  was  read  b  y  Mr. 
Ryan.  The  committee  presented  a 
chart  which  gave  the  relief  and  pen- 
sion statistics  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
in  the  eighteen  states  in  which  such 
disbursements  were  made.  This  re- 
port was  made  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mittee's findings.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
be  asked  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  survey  of  work  in  pension  and 
relief-giving  states  (that  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  pre- 
sent an  authoritative  paper  on  pen- 
sions and  relief  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land), and  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be 
asked  to  secure  some  conservative 
relief  disbursing  agent  from  outside 
the  work  as  speaker  at  the  next  con- 
vention, were  adopted. 

Three-minute  talks  on  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  their  respective 
states  were  given  by  Mr.  VanVliet 
of  New  Hampshire;  George  F. 
Meyer;  Minnesota;  Mr.  Latimer  of 
Pennsylvania;  C.  D.  Chadwick, 
Indiana;  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs.  Lumb,  Ohio;  Miss  Au- 
drey M.  Hayden,  Missouri ;  and  Mr. 
Ryan,  Connecticut. 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
asked -to  present  his  report  embody- 
ing plans  for  a  survey  of  employ- 
ments for  the  blind.  He  reported 
that  it  wras  the  consensus  of  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  employment  agents 
for  the  blind  that  employment  sta- 
tistics in  the  various  states  should 
be  secured  for  a  period  as  far  back 
as  1920.  The  executives  seemed  of 
one  mind,  that  such  a  period  was  too 
long  and  it  was  voted  that  the  in- 
formation be  secured  in  the  various 
states  covering  the  period  from 
January,  1926. 

It  was  voted  that  the  executives 
urge  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  establish,  in  connection 
with  its  headquarters,  a  permanent 
exhibit  stressing  occupations  for  the 
blind;  and  that  the  executive  co- 
operate in  this  effort  with  the  Foun- 
dation by  contributing  pictures, 
charts,  and  other  material  which 
would  be  of  assistance.  It  was  also 
voted  that  the  association  of  execu- 
tives offer  to  be  responsible  for  one 
session  of  the  biennial  convention 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  be  held 
in  June  of  this  year. 


"Key  to  Braille" 

A  "Key  to  Braille"  in  the  Moon 
Type  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
and  sample  copies  have  been  sent  to 
the  libraries.  It  is  a  small  seven-page 
pamphlet  introducing  the  reader  to 
Grade  One,  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  read  the  Moon  type  with- 
out difficulty. 


A  Blind  Ice  Man 

By  Reinette  Lovewell 


THE  neighborhood  ice  man  is  a 
New  York  City  institution  fam- 
iliar to  apartment  house  dwellers 
from  the  Bronx  to  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. A  small  amount  of  ice  is 
bought  daily  from  the  big  dealers, 
stored  in  dark  basement  rooms  and 
sold  from  push  carts  in  "ten''  "twen- 
ty''   and    "twenty-five"    cent    pieces. 

In  those  neighborhoods  where  win- 
dow sills  are  used  for  refrigerators 
during  the  cold  months  the  basement 
ice  man  usually  carries  coal  which  he 
also  sells  in  small  quantities.  Some- 
times he  adds  a  little  wood  to  his 
stock  in  trade. 

On  Hudson  Street,  far  down  on 
the  lower  West  Side  of  New  York, 
James  Galvin  has  for  fourteen  years 
managed  a  little  ice  and  coal  business 


of  this  sort,  although  he  is  entirely 
blind.  Mr.  Galvin  was  born  in  Coun- 
ty Kerry,  Ireland,  sixty  years  ago  and 
was  well  past  forty  when  blindness 
came  upon  him  through  an  infection 
of  the  eyes.  He  knew  nothing  of  land 
occupations  for  he  was  a  sea  going 
man  with  a  job  on  one  of  the  Fall 
River  boats.  In  his  young  days  he 
had  sailed  on  long  voyages  from 
many  ports.  His  calloused  hands 
could  not  master  raised  type  to  lessen 
the  tedium  of  idle  hours  but  he 
arranged  his  life  so  there  would  be 
no  idle  hours.  He  was  strong  and 
muscular  and  at  sixty  he  works  from 
half  past  seven  in  the  morning  until 
eight  at  night. 

"They  are  mostly  working  people 
I  sell  to,"  he  explains.  "They  don't 
get  around  to  buy  until  after  supper 


James  Galvin  was  an  unskilled  laborer  when  he  lost  his  sight. 
He  has  since  established  himself  in  an  ice  business  of  his  own. 
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and    I    don't  dare  go  home   for   fear   I 
will    miss    trade." 

There  is  a  big  "Ice"  sign  over  the 
cellar  where  Air.  Galvin  stores  his 
ice  and  coal.  It  is  lighted  by  a  kero- 
sene lamp  and  heated  by  a  small 
stove.  His  tools  are  right  at  hand — 
a  saw  and  the  tongs  with  which  he 
lifts  the  ice  cakes.  His  system  of 
measurements  is  simple.  He  does  not 
weigh  the  ice  but  cuts  the  cakes  into 
the  sizes  he  sells  by  placing  boards  of 
different  dimensions  on  top  of  the 
large  cakes  and  thus  guided,  sawing 
off  his  "ten,"  "twenty"  and  "thirty" 
cent  pieces. 

He  makes  his  deliveries  by  carry- 
ing the  ice  on  his  back  in  burlap  bags, 
climbing  many  flights  of  stairs  in 
houses  where  there  is  no  dumb 
waiter  shaft.  "There's  always  some- 
body  to   take   me   across   the   street," 


he  says,  "I  don't  often  wait  long.  I 
make  lots  of  little  trips  with  ice. 
When  I  carry  coal  I  make  more  on 
one  trip,  for  I  take  hundred  pound 
bags.  The  way  coal  is  now  I  get  a 
ton  for  $14.50  and  I  sell  it  for  $20. 
Sometimes  I  make  twenty  trips  and 
sometimes  forty  trips  a  ton.  When  I 
started  business  coal  was  only  $5  a 
ton." 

The  advantage  of  the  ice  business 
for  a  man  in  his  predicament  is  the 
small  outlay  required.  A  month's 
rent  and  a  ton  of  coal  with  a  few 
dollars'  worth  of  ice  will  permit  a 
quick  turnover.  As  in  any  other 
successful  business  a  clientele  must 
be  gradually  developed  and  the  propri- 
etor established  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Galvin  is  forced  to  meet  compe- 
tition, but  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  in 
his  way  he  has  held  his  ground 
successfully  for  fourteen  years. 


Unguided, 
Mr.  Galvin 
makes  many 
trips   daily 
up   the   stairs 
of   apartment 
houses 
delivering  ice. 
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Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers 

The  mid-winter  session  of  the 
newly  formed  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers  was  held  at 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 1 8  and  19,  too  late  to  be  reported 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibit 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
The  policy  of  having  different  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  in  charge 
of  the  Exhibit  was  of  real  value  to 
the  cause  in  Pennsylvania.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boards  of  Managers  as 
well  as  the  executives  of  the  several 
organizations  received  inspiration 
and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  gen- 
eral activities  relating  to  the  blind. 
A  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  for  its 
collective  exhibit  which  not  only  in- 
terested thousands  of  visitors  from 
different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  but 
which  has  been  of  real  inspiration 
to  workers  for  the  blind  and  has 
successfully  demonstrated  the  high 
standard  of  workmanship  that  can 
be  attained  in  articles  made  by  the 
blind. 

What  this  exhibit  and  demonstra- 
tion of  work  for  the  blind  may  mean 
for  the  cause  no  one  can  say  but 
workers  for  the  blind  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  many 
visitors  at  the  Exposition  left  the 
grounds  with  a  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  abilities  of  the 
blind. 


Short   Story   Competition 

The  Irish  Association  for  the 
Blind  of  Dublin  announces  the  third 
short  story  competition  for  ''The 
Blind  Citizen,"  the  Association's  offi- 
cial organ. 

A  prize  of  five  pounds  is  offered 
for  the  best  original  short  story 
about  four  thousand  words  in  length. 
All  entries  must  reach  the  editor  be- 
fore the  first  of  August,  1927,  and 
the  magazine  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  any  story  which  may 
be  submitted  for  this  competition. 
Only  blind  or  partially  blind  persons 
are  eligible  to  compete.  The  trend  of 
the  short  story  should  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  general  spirit  of  "the 
Blind  Citizen." 

Junglegym 

The  New  York  Commercial  for 
February  comments  editorially  on 
"Junglegym"  as  follows : 

"The  product  offered  by  the  Play- 
ground Equipment  Company,  122 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  is  an 
apparatus  that  is  remarkable  in  its 
attraction  and  real  physical  develop- 
ment. The  deep  seated  instinct  of  the 
young  to  climb  and  experience  a  sort 
of  new  adventure  is  entirely  satisfied 
by  the  Junglegym.  Made  of  the  finest 
galvanized  pipe  and  special  fittings, 
with  no  moving  parts,  Junglegym  is 
considered  by  the  Playground  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  to  be  one 
of  the  most  economical  pieces  of 
equipment  yet  invented.  Moreover,  the 
practicability  of  the  device  is  firmly 
established  by  the  successful  results 
obtained  from  its  use  by  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind." 


Blind  Girls   Make  Lamp  Shades  in  Texas 


>y  L.\  uk  a  Da  vies  Holt 


All  these  lamp  shades  have  been  made  by  blind  women.    A  local  furniture 
dealer  has  cooperated  in  their  sale. 


TWO  years  ago,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Houston  Lions 
Club  to  the  International  Con- 
vention at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  was  a 
local  furniture  dealer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
James.  During  his  absence,  he  visi- 
ted the  work  shops  for  the  blind  in 
the  old  home  of  the  Cary  Sisters, 
and  returned  home  enthused  with 
the  possibilities  of  a  similar  work  in 
Houston. 

The  Lions  Club  gave  its  approval 
and  its  influence,  but  had  no  funds  to 
help  him.  He  was  given  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Work  for  the  Blind,  with  free- 
dom to  do  whatever  seemed  best. 
After  considerable  correspondence 
with  other  institutions,  lamp  shade 
work  was  chosen.  One  worker  wrote : 
"Don't  make  the  mistake  we  have 
made  by  holding  your  blind  workers 
down  to  menial  tasks.  Their  sensi- 
tive fingers  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate   work,   which   ought   to   com- 


mand a  higher  market  price  than 
what  the  blind  usually  do."  Lamp 
shades  seemed  to  be  the  very  thing 
to  try  out. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  an  expert  in 
the  art,  agreed  to  teach  the  girls  at 
her  home  two  evenings  a  week.  As 
there  was  no  one  else  to  take  them 
there,  Mr.  James  acted  as  truck  driver, 
went  after  them,  and  took  them  home. 
They  were  scattered  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  so  he  seldom 
got  through  before  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  at  night.  Nine  girls  were 
taught  at  the  beginning.  Later,  the 
number  was  increased-  to  fourteen. 
Only  five  lessons  were  required.  The' 
first  night  the  girls  were  taught  to 
wrap  the  wire  frames.  The  second 
night,  to  put  on  the  linings.  The 
third  night  to  sew  on  the  outside 
covering.  The  fourth  night  to  put  on 
the  braid,  fringe,  and  other  trimmings, 
and  the  fifth  night,  to  make  artificial 
flowers. 
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The  girls  were  apt  pupils,  and  am- 
bitious to  start  on  the  real  work. 
When  they  were  ready,  Mr.  James 
gave  them  a  room  in  his  store  for  a 
work  shop.  He  also  financed  the  buy- 
ing of  supplies,  and  paid  the  girls  a 
regular  weekly  salary.  There  was 
never  a  happier  or  more  grateful 
group  of  workers.  The  shades  were 
faultlessly  made,  and  commanded  the 
highest  prices.  The  shades  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  James  Furniture 
Company,  and  the  proceeds  turned  in- 
to the  fund  for  buying  supplies  and 
paying  the  girls.  The  high  class 
materials  used  and  the  dainty  work- 
manship gradually  established  a  repu- 
tation, and  orders  came  in  first  locally, 
and  later,  many  from  outside  the 
city. 

It  was  a  red  letter  day,  when  they 
won  their  first  wholesale  order.  They 
secured  it  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
in  competition  with  New  York  and 
Chicago  manufacturers.  It  was  an 
order  for  one  hundred  shades,  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  a  week's  time. 
Six  of  the  girls  were  put  to  the  task, 
and  it  was  finished  in  due  time.  Every 
shade  passed  inspection  and  was  de- 
clared up  to  the  usual  high  standard 
which  the  girls  had  set  for  them- 
selves. 

The  appreciation  which  the  girls 
feel  and  express  for  the  opportunity 
of  doing  this  work,  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. Most  of  them  have  been 
more  or  less  dependent  all  their  lives. 
One  said  she  experienced  the  happi- 
est moment  of  her  life  when  the 
money  she  had  earned  was  placed  in 
her  hand  the  first  Saturday.  It  was 
not    only    the    first    money    she    had 


earned,  since  she  became  blind,  but 
it  was  also  the  first  she  had  held  in 
her  hand  during  all  these  years.  The 
thought  that  she  had  earned  it  her- 
self, and  could  go  on  week  after 
week  earning  more,  made  her  feel  as 
if  the  work  shop  was  a  little  corner 
of  Heaven  itself. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  such  enterprises,  is  in 
marketing  the  product  on  a  large 
scale.  It  has  been  successfully  done 
on  a  small  scale  for  a  year.  As  the 
market  demand  grows,  the  output 
will  be  increased.  More  workers  will 
be  taken  in,  and  other  occupations  for 
both  men  and  women  inaugurated. 

The  plan  for  the  future  is  an  ambi- 
tious one.  This  is  to  be  of  three  simi- 
lar institutions,  which  combined  will 
furnish  employment  for  all  the  blind 
men  and  women  in  Texas.  A  build- 
ing fund  has  already  been  started  for 
the  Houston  unit.  Each  of  the  three 
units  is  to  be  modeled  after  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Austin,  with 
dormitories  and  apartment  house 
facilities  for  the  workers.  They  are 
to  be  operated  on  a  self-supporting- 
basis,  with  all  the  profits  turned  into 
the  pockets  of  the  workers  instead  of 
into  the  coffers  of  some  big  manu- 
facturing concern. 

The  dreamer  who  originated  the 
plan,  and  is  pushing  it,  is  a  success- 
ful business  man,  as  well  as  a 
dreamer.  He  is  a  man  who  has  de- 
veloped his  own  business  from  noth- 
ing to  a  half-million  turn-over  an- 
nually and  the  ability  he  is  so  gener- 
ously contributing  augurs  greater 
things  in  the  future. 
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THE  Kismet  Club,  a  social  service 
club,  gave  a  Cotillion  one  eve- 
ning. Each  member  of  the  or- 
ganization invited  a  guest  and  thus 
a  merry  group  of  people  possessing 
the  extremes  of  sight  met  and  danced 
"the  evening  through."  A  cotillion  is 
merely  a  dance  whereby  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mixing  in  dancing  as 
favors  are  given  for  each  dance.  "La 
Favorite  Cotillion"  signified  to  each 
one  that  each  partner  in  turn  was  the 
favorite  one.  Couples  lined  up  at  the 
sides  of  the  room  and  after  each 
dance  they  went  back  to  their  orig- 
inal places.  In  "School  days"  the 
boys  received  hair  ribbons  to  favor 
their  partner  and  at  the  sound  of 
music,  many  couples  danced  around 
the  room,  the  girls  displaying  their 
many  colored  hair  ribbons  while  the 
boys  admired  them.  Then  the  girls 
had  a  chance  to  favor  the  boy  oppo- 
site her  with  a  Buster  Brown  collar 
which  the  boy  gladly  wore.  Sugar 
Bowl  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
general  mixer  for  at  frequent  inter- 
vals the  pianist  stopped  playing  and 
the  boy  would  then  have  to  change 
his  partner,  dancing  with  the  girl 
nearest  to  him.  All  children  like  to 
make-believe  so  the  boy  favored  any 
girl  other  than  his  partner  with  an 
apron  and  a  large  kerchief  put  around 
her  neck  and  immediately  the  girl 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  Pilgrim. 
The  scene  was  changed  to  a  fierce  and 


bloody  one  when  the  girls  favored  the 
boys  with  daggers  and  the  Bold 
Pirates  took  charge. 

Matching  cards  was  eagerly  par- 
ticipated in.  Each  girl  had  to  find  a 
boy  with  half  of  the  corresponding 
card  and  advertisements  were  cut  in 
two  and  matched  in  the  same  way. 

The  girls  dressed  lollypops  and  they 
served  as  means  for  a  dance  where 
both  parties  concerned  longingly  hung 
to  their  lollypops  as  the  music  was 
the  only  sound  in  the  room. 

The  Streamer  figure  proved  more 
successful  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Each  boy  held  a  streamer  hung  over 
a  screen  and  each  girl  chose  a  stream- 
er and  then  danced  with  the  boy  on 
the  end  of  the  ribbon.  In  Stuntifica- 
tion,  the  boys  were  required  to  find 
their  partner  doing  some  action  such 
as  playing  the  piano,  weeping  in  a 
corner,  etc.  Here,  of  course,  sight 
was  employed  less  than  with  normal 
children.  The  boys  were  given  slips 
of  paper  stating  what  they  would  find 
their  partner  doing  while  the  girls' 
slips  described  their  action.  Very  lit- 
tle assistance  was  given  during  the 
dance. 

The  boys  danced  with  their  own 
partner  in  the  Elimination  dance.  Each 
couple  had  a  number  and  four  or  five 
numbers  were  drawn  and  called  at  a 
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time  until  the  best  dancers  remained 
on  the  floor.  Simple  prizes  were 
awarded. 

During  the  last  dance,  the  boys  fa- 
vored the  girls  with  French  caps 
which  tied  coyly  under  the  chin  and 
they  adjourned  to  "Vista  del  Mar" 
where  the  French  waitresses  gladly 
took  their  orders. 

When  "Vista  Del  Mar,"  the  new 
dormitory  for  the  girls,  was  finished, 
dedication  services  were  arranged  for 
and  an  exhibition  by  the  girls  taking 
physical  education  was  included  on  the 
program.  Many  hours  were  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  day  but  the  girls 
worked  with  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
The  program  included  five  numbers. 
The  first  was  a  dance  by  the  advanced 
class,  the  Daldans.  The  girls  were 
dressed  in  Swedish  costumes  which 
added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dance. 

The  intermediates  next  appeared  in 
Danish  costumes  for  Seven  Jumps. 
This  dance  consists  of  step  hops  with 
various  movements  at  the  end  of  each 
series.  The  circle  formation  made  it 
especially  adaptable  for  the  class. 

A  demonstration  of  class  work  was 
given  by  the  advanced  class.  This  in- 
cluded various  forms  of  marching  as 
well  as  figure  marching,  rhythm 
training  in  accenting  different  beats 
of  the  music  with  the  hands,  also  with 
the  feet  and  movements  with  the 
arms.  After  a  short  gymnastic  les- 
son the  girls  did  the  following  stunts, 
sit  up,  cart-wheel,  roll  over  and  sit 
up,  turning  under  a  stick,  squat,  going 
through  a  stick,  human  ball,  bear 
walk,     top,     elephant     walk,     Indian 


wrestle,    somersault,    knee    dip,    and 
1  lumpty  Dumpty. 

The  Sailors'  Hornpipe  danced  in 
costume  by  the  Intermediate  was  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  each  girl  as  well 
as  the  many  visitors. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  a 
May  Pole  Dance,  an  adaptation  of  the 
May  Day  Gallop  in  which  the  girls, 
dressed  in  dresses  of  pastelle  shades, 
skipped  around  the  May  Pole  with 
streamers,  in  and  out  of  the  circle, 
around  their  partner  and  finished  with 
the  weaving  and  a  final  spin. 

The  proper  psychology  of  teaching 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
line  of  work.  Special  interest  must 
be  present  and  if  it  is  there  inspira- 
tion comes  from  the  class.  The  tragic 
side  is  not  dealt  with  and  sympathy  is 
extended  in  a  helpful  way  so  that 
there  is  no  marked  demand  for  pity 
in  the  schools.  That  teacher  is  best 
fitted  for  her  work  who  has  a  mag- 
netic personality,  who  gives  encour- 
agement when  needed,  who  views  the 
children  as  normal  children,  who 
makes  the  girls  feel  that  their  inter 
ests  are  her  interests,  that  what  they 
do  means  a  great  deal  to  her.  She  is 
continually  called  upon  to  use  self- 
confidence,  as  opposed  to  self-conceit, 
self-control  and  self-sacrifice,  which 
are  three  essential  characteristics  of  a 
leader.  Most  students  appreciate  defi- 
niteness  of  purpose,  largeness  of  aim, 
faith  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  insight, 
good  judgment,  love  and  sympathy 
in  their  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
have  the  greatest  patience,  for  oft- 
times  many  explanations  as  well  as 
demonstrations  are  necessary.  She  has 
to  realize  that  no  rule  can  be  followed 
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with  all  children,  that  "there  is  no 
virtue  in  forcing  a  child  to  do  what 
is  hard,"  that  "the  essential  quality  of 
work  is  not  hardness  or  unpleasant- 
ness. Spontaneous  interest  is  a  better 
driver  than  forced  attention."  "The 
teacher  must  realize  that  the  reward 
punishment  motive  is  not  very  educa- 
tional. The  child  needs  to  be  doing 
things  because  of  his  own  direct  in- 
terest. The  new  psychology  of  be- 
havior tells  us  that  the  only  way  we 
can  educate  or  reform  is  through  the 
desires,  needs,  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  schools  should  be  planned 
in  terms  of  what  the  child  most  needs 
to  work  out  in  relation  to  a  real  world. 
At  present,  they  tend  to  express  the 
system  in  which  teachers  and  prin- 
ciples can  most  easily  function." 

The  future  of  physical  education  of 
the  blind  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  workers  are  responsible 
for  extending  their  best  efforts  toward 
getting  the  three  requisites  to  whole- 
some play  which  are  "room  to  play  in, 
material  to  play  with  and  the  best 
type  of  play  associates  and  leaders." 
Care  must  be  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  gymnasium  to  meet  the  needs 
of  blind  children.  Equipment  should 
be  very  extensive  and  the  instructors 
should  constantly  be  ready  to  adapt 
their  methods  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  useful  for  the  blind.  The 
teacher's  influence  on  the  children  is 
of  paramount  importance  for  she  can 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
shape  the  lives  of  many  children.  In 
all  the  work,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  set  up  high  standards  and  to  link 
physical  education  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  general  education. 


The  most  important  point  in  con- 
sideration of  the  success  of  the  future 
work  for  the  blind  rests  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
blind.  They  should  be  treated  nor- 
mally in  so  far  as  possible.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  organi- 
zations which  are  exerting  powerful 
influence  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  blind  and  much  credit  is  due  them 
but  as  yet  the  path  is  not  an  open  one. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  French's  distinc- 
tion between  charity  and  education  is 
especially  worth  while. 

"However  excellent  the  motive  out 
of  which  charity  may  grow,  as  com- 
monly applied,  it  is  the  bane  of  the 
blind  and  not  only  offers  no  funda- 
mental solutions  of  their  problems  but 
actually  keeps  such  solutions  from  be- 
ing made.  In  the  education  of  the 
blind  two  aims  have  always  been  of 
paramount  importance,  the  first,  that 
of  giving  them  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  the  heritage  of  culture  which 
would  tend  to  draw  them  closer  into 
the  great  society  of  men  and  to  break 
down  the  barriers  incident  to  their 
physical  condition ;  the  second,  to  ren- 
der them  as  nearly  as  possible  eco- 
nomically independent.  Charity,  in  the 
narrower  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
applied,  seeks  primarily  to  remove  the 
blind  from  the  economic  struggle,  not 
to  fit  them  for  it,  and  to  render  them 
physically  comfortable  at  the  smallest 
possible  outlay  of  cash  and  energy ; 
secondarily,  it  may  seek  to  help  them 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  imposed. 
Genuine  education  has  sought  to  make 
the  blind  truly  independent  in  thought 
and  deed,  to  remove  their  queerness, 
mental  and  physical,  in  manner  and 
habit,  and  to  render  them  wholesome- 
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ly  human.  Though  we  must  ever  face 
the  fact  that  at  best  education  can 
do  no  more  than  reduce  the  charitable 
activities  to  a  rather  uncertain  mini- 
mum, it  can  and  will  remove  the  stig- 
mata of  condescending  pity  and  offi- 


cious interference  in  the  guise  of  help- 
ful 


ness. 


*The    Education    of 
French. 


the    Blind.    Part    1.    R.    S. 


Editor's  Note — The  first  installment  of  The 
Educational  Value  of  Physical  Education  for  Blind 
Girls  anpeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 
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Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 

for  these  pages.    All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor's  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 


TN  December,  Miss  Anne  Connelly, 
Head  of  the  Home  Teaching  De- 
partment of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  resigned  to  enter 
the  Insurance  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(^|N  April  1st  the  Department  for 
^  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  will  move  into  the 
new  building  at  No.  289  Schermer- 
horn  Street,  where  every  modern 
method  of  industrial  occupation  will 
be  offered  the  blind  women  of 
Brooklyn.  The  workshop  will  em- 
ploy sixty  in  the  various  handicrafts 
with  a  department  for  commercial 
employment  such  as  collating  of  ad- 
vertising matter.  A  dining  room  ac- 
commodating fifty  is  to  be  part  of 
the  equipment  and  a  roof  garden, 
an  up-to-date  library  and  reading 
room  and  a  Scout  room  for  our  troop 
of  eighteen  girls  which  is  a  recent 
addition  to  our  work  in  Brooklyn. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  to 
be  occupied  by  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  the  city. 

The  Blind  Players  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn will  give  their  annual  benefit 
for  the  blind  women  of  Brooklyn  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  March 
9th  and  10th.  The  proceeds  last 
year  from  this  event  were  $7,000 
from  two  performances  and  it  is 
hoped  to  exceed  this  amount  in  1927. 

The  annual  Week  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  May 
at  the  1 06th  Infantry  Armory,  Bed- 
ford and  Atlantic  Aves.,  Brooklyn. 


A  FTER  several  years  of  effort  on 
-^  the  part  of  the  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  to  have  the  school  trans- 
ferred from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Charities  to  the 
Education  Department  of  the  state, 
their  desires  have  been  realized  and 
on  January  1st,  1927,  the  school  passed 
under  the  Education  Department.  The 
title  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is 
changed  to  "The  Board  of  Visitors." 
The  superintendent  of  the  school  will 
hereafter  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  General  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  school  will  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  While  this  transfer  of 
supervision  and  control  will  probably 
not  result  in  any  radical  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  school,  it  does  classify 
the  school  where  it  belongs  as  a 
strictly  educational  and  not  a  chari- 
table institution.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  recognized 
as  educational  institutions. 

"WTORKERS  for  the  blind  in  Con- 
W  necticut  have  been  heartened  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Ayer  of  Branford,  a  totally  blind 
Congregational  minister,  as  chaplain 
of  the  State  Senate,  the  appointment 
to  date  from  January  5,  1927,  and  to 
cover  a  period  of  two  years.  Six  years 
ago,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Ayer  was  named  as  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
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Senate  and  the  appointment  that  has 
recently  been  made  is  one  in  which  he 
succeeds  himself.  Chaplain  Ayer  has 
made  a  fine  record  in  these  appoint- 
ments both  for  the  high  quality  and 
brevity  of  his  prayers.  When  he  was 
House  chaplain  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  the  State  paid  him  a  high  com- 
pliment by  saying  that  he  noticed 
that  the  members  came  fn  to  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  House  in  larger 
numbers  than  he  had  ever  known 
them  to  do  before.  Mr.  Ayer  lost  his 
sight  while  he  was  a  freshman  at 
Amherst.  He  completed  the  course  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  without 
reading  sight. 

"IV/I"  ISS  Esther  Thompson,  a  grad- 
uate  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  in 
June,  1925,  and  of  Miss  Conley's 
School  of  Shorthand  in  June,  1926, 
has  been  appointed  office  assistant 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  Since  graduating 
from  the  business  school,  Miss 
Thompson  has  been  employed  as 
secretary  by  a  prominent  Pittsburgh 
attorney.  In  addition  to  being  office 
assistant,  Miss  Thompson  will  take 
charg-e  of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor 
Printing  Office,  which  publishes  a 
quarterly  magazine,  "The  Illumina- 
tor." Miss  Thompson  will  also  act 
as  our  publicity  agent  and  corre- 
spondent to  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind." 

POURING  the  month  of  December 
a  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  was  held  in  the  Plankinton  Ar- 
cade in  Milwaukee  which  netted  about 
$2,200.00.  The  sale  was  held  under 
the  State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind, 


with  Mr.  W.  U.  Parks,  Director,  Miss 
Mary  Hulbert,  Placement  Worker, 
and  Mr.  Costigan,  Sales  Agent.  Miss 
Hulbert  had  charge  of  the  sale.  The 
overhead  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
state;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  sales 
went  to  the  blind  workers. 

rpHE  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
■*■  Blind  has  just  added  to  its  equip- 
ment a  new  hospital  which  will  be 
called  the  "Thompson-Hoss  Hospital," 
in  recognition  of  the  unselfish  services 
of  two  Muskogee  physicians  who  have 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  attention 
and  professional  skill  to  the  children 
of  the  school.  Funds  for  the  hospital 
building  were  granted  by  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature  in  1925.  The  hospi- 
tal serves  primarily  for  the  use  of  eye 
treatments  as  the  general  health  rec- 
ord at  the  school  is  so  good  that  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  illness  which 
required  the  services  of  a  physician, 
reported   during  the   past  two  terms. 

rpHE  New  York  Public  Library 
■*■  has  recently  issued  a  supple- 
ment to  its  catalogue  of  Braille  music 
scores.  The  catalogue  now  includes 
most  of  the  music  from  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Biind 
and  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  and  much  of  the  music  from 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London.  It  lists  five  magazines  of 
interest  to  musicians,  three  in  Eng- 
lish, one  in  French  and  one  in  Ger- 
man. Vocal  and  violin  music  are 
represented  as  well  as  piano  and 
organ.  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  it  claiming  that 
it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  blind 
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of  the  country,  as  no  other  list  com- 
bining- titles  from  all  presses  is  avail- 
able.   It  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

1"  N  December,  1926,  a  new  organiza- 

A  tion,  the  Mobile  Association  for 
the  Blind,  was  established  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  The  President  is  N.  A. 
Stallworth. 

T  AST  fall  about  200  Harvard  and 
-^  Radcliffe  students  of  Social 
Ethics,  accompanied  by  their  pro- 
fessors, visited  Perkins  Institution 
in  two  groups  and  were  given  spe- 
cial demonstrations  of  the  pupils  in 
their  diversified  activities,  both  out- 
side and  inside  the  buildings.  Di- 
rector Allen,  who  had  previously 
told  his  pupils  how  such  demonstra- 
tions would  react  favorably  upon 
them  and  their  cause,  conducted  the 
visitors  about  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  explaining  to  them  from  time 
to  time  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
what  they  saw.  He  knew  that  the 
visit,  though  by  his  invitation,  was 
required  field  work  and  that  each 
student  would  write  out  an  account 
of  his  impressions. 

One  such  visiting  student  of 
former  years,  who  is  now  editor  of 
"Common  Ground,"  a  monthly 
which  as  organ  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers  Federation  has  a 
circulation  of  5500,  requested  and 
obtained  for  the  January  number  a 
write-up  of  Perkins  Institution 
under  the  caption,  "A  Massachusetts 
Institution  Which  Teachers  Should 
Know  About."  It  appeared  as  lead- 
ing article  of  the  issue  whose  cover 
picture  is  a  cut  of  the  last  Harvard 
class  assembled  at  Watertown. 


IN  December  over  three  hundred 
sightless  and  their  friends  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Grasselli  of  Cleveland.  Eight  years  ago 
Mr.  Grasselli  presented  his  former 
home  to  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  gathering  was  a  mani- 
festation of  appreciation  and  good 
will  on  the  part  of  those  benefitted 
by  Mr.  Grasselli's  generosity  and  his 
continuous  interest  in  the  blind  of 
Cleveland. 

The  reception  was  held  in  the  rec- 
reation hall  of  the  Cleveland  Society. 
After  an  address  of  welcome  a  loving 
cup  was  presented  Mr.  Grasselli.  A 
musical  program  by  a  blind  chorus 
followed  and  there  were  a  number  of 
speeches  by  blind  persons  representing 
different  phases  of  social  and  indus- 
trial work.  One  young  woman  spoke 
for  the  dictaphone  operators,  one  for 
the  Grasselli  House  Industries,  one 
for  the  Optimists  Club.  Men  spoke 
for  the  Broom  Shop,  the  Standkeepers, 
the  Piano  Tuners,  and  the  several 
clubs.  After  these  speeches  the  com- 
pany adjourned  to  the  house  which 
was  Mr.  Grasselli's  gift  where  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  concluded  by  dancing 
to  spirited  music  from  a  blind  or- 
chestra. 

This  tribute  to  Mr.  Grasselli's  in- 
terest was  marked  by  a  stimulating 
spirit  of  good  will  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  people  them- 
selves. 

HHHE  Rochester  Association  of 
-*-  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  received 
a  legacy  of  $200,000  for  new  build- 
ings. Half  of  this  sum  will  be  in- 
vested in  a  new  workshop  which  will 
also  contain  an  assembly  hall  and 
bowling  alley. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  as  a  Cause  of  Blindness 

A    RECENT  canvass  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  has 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  regarding  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia   neonatorum 
(babies'  sore  eyes)   as  a  cause  of  blindness.     The  following  table  of  sta- 
tistics has  been  compiled  from  the  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  these 
schools  and  classes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  contrary  to  the  practice  in  previous  years  we  have 
omitted  to  calculate  the  percentages  for  each  school,  as  we  feel  that  per- 
centages figured  upon  such  small  numbers  are  likely  to  be  misleading. 
We  have,  however,  included  in  this  table  percentages  on  the  total  num- 
bers, which  will  over  a  period  of  years  show  the  trend  for  the  entire  country. 

Day  school  classes  for  the  blind  were  asked  to  exclude  from  their  re- 
ports all  pupils  under  instruction  in  sight  saving  classes.  Although  we 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  at  this  time,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  objection  has  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  sight  saving  class  and  low  vision  class  pupils  on  the  ground 
that  this  constitutes  a  definition  of  blindness  based  on  educational  method 
rather  than  upon  degree  of  visual  defect;  and  at  least  one  system  has  asked 
that  its  statistics  not  be  included  on  this  basis. 

The  Foundation  wishes  to  thank  superintendents  and  supervisors  of 
schools  for  the  blind  for  their  ready  cooperation  in  the  assembling  of  this 
material. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Fifty- 
seven  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind — 1925-1926 


Total 

New 
Admis- 

New 

Total 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Blind 

sions 
1925-26 

Blind 

1925-26 

from 

from 

0.  N. 

0.  N. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

124 

51 

Data 

not  given 

Arizona  School  for  the   Deaf  and 

the  Blind 

6 
115 

0 

22 

0 
31 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

2 

California  School  for  the  Blind 

103 

31 

15 

2 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 

71 

19 

13 

6 
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Schools 


Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind .  .  . 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 

Blind 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland    School    for    the    Blind 

(White) 

(Colored) 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

and  Perkins  Institution 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind .... 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind .... 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind. . 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 

and  the  Deaf  (White) 

(Colored) 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. . 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind .... 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Western   Pennsylvania   School   for 

the  Blind 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  the  Blind 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind .  . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Texas  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb    and    the    Blind    Colored 

Youth 


Total 

Pupils 

1925-26 


63 

Data 

27 
256 
130 
127 
128 

98 

74 


91 

32 

291 
177 
115 
70 
110 

18 
66 
86 

116 
172 

186 

71 

36 

264 

140 

52 

254 

151 


Data 


Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 


10 

not 

3 

58 
22 
31 
27 
28 
6 

16 

5 

44 
16 

2 

2 

22 

2 

6 

32 

20 

27 


4 

5 

66 

37 

1 

60 

39 


Data 

not 

29 

6 

183 

24 

252 

59 

New 
Admis- 
sions 
1925-26 


not 


New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 


11 


avail 


avail 


able 


6 

0 

30 

2 

17 

2 

26 

5 

9 

1 

9 

3 

6 

0 

13 

1 

8 

1 

35 

3 

30 

2 

18 

2 

6 

0 

28 

4 

3 

0 

16 

1 

24 

7 

17 

4 

30 

0 

Data 

not 

given 

Data 

not 

given 

3 

1 

38 

7 

25 

5 

12 

0 

46 

5 

31 

3 

avail 

able 

5 

0 

48 

4 

54 

13 

able 
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Schools 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 

Virginia    School    for    the    Colored 

Deaf  and  Blind 

Washington   State   School  for  the 

Blind 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  the  Blind 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. .  .  . 

Total 

Percent 

Classes 

California — Los  Angeles 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Illinois — Chicago 

Louisiana — New  Orleans 

Michigan — Detroit 

Minnesota — Duluth 

Minneapolis 

New  Jersey — Jersey  City 

Newark 

Paterson 

New  York — New  York  City 

Ohio — Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown 

Washington — Seattle 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee 

Total 

Percent 

Grand  Total 

Percent 


Total 

Pupils 

1925-26 


32 

74 

Data 

73 

Data 
139 


4,602 


37 

9 
64 

Q 
32 

7 
Data 

8 
23 
10 
89 
14 
37 
12 

9 
16 

4 
11 


Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
trom 
O.  N. 


391 
4,993 


1 
16 

not 

7 

not 
25 


860 
18.66% 


6 
1 

15 
0 

12 
1 
not 
1 
7 
0 

10 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 


New 
Admis- 
sions 
1925-26 


67 

17.1% 

927 

18.5% 


10 
15 

avail 
9 

avail 

22 


719 


9 

Data 

3 
Data 

7 

0 
;iven 

2 

4 

1 
23 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 
1 


New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 


able 


able 


1 


62 

781 


91 

12.65% 


6 

not  given 

1 
not  given 

1 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


10 

16.1% 

101 
12.9% 


WANTED — Teacher,  broom  making,  brush  making,  chair  caning,  etc., 
to  adult  blind  and  to  deaf  and  blind  pupils.  Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  3440  Leahi  Avenue,  Honolulu,  T.  II. 


Book  News 


By  Sherman  C.  Swift 

For    the    American    Library    Association    Committee    on    Work    with    the    Blind 


CRITICISM  in  any  line  is  always 
a  difficult  and  sometimes  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  in  the  case  of  literature,  be- 
cause books  attempt  to  show  life,  and 
life  is  as  varied  in  its  aspects  as  there 
are  eyes  to  view  it.  The  literary  critic 
has,  of  course,  a  certain  foundation 
of  rules  governing  his  profession,  but 
after  all,  the  sum  total  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  any  given  work  gives  merely 
his  own  personal  opinion.  Thus,  in 
the  following  paragraphs  in  which  I 
shall  discuss  Mr.  Henry  Green's  re- 
cent novel  "Blindness"  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York ;  $2.00)  are  written 
with  this  truth  in  mind,  namely,  that 
I  am  really  speaking  only  for  my  own 
reactions,  and  am  not  attempting  to 
influence  the  views  of  other  readers 
of  this  particular  book.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  enough  egoism  about  me  to 
say  in  advance  that  if,  after  reading 
the  book,  others  who  have  seen  this 
article  find  it  possible  to  agree  with 
me,  I  shall  be  happy  and  shall  consider 
that  I  have  done  at  least  some  small 
good  in  the  world. 

"Blindness."  This  is  a  title  which 
one  would  expect  rather  to  find  on 
the  cover  of  a  scientific  treatise  or 
university  thesis.  But  Mr.  Green  has 
used  it  to  describe  what  is  in  reality 
a  roman  a  these.  It  is  a  novel  and  yet 
a  thesis,  the  later  being  the  mental 
attitude  of  a  young  man,  or  rather 
youth,  suddenly  deprived  of  sight, 
and  attempting  to  work  his  way  up 
out  of  darkness  into  intellectual  light. 
According  to  the  jacket  notice,  "Blind- 
ness" is  the  first  novel  of  a  young 
man.    After   reading  the   book,   I 


heartily  agree  with  this  appreciation. 
1  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  Horace's 
sacrificial  kid, 
"Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis  et  venerem  et  proelia  distinat." 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  kid  was 
very  young,  that  his  horns  were  but 
new  budded  ;  but  that  these  indicated 
his  possession  of  all  the  future  re- 
quirements for  a  sturdy  warrior  and 
an  ardent  lover.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  is  just  a  kid  whose  horns 
are  little  better  than  swellings  on  his 
forehead.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  the 
potentialities,  for  these  are  evident 
and    really   worth   while. 

"Blindness"  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  what  the  hero,  John 
Haye,  himself  calls  an  "i  n  f  o  r  m  a  1 
diary."  The  second  is  entitled  "The 
Chrysalis"  (it  might  possibly  better  be 
called  "The  Larva"!).  The  third  is 
entitled  "The  Butterfly"— though  there 
is  precious  little  of  the  light,  airy 
beautifully-winged  insect  about  it. 
John  Haye  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  re- 
markable youngster.  O  n  1  y  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  the  story  opens, 
and  scarcelv  eighteen  when  his  diary 
comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  he  exhibits 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  regular 
human  conglomerate.  He  is  evidently 
a  boy  and  at  the  same  time  a  trenchant 
and  keen  literary  critic.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  marionette  shows  and  tremen- 
dously bound  up  in  the  Russian  real- 
ists. He  gives  notes  on  a  cricket  game 
at  his  school,  and  refers  most  appre- 
ciably to  Carlyle.  Now,  while  I  my- 
self have  known  boys  of  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  years,  who 
were    fond    of    books    of    a    superior 
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quality  and  who  could  most  intelli- 
gently discuss  these  books  while  at  the 
same  time  remaining  true  healthy 
boys,  and  while  literature,  science,  art 
and  politics  show  mere  youngsters 
with  all  the  full  blown  genius  of  ma- 
turity, yet  John  Haye  is  a  combination 
which,  to  change  our  point  of  view, 
slightly  reminds  one  of  the  light  that 
was  never  seen  on  sea  or  land.  I  do 
not  believe  that  John  Haye  is  entirely 
sane.  And  the  fact  that  the  story 
closes  with  him  recovering  from  what 
I  conclude  to  be  an  epileptic  fit  (he 
says  in  a  letter  to  a  former  chum  that 
his  father  had  similar  attacks,  which 
proves  that  the  one  in  question  was 
more  likely  inherited  than  accidental), 
would  seem  to  bear  me  out  in  this 
contention.  Starting  with  such  a 
character,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  when  John  Haye  loses  his  sight 
suddenly  in  the  train  on  the  way  from 
school  to  his  home,  his  resulting 
mental  processes  could  scarcely  be 
called  normal. 

In  fact,  his  whole  surroundings 
were  anything  but  normal.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  room — John's  bed- 
room when  at  home — in  which  he 
comes  back  to  the  world  after  a  period 
of  unconsciousness  following  upon 
the  accident  which  deprived  him  at 
the  same  moment  of  both  sight  and 
eyes.  Remember  that  the  boy  belongs 
to  a  family  supposedly  of  considerable 
standing  in  the  community,  since  his 
father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army 
(probably  a  Colonel)  and  was  the  own- 
er of  a  considerable  estate.  Such  Eng- 
lish families  are,  as  a  rule  very  orderly 
and  cleanly  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  but  John's  room,  while  proba- 
bly clean  enough  so  far  as  actual  dust, 
mud,  and  what  is  called  dirt,  are  con- 


cerned, is  nevertheless  not  at  all  such 
a    chamber    as    one    would    associate 
with    a    house    like    his.     In    the    first 
place  we  are  informed  that  the  mirror 
on    the    dresser    would    not    take    the 
proper  angle  unless  it  were  propped  up 
with  a  book.  On  the  walls  were  hung 
a    number   of    cheap    Italian   crayons, 
behind   whose    glass    was    a    mass    of 
flies.    The  room  was  papered  in  sickly 
yellow  and  carpeted  with  green,  while 
the  window  blinds  were  of  this  latter 
colour.     Not    a    very    good    ensemble 
for    a    sick    person,    even    though    he 
could  not  see  it,  to  have  about   him. 
And  remember  that  this  ensemble  had 
been    John's     ordinary     surroundings 
since  he  left  the  nursery.    Mrs.  Haye, 
the  stepmother,   when   first  presented 
to  us,  is  represented  as  being'  rather 
weatherbeaten    and    being   dressed    in 
clothes  which  were  mud-stained.    One 
of  the  maids  is  frouzy  and  evidently 
of  a  grouchy  disposition.    The  entire 
household   is   either   old   or   queer.     I 
cite  these  facts  not  to  find  fault  with 
them    individually,    because    splendid 
stories    very    often    have    characters 
and    surroundings    of    precisely    the 
same  nature,  but  merely  to  draw  atten- 
tion  to   the    fact   that   their   grouping 
under   one   roof   and   around   one   in- 
dividual   gives    the    impression    of    a 
certain  amount  of  abnormality.    From 
the  very  start,  as  I  have  already  said, 
John    Haye    himself    does    not    strike 
us   as   normal,    and   to   the    very    end 
this  impression  is  maintained,  the  only 
normal  thing  about  the  boy  being  his 
determination  to  carry   out   his   cher- 
ished plan  of  writing,  blindness  or  no 
blindness.    This,  of  course,  is  a  laud- 
able decision,  but  possibly  not  one  to 
justify  250  pages  of  such  stufl  as  Mr. 
Henry  Green  gives  us. 
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In  the  "Chrysalis"  we  have  the 
Joan,  or  June,  episode.  What  under 
heaven  Mr.  Green  had  exactly  in 
mind  when  he  created  Joan  Entwhistle 
and  her  drunken  father  passes  my 
understanding-.  The  girl  is  good- 
looking",  and  possibly  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence, but  this  latter  quality  does 
not  show  particularly  brilliantly  as 
Joan  flashes  across  our  horizon.  She 
is  physically  untidy,  woefully  unedu- 
cated, indolent,  not  to  say  lazy,  eats 
sardines  with  the  oil  running  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  mouth — in  fact, 
she  is  anything  but  prepossessing. 
Her  one  good  quality  (possibly  a 
negative  one,  since  it  may  be  due  to 
the  indolence  referred  to)  is  her 
tolerance  of  her  worthless  parent. 
What  such  a  girl  could  have  in  com- 
mon, other  than  her  own  abnormality, 
with  a  boy  like  John  Haye,  is  again 
a  mystery.  And  she  gets  nowhere, 
or  rather  Mr.  Green  does  nothing 
with  her.  He  leaves  her  just  where 
he  finds  her.  Her  only  purpose  in 
the  story  seems  to  be  to  offer  an  out- 
let for  John's  expression  of  his  deter- 
mination to  write. 

But,  no,  there  seems  to  be  another 
subsidiary  purpose,  namely,  that  of 
giving  Mr.  Green  an  opportunity  of 
playing  with  the  fringe  of  the  veil 
between  the  clean  literature  and  dirty. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Joan's 
father  was  a  clergyman  until  drunken- 
ness resulted  in  his  being  unfrocked, 
there  was  gossip  about  the  virtue  of 
her  mother,  and  suspicions  of  the 
legitimacy  of  Joan  herself.  There 
was  a  red-headed  postman  in  the 
business.  And  then,  when  John  and 
Joan — June  as  he  called  her — became 
fairly    intimate,    there    is    a    fleeting 


proposition  that  the  girl  should  go  up 
to  London  with  John  and  live  with 
him  till  he  got  tired  of  her.  This 
same  pruriency,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is 
shown  in  another  place  when  one  of 
the  old  servants  in  a  rather  senile 
monologue  casts  doubts  upon  the  vir- 
tue of  John's  own  mother  who  had 
died  shortly  after  the  boy's  birth. 
Such  indications  are  entirely  unnec- 
essary, to  say  the  least,  and  are  delib- 
erately dragged  in  by  the  hair,  so  to 
speak,  with  perhaps  the  mistaken  idea 
that  interest  and  snap  are  thereby 
lent  to  the  story.  I  am  no  prude 
myself,  and  can  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  highly  seasoned  literary 
food  when  the  seasoning  seems  to  be 
naturally  connected  with  the  courses 
served  up.  But  such  condiments  as 
those  given  us  by  Mr.  Green,  though 
they  are  not  frequent,  are  yet  so  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  as  to  result  in  a  feeling  akin  to 
disgust. 

John  Haye  apparently  finds  h  i  s 
feet  in  London  (after  the  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy, or  whatever  it  was,  to  which  I 
referred  in  a  previous  paragraph)  and 
writes  to  a  friend  that  he  has  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
The  note  struck  here  seems  to  be 
clear  and  without  overtones  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature.  An  approach  to  nor- 
mality seems  to  have  been  achieved, 
but  from  what  we  know  of  the  boy, 
we  shall  always  have  our  doubts,  un- 
less Mr.  Green  gives  us  a  sequel  of 
better  craftsmanship  and  better  psy- 
chology than  his  first  attempt. 

So  far  as  the  form  and  style  of 
"Blindness"  are  concerned,  we  see  at 
every  turn  the  influence  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
M.  Hutchinson.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  sentence  form  which  is  what 
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the  French  would  call  saccadc,  that  is, 
jerky,  nervous,  jumpy.  The  whole 
book  is  a  series  of  monologues  some 
of  which  have  very  little  interest  in 
themselves,  particularly  since  they  are 
not  connected  but  ramble  from  thought 
to  thought,  impression  to  impression 
with  no  order  whatever.  The  connect- 
ing externals,  if  I  may  call  them  so. 
are  really  in  the  nature  of  stage  di- 
rections, as,  for  instance,  "The  cup- 
board is  on  the  left."  "She  takes  up 
the  broom" ;  "She  goes  to  the  win- 
dow";  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
purpose  of  the  monologuing  is  evi- 
dent. Mr.  Green  is  trying  to  give  us 
the  intellectual  processess  of  his  char- 
acters. Since  a  person  thinking  or 
talking  to  himself  does  not  say,  "He 
thought" ;  "He  said" ;  "They  turned 
and  looked  after  her" ;  etc.,  etc.,  but 
thinks  straight  ahead.  So  Mr.  Green 
in  his  extreme  literalness  gives  us  pre- 
cisely this  form  of  activity.  The  re- 
sult is  a  terribly  hard  book  to  listen  to, 
and  I  should  also  think  a  rather  diffi- 
cult book  to  read.  On  the  whole, 
"Blindness"  is,  in  my  estimation,  not 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  work  from, 
a  purely  literary  standpoint,  and  yet 
— and  yet — Mr.  Green  shows  that  he 
has  grasped  at  least  one  cardinal  thruth 
namely,  that  physical  blindness  is  no 
necessary  deterrent  to  intellectual 
achievement.  For  this  we  are  grate- 
ful and  take  it  as  justifying  better 
things  for  our  author.  He  shows 
that  he  has  also  ability  in  presenting 
certain  pictures  with  a  few  quick 
strong  strokes,  and  when  he  cuts  off 
his  eternal  monologuing  to  take  time 
to  devote  to  objective  things,  we  see 
him  at  his  normal  best.  We  must  not 
forget  that,  though  he  is  but  a  young 
kid   whose   horns    are   just   beginning 


to  bud,  he  nevertheless  has  all  the  po- 
tentialities of  a  full  grown  goat. 

My  justification  or  excuse  for 
writing  at  such  length  of  this  work 
is  that  it  deals  with  blindness,  and  is 
an  attempt  to  get  behind  the  frontal 
bone  of  a  person  suddenly  deprived 
of  vision.  Were  this  not  the  thesis 
dealt  with,  I  should  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  giving  the  story  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  I  trust  my 
readers  will  forgive  me  if  have  bored 
them. 


Anyone  desirous  of  seeing  the  high 
spots  in  the  development  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  America  during  the  past 
century,  must  secure  a  copy  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Allen's  paper  on  this  subject 
delivered  before  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  last  summer. 
It  is  a  most  interesting,  concisely 
told  story. 

"Reading  maketh  a  full  man," 
says  Bacon.  He  who  reads  Leslie 
Stephens'  "H  ours  in  a  Library" 
(Grade  2  edition,  12  volumes,  N.  I. 
B.,  London)  will  certainly  have  a 
wonderful  feast  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion. Also,  Andrew  Lang's  "Essays 
in  Little"  (Grade  2,  2  volumes,  N.  I. 
B.,  London)  is  a  most  delightful  col- 
lection of  essays  on  noted  writers  from 
Balzac  to  Stevenson.    . 

Though  we  are  rather  late  in  men- 
tioning it,  we  are  delighted  to  note 
the  presence  on  our  files  of  "The 
Braille  Mirror."  a  periodical  of  gen- 
eral nature  emanating  from  the  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  The  format  is  artistic,  the 
contents  interesting,  and  the  editor- 
ship excellent. 
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Wheeler,  William  Morton.     Social  life  among  the  insects.    (N.  Y.     Harcourt.     cl923.) 
426p.     6v.     $6.00.     Duplicated   by  the   American    Red    Cross. 

Wiggin,    Mrs.    Kate    Douglas    (Smith).      A    child's    journey    with    Dickens.       (N.  Y. 
Houghton.     cl912.)     23p.     $1.00.    Two-side  print.     U.B.P. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.     Not  wanted.    (N.  Y.     Scribner.     cl923.)     80p.     $1.00.     Dupli- 
cated by  the  American   Red   Cross. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y.,  the  sum   of 


Dollars    to 


the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Library  Service 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

VARIOUS  groups  of  trained  volunteer  workers  throughout  the  country 
are  now  putting  books  into  Braille  by  hand  and  placing  these  volumes  in 
libraries.  As  in  some  instances,  lists  of  these  books  are  not  available 
and  as  it  is  desirable  that  librarians  at  least  shall  know  what  and  where 
such  titles  are  to  be  had,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  this  information 
through  this  column.  Lists  of  the  hand  copied  books  owned  by  each  library 
will  be  printed  and  after  these  lists  have  all  been  published  it  is  hoped 
that  the  additions  made  to  all  libraries  during"  each  quarter  may  appear  in 
a  combined  list  which  will  give  the  initials  of  the  library  after  each  title 
just  as  in  the  Booklist  the  initials  of  the  publishing  houses  follow  each 
title.  With  the  publishing  houses  the  books  are  for  sale,  with  the  libraries 
they  are  for  circulation.  If  this  information  regarding  hand  copied  books 
creates  too  much  demand  for  them  this  service  will,  of  course,  be  discon- 
tinued. As  the  information  reaches  the  librarian,  however,  rather  than  the 
reader,  the  popularity  of  these  books  will  probably  not  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

That  the  American  Red  Cross  is  responsible  for  having  stimulated  the 
interest  in  this  work  during  the  war  is  well  knowrn.  Chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  working  directly  with  the  Library  of  Congress  constitute  the  larger 
number  of  the  groups  now  carrying  on  this  work  and,  therefore,  by  far  the 
largest  collection  of  hand  made  books  is  found  in  that  library.  Owing  to 
its  length,  it  will  be  impossible  to  publish  the  list  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Neither  is  this  necessary  as  that  library  has  a  printed  catalog 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  it  will  probably  be  available  before  this 
large  number  of  valuable  hand  made  books  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  work  should  write  for  a  copy  of  it. 

The  books  listed  below  were  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Free  Li- 
brary by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Chairman  of  the  Braille  Committee,  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr.  George  O'Connor.  These  volumes  were  transcribed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  wdio  met  the  cost  of  the  proofreading,  binding  and 
shellacing  as  well.     The  proofreading  was  done  by  blind  workers. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library 

Department  for  the  Blind,  1305  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins    From  a  bench  in  our  square.     5v. 

Byrne,   Donn    Spanish   Men's   Rest.     3v. 

Gibbs,   Sir   Philip   Hamilton    The  reckless  lady.     lOv. 

Hergesheimer,    Joseph    The  flower  of  Spain,  from  The  happy  end.     2v. 

Huddleston,    Sisley    Those  Europeans;  studies  of  foreign  faces.     5v. 

Kelly,  George  Edward   Craig's  wife;   a   drama.     5v. 

Kelly,  George  Edward   The  show-off;  a  transcript  of  life  in  three  acts.  6v. 

Lee,  Jennette  Barbour  Perry   Uncle  William;  the  man  who  was  shiftless.    3v. 

Lincoln,    Joseph    Crosby    Extricating  Obadiah.     8v. 

McCutcheon,   George   Barr    East  of  the  setting  sun,  a  story  of  Graustark.     8v. 

MacGrath,  Harold    Hearts  and  masks.     2v. 
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Music  in  Braille  Old  Outlooks  Wanted 

Music    in    Braille    may    be    pur-  A  number  of  back  numbers  of  the 

chased     from     the    following    chief  Outlook  for  the  Blind  are  desired  to 

sources    of    distribution:    American  complete  the  files.    The  Librarian  of 

Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis-  the    American    Foundation    for    the 

ville,  Kentucky;  Perkins  Institution  Blind    will    greatly    appreciate    the 

for   the   Blind,   Watertown,   Massa-  favor,  if  persons  having  any  of  the 

chusetts;     Illinois     School    for    the  folowing  numbers  will  trail  them  to : 

Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.     Cata-  Librarian,   125   East  46th  Street: — 

logue  of   Music   issued  by   the   Na-  July,     1907;    July,     1908;     Summer, 

tional    Institute   for   the   Blind,   224  1910;  January,  1912;  April  and  July, 

Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1916;  April,  1919;  Summer  and  Fall, 

1,  England.  1921  ;  Winter,  1922;  Winter,  1923. 

(Continued  from  Page  63) 

Maxwell,  William  Babington   Elaine  at  the  gates.     7v. 

Miller,   Mrs.   Alice  Duer    Manslaughter.     6v. 

Nathan,    Robert    Jonah.     3v. 

Perry,   Frances  Foster    Their  hearts'  desire.     2v. 

Porter,  Mrs.   Gene  Stratton    At  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.     4v. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton    The  song  of  the  cardinal;  a  love  story.     2v. 

Steel,  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  (Webster) . . .  The  law  of  the  thresold.     8v. 

Steele,  Wilbur  Daniel   Isles  of  the  Blest.     lOv. 

Stephens,  James   Mary,  Mary.     4v. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis   Ebb-tide.     4v. 

Swinnerton,  Frank  Arthur    Nocturne.     4v. 

Trumbull,    Henry    Clay    Individual    work    for    individuals;    a    record    of 

personal   experiences   and   convictions.     3v. 
Vachell,   Horace   Annesley    Bunch   grass;    a    chronicle    of    life    on    a    cattle 

ranch.     7v. 

Vachell,    Horace  Annesley    The  Hill;  a  romance  of  friendship.     7v. 

Weston,   George    The  Rawley  Steeplechase.    2v. 

Wiggin,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  (Smith) . .  The  romance  of  a  Christmas  card.     2v. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ per  annum. 


Name 


Business  Address  .. 
Residence  Address 


Contributing  Member $10  per  annum       Patron  Member    $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Corporate  Member    $10  to  $50  per  annum      Life  Member $1,000 

Sustaining  Member    $25  to  $100  per  annum      Founder     $10,000 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of   the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 

gratefully    received. 

Memberships  of   $10  or  more  per  year   include  $2.00   subscription  for   the   "Outlook   for  the 

Blind"   for   one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of   Herbert   H.   White,  Treasurer. 
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